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THE 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Change of Commencement of Presidential and Congressional 
Terms of Office. 


REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN R. BUSHNELL, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 10, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 98) pro 
posing amendments to the Constitution substituting the 31st day of Decem 
ber for the 4th day of March as the commencement and termination of the 
official terms of members of the House of Representatives and of United 
States Senators, and providing that Congress shall hold its annual meeting 
on the second Monday in January, and substituting the 30th of April for the 
4th of March as the date for the commencement and limitation of the terms 
of the President and Vice-President— 

Mr. BUSHNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I entirely agree with the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ENGLISH] that our Government is not sufficiently 
responsive to the will of the people, and that no Congress of the 
United States that has been discredited by a vote of the people 
by the election of a new Congress with a majority in opposition 
to the majority in an existing Congress, ever Ought to sit again 
to legislate for this country. 

The chief object, the great purpose of the resolution reported 
by the committee, and which I favor, is to make the Government 
of this great republic more directly responsible, and more quickly 
responsive to the will of the people. It is now less so than are 
some constitutional monarchies; less so than most if not all of 
the present constitutional monarchies. 

We saw here in this republic two years ago last fall, a two- 
thirds majority elected by the people to this House, in céndiem- 
nation of the onerous taxing measures and policy theretofore for 
many years pursued by this Government. That Congress then 
elected is now sitting here in its second and last term. It has 
not yet been possible for us to effect the enactment of one single 
law touching that policy of this Government upon which the 
people of this country passed their sentence of disapproval two 
years ago. 

Again this last fall we saw another House of Representatives 
and a President of the United States, elected by overwhelming 
majorities upon that same issue. Again the people spoke most 
emphatically in favor of the reduction of our high protective 
tarifftaxation. And we are vet powerless to enact any law that 
will in the least relax the highest protective feature of our tariff 
laws. 

In this respect, Mr. Speaker, our Government is less respon- 
sive to the will of the people than is that perhaps of any consti- 
tutional monarchy on the face of the earth. The Government of 
Great Britain is much more responsive to the will of the people 
than is ours. Itis equally true of Germany and of Italy, and 
perhaps of every one of the constitutional monarchies of the 
civilized world. 

In Great Britain how is it? A change in the majority in the 
House of Commons clected by the people brings about immedi- 
ately the change in favor of which the people have spoken, in 
reference to any governmental policy. When the House of Com- 
mons, which is analogous to our House of Representatives, has 
& majority against the ministry, there is but one of two things 
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| todo. In that government the Queen is amere figurehead, and 
| isnot the realruler. The prime minister is responsible for and 
| represents the policy of the Government. 

When there is a majority in the House of Commons against 
the ministry, there is but one of two things todo. Hither that 
ministry must at once resign and the Queen call upon the leader 
of the opposition to form anew ministry, orelse the Queen must 

| prorogue Parliament and send it down to the people to have anew 
House of Commonselected. And ifin the new House of Commons 
then elected. there shall still be a majority opposed to the min- 
| istry, that ministry must resign. 

We have seen that done there during the past year when the 
| people of Great Britain elected a House of Commons in opposi- 
| tion to the then existing ministry, and Mr. Gladstone was called 

to form the present ministry, against the real wishes of the 
~ueen. When she inquired of her prime minister, Lord Salis- 
bury, whether she might not in some way avoid calling Glad- 
| stone to form a new ministry, she was answered that she might 
do so by one resort only; and that was to abdicate the throne; 
but if she was not ready to abdicate, she must name William E. 
Gladstone to succeed him, and to forma new ministry to admin- 
ister the Government of that Empire in accordance with the 
wishes of the House of Commons elected by the people. So she 
named William E. Gladstone, now prime minister of Grea 
Britain. 
Such delays as we have had in this country as tothe yielding o 
| the Government to the will of the people expressed two years ago, 
and again this last fall, would create a revolution in Great Brit- 
ain. And yet here in this great Republic of America, we have 
the spectacle of a free people, a people supposed to be governing 
themselves, voting by overwhelming majorities for two years in 
favor of a change of a far-reaching and burdensome taxation pol- 
icy of this Government, utterly fruitless of relief. 

And if it shall happen that the next Senate of these United 
States shall still have in it a Republican majority, it may be two 
years longer, and more, before the expressed will of the people 
can enferce response to their demanded change in the policy 
of this Government. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that it is time, in my judgment, that the 
people of this great Republic were trusted with power to as great 
an extent as are the people of the most conservative constitu- 
tional monarchies of the civilized world to-day. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the Constitution was framed as an experi- 
ment. It was framed by those who did not have full confidence 
in the ability of the people to govern themselves. They entered 
upon theexperiment with fears and misgivings, and they sought 
to throw about the exercise of unlimited power in the people 
safeguards against impulsive and too sudden changes of govern 
mental policy. 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BUSHNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAIN. Right in the line of the gentleman's argument 
I want to suggest—and it is a partial response to the suggestion 
of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ENGLISH|—that the 

| framers of the Constitution provided, in their wisdom, the lan- 
guage which the gentloman from New York |[Mr.COCKRAN] has 
stated, that amendments might be offer 
States in convention. 

Mr. BUSHNELL. Thank you. That is true. They knew 
| that they were entering upon an experiment, and by the provi 
| sions of the Constitution itself provided for the amendment of 
| that instrument. 

They did not believe that they were framing and adopting a 
| perfect Constitution; a supreme national compact that would ex- 
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actly meet and provide for all the exigencies of the future, that | will, should not meetand begin to have a voice in the making of 


could possibly arise. But it was the best they could agree upon: 
and they provided in that instrument itself that it might be 
amended as we propose here to amend it. That is by a resolu- 
tion originating in Congress and adopted by a two-thirds vote, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, or by amendment coming up from the Legislatures of 
the several States. .They knew that it was imperfect, and thus 
they sought to provide for the doing of just what we ought now 
to do in this future. 

You can not make laws, constitutional or otherwise, that will 


Ve must trust largely to the good common sense, the judgment, 
wisdom and patriotism of those who will comeafter us. No gov- 
ernment can be wisely enough planned to make its vicious ad- 
ministration, good government. 


we need exactly the provisions of our present Constitution in 


| them, the will 


our laws, or a3 to any matter of public policy, for more than a 
year after their election; and when met they are power!ess to 
change any law, or enact a new one, without the consent of the 
Senate and President. 

For a hundred years this distrust of the people, as embodied 
in our national Constitution, has stood congealed, fixed, and im- 
movable. The cause of free government in the several States 
has steadily advanced, until now in the best governed among 
of the intelligent masses of the people is truly 


| sovereign. 
anticipate every possible exigency that may arise in the future. | 


The idea that all governments derive ‘‘their just powers 


| from the consent of the governed;” that the will of the people 
| shall rule, upon which the fathers of the Republic, cautiously 
; and fearingly, founded our Government, exemplified and ex- 
| panded, tried, tested, and not found wanting, as it has been in 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. COCcKRAN], tells us that | 


reference to the Congress that shall count the electoral vote for | 


President, a Congress that has been in existence for some iwo 


vears, that shall det2rmine who has been élected, and settle the | 


Presidentialsuccession. He refers to the Tilden-Hayes electoral 
commission. 
electoral counting that ought to be perpetuated? Remove those 
proceedings afew years further away from the horrors of our 
four years of civil war, and who believes they could be repeatzd 
without precipitating a conflict of arms? 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN], very clearly and ap- 
propriately pointed out that the amendment here proposed pro- 


of the proposed Presidential term of office; aCongress that shall 


assemble on thesecond Monday of January of each year, and which | 


shall continue in session four months instead of three as now in 
this short session. That Congress duly organized, determining 
for itself the election and qualification of its members, elected 
by the people that elected the President to be installed, it seems 
to me will be fully as apt to determine upon the regularity of the 
election of the President in accordance with the expressed will 
of the people, as a Congress that has been in existence for two 
years and has been, perhaps, discredited by an overwhelming 
majority vote of the people; having a majority membership of a 
ee in power seeking to retain that power, and favoring per- 
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Does he think the Congress which contrived that | 
commission, recommended itself as a feature in our system of | 





aps some public policy which the people have just seen fit to | 
| principle is recognized and in any way enforced. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit to the candid judgment of this House | 
that if we are to trust the people with government, if we are to | 
| and audacious minority in power, and bent on retaining it against 


demand shall be changed. 


rely upon the correctness of the very foundation principle upon 


which our Government rests, that the people are capable of gov- | 


erning themselves, the Congress elected by the people of this 
country, by a mae of the people, organized according to 
the constitutional methods, the qualification and election of 
members of that Congress determined by the constitutional 
methods, I submit that that Congress is as well qualified and 
better entitled, to pass upon any questions arising as to the reg- 
ularity of the election of the President, than the preceding Con- 
gress, which has perhaps just been condemned by a two-thirds 
vote of the people. Itszems to me that that is the only objec- 


tion which has been suggested here which is worthy of consid- 


eration. Ali the other objections suggested have been simply 
questions of mere conservative sentiment or of how to do it; 
whether the one method or the other method is best to accom- 
plish the purposes which it is conceded should be accomplished. 


At the lastsession of this Congress, when this House had under | 


consideration a resolution repor’ 
amendment of the Constitution 


United States Senators by a direc e of the people, I had the 


“vy this committee, for an | 
ding for the election of | 


honor to submit some remarks thet are a here, and I | 


b2g leave to refer the House to the remarks I then submitted. 
Some of the framers of our Constitution sought to guard against 
what they thought might prove too great power in the hands of 
the people. They were afraid of trusting them toofar. The 
Republic was anexperiment. There was some leaning towards 
monarchism. They provided safeguards against what they feared 


might be the impulsive, inconsiderate, and unreasonable de- | 


mands of the uneducated masses of the people, and sought to 


prevent too sudden changes of policy in the administration of | 
| people, to meet again, to legislate in their behalf; in view of the 


the Government. 

They fixed the Presidential term at four years and provided 
for the election of the President, not directly by a vote of the 
people, but by an electoral college. They fixed the Senatorial 
term at six years, and required Senators to be elected, not by 
a direct vote of the people, but by the State Legislatures. They 
made the term of Representatives in Congress two years; 





and a | 
little later it was provided that this House of Congress, which | the least necessarily interfere 


the several States, has spread triumphant over the whole west- 
ern hemisphere. It has crossed the Atlantic and swept over 
Europe. Thrones have crumbled befora it, and out of their 
wrecks, or upon their ruins, have been builded governments 
whose administration is immediately responsible and responsive 
to the popular will, through the elected lawmakersof the people. 

And wherever, amongst the civilized nations of the earth, the 
true sovereignty of the people is denied, or sought to be sup- 
pressed or abridged, may be observed the ominous mutterings of 
discontent, constant dread of nihilistic bombs, signs of socialis- 
tic upheaVal, or the earnest voice of protest and respectful prayer 


| for relief, which those charged with the execution of the sover- 
| eign will, of right, servants, and not masters of the people, will 
| do well to heed. 

vides that there shall be a Congress in session at the expiration | 


The right given to elect United States Senators by a direct 
vote of the people, will be a step in advance for the great Re- 
public; a step toward making our National Government more 
directly responsible, and more quickly responsive to the will of 
the people. It is but a short step in that direction. We owe it 
to ourselves, we owe it to the world, to take at least that consti- 
tutional step. 

It may be that this House is not ready to take this further step 
now under consideration. But for myself, Mr. Speaker, thor- 
oughly believing, as I do, that our fathers made no mistake when 
they founded this Government upon the consent of the governed 
through the rule of the majority, I am ready now, to make this 


| advance towards placing the world’s great Republic in the front 


rank of all the nations of the earth, in whose governments that 


Whence have we most to fear may again come civil strife? 
Shall we most look for it from the machinations of a desperate 


the expressed will of a majority of the people demanding achange, 
or from the endeavors of the duly elected representatives of that 
majority, seeking to enforce their constitutional prerogative, of 
effectuating that demanded change? 

Suppose, Mr. Speaker, we had now here, a Congress that had 
passed an odious tariff law; that had sought to fortify their party 
in power against an anticipated majority of the opposition, by the 
admission of a lot of new States that would return friendly Sen- 
ators and Representaiives, some of them with less than half the 
population of a single Congressional district; that had passed a 
force bill that would enable them to put their hands into the 
public Treasury and take out Of it ten or more millions of dollars 
and use it, practically as a party campaign fund, at each Presi- 
dential and Congressional election; and that to pass those meas- 


| ures through this House, that Congress had overturned the rules 


and precedents of all the Congresses we ever had before; how 
much further would they have to go to overthrow the results of 
last fall’s election, whereby the people passed sentence of con- 
demnation upon those measures, by a vote all combined, of over 
a million and a half majority? 

Judging from all our past history, and from the make-up and 
temper of the American people, will yielding to and following 
the popular will duly expressed, or attempting to thwart and 
defy that popular will, prove most dangerous? 

I seems to me that in view of what I think is the general sen- 
timent, that our Government ought to be made more directly 
responsible, and more quickly responsive to the will of the peo- 
ple; in view of the fact that our present methods permit a Con- 
gress that has been discredited and condemned by a vote of the 


fact that our Government is less responsive to the will of the 
people than some of the constitutional monarchies; that the peo- 
ple are less trusted here than in the government of Great Britain, 


| against whose tyranny our forefathers rebelled when they set 


this glorious Government of ours; in view of all this, and of the 
further fact that the adoption of this joint resolution will not, in 
or conflict with the adoption of 


stands nearest to the people and is the most responsive to their | the bill proposed by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
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HOOKER] should the House see fit to adopt that; it seems to me, 
Mr. Speaker, that in view of all this, the resolution proposed 
here now by this committee ought to be adopted. 

We surely can trust the people to govern themselves. If we 

san not, if it is not true that “ all governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed;” if the expressed 
will of a majority of the people i is not to directly control; if power 
vested in the people is not safely reposed, then ought we to be- 
gin to establish a monarchy or some kind of an aristocracy, and 
look about to find somebody to rule over us and take care of us 


| that the day-v 


in a paternal way, and stop trying to carry on a government of 


the people, by the people, and for the people. [ Applause. | 


Death of ex-President Hayes. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 18, 1893. 


The House having suspended public business on account of the death of | 


ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes, a motion to adjourn was proposed and 
withheld for the purpose of hearing remarks, when— 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The sad message of the death of ex-President 


Hayes comes to us so suddenly and so unexpectedly that we can 
hardly realize that itis true. The National House of Repre- 
sentatives has suspended business in honor of the distinguished 
dead, and it is but.a fitting tribute to his life and memory that 
something be said by the Representatives of his own State upon 
this floor. I ask the indulgence of the House while I very briefly 


above all others, not only before he was elected President of the 
United States, but also since that time. 


Few men in the history of this country have had so remark- | 


able and so successful a career as Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Graduating at the age of 20 from a college where only merit 
wins reward, he was made valedictorian of his class. 
largest city in his State he was appointed city solicitor by the 
city council soon after he became a lawyer, and was subsequently 
reélected by the people. 

When the cloud of war darkened the horizon he was among 
the first to leave his home and family to take part in the strug- 
gle which ultimately resulted in the preservation of the Union. 
While he was in the field he rose from major to major-general. 
While in the army he was nominated and elected member of 
Congress, and while he was a member of Congress he was 
elected governor of Ohio, and while he held the office of gov- 
ernor he was elected President of the United States; and I know 
of no such signal il!ustration, Mr. Speaker, among the public 
men of whom I have any knowledge, of the maxim that ‘‘the 
office should seek the man and not the man the office.” 

I remember well (for I was amember of the State convention in 
1875) when Gen. Hayes was nominated for governor the third 
time. Hewas not present, and in reponse to a telegram he an- 
swered that under no circumstances could he accept the nomi- 
nation. The convention took a recess and waited and waited 
and waited, and only after a great many telegrams had been sent 
importuning him and represe onting to him that he owed it to his 
party and to his State to accept the nomination did he consent 
to be again a candidate. 

I remember, too, when in 1876, in the city = eersane go he was 
nominated for the Presidency of the United States. 
comparatively had been said about his candidacy and be little 
attention was paid to it by the great body of people then in that 
city. 


In the | 
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ery little | 


| fell from his lips. 


The followers of Blaine and Conkling and Morton and Hart- 


ranft, heralded with great pomp and “exultation the crow ning 
merits of their respective candidates, parading the streets of the 
city day and night, but the headquarters of Gen. Hayes were at 
an isolated room on Fourth street, where there was no music, no 
uniformed clubs, no processions, no clamor, and yet he was nomi- 
nated. This nomination, like all the others, came in a kind of 


| that he had met President Hayes tl 


inexplicable way, but in a way that was responsive to the second | 


sober thought of the American people. 

[ can not speak at length of his subsequent career as Pr 
dent of the United States. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. O'NEILL! has well said that ‘he was always kind and cour- 


esi- 
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teous, patient and painstaking. The inauguration of President 
Hayes marked a transition period in the nation’s history. The 
war had ended but the conditions of war had not yet passed 
away. The maintenance of State governments in the South by 
the power of the General Government did not meet with the 
full approva! of the North, and State after State was falling into 
the Democratic column. It was apparent to President Hayes 
vas not far distant when the States would be left 
to make their own laws and manage their own affairs, and he 
thought the sooner this was done the better, hence he inaugu- 
rated a policy looking in thisdirection. His administration was 
pl ure and clean, wise and conservative, and the success of the Re- 
publican party in 1880 was largely the result of the magnificent 
administration which President Hayes gave the country. 

President Hayes took advanced positions on all public ques- 
tions, and viewed in the light of later events the wisdom of his 
judgment has been vindicated. 

in his letter of acceptance he announced his belief in the one- 
term principle and strictly adhered to it. He denounced the 
‘*spoils system” when he was governor of Ohio, and recom- 
mended a constitutional remedy. He urged the registration of 
voters as the only safeguard of the ballotbox. Herecommended 
minority representation and introduced it in Ohio before he be- 
came President. He held it to be the duty of the General Gov- 
ernment to educate every ex-slave and to protect the ballot of 


| every voter. 


The country is indebted to him for the promulgation of the 
doctrine, **‘ He serves his party best who serves his country best.” 
As a soldier in the field, as a member of Congress, as governor 
of Ohio, and as President of the United States—all through his 
public career—he adhered to the doctrine that hisduty was not 
primarily to his party, but to his district, to his State, and to his 
country. 

When I have said this much in regard to ex-President Hayes 
[ have not told half the story. His private life is nobler and 
grander than his public life. I heard President Hayes say on 


| one occasion that he had one objection to being President of 
| the United States, that while 
call attention to a few of the prominent characteristics and inci- | 
dents in the life of Gen. Hayes—for this is the title he preferred | 


he appreciated the great honor, 
there seemed to be no place = this country for an ex-President, 
and that, if elected, he would not know what to do with himself 
after his term of office as Pre eaide nt should expire. 

But, Mr. Speaker, he solved this problem grandly when the 
time came. Hehas been just as busy a man since his retirement 
from the Presidency as he was when a soldier in the field, a 
member of this House, or governor of Ohio. 

Only a few weeks ago I met President Hayes in the city of 
Chicago in attendance upon a meeting of one of the auxiliary as- 
sociations of the World’s Fair, which was preparing for benevo- 
lent work. The meeting was held late at night, and he, although 
not well at the time, remained until its close. 

He was president of the board of trustees of the Ohio Univer- 
sity at Columbus, Ohio; a member, if not president, of the 
board of trustees of Wesleyan University, at Delaware, Ohio, as 
well as a member of severa! other educational boards. He was 
connected with many charitable institutions; was president of 
the Prison Reform Association. He took an active part in all 
the questions of the day and was on the rightside of every ques- 
tion—the friend of education and all institutions and 
tions that have for their object the uplifting of the race. 

Much has been said and written about the beautiful home life 
of Gen. Hayes. We all know him in his family as gentle, affec- 
tionate,and lovable. His wife occupies almost the same position 
in this country that President Hayes himself holds. The cour- 
age and conscience she displayed in banishing wine from the 
White House gave her world-wide fame and endeared her to all 
Christian people. In this, as in all other fields of her benevolent 
and Christian work, she had the cordial support of her husband, 
and will ever hold with him a home in the hearts of the people. 

The high moral and Christian character of Rutherford B. Hayes 
was the rock upon which he built every structure and upon which 
he depended in every storm. When a student he was a rare e 
ample of candor and integrity. No vulgar or profane word ever 
His personal character in every position has 
been above reproach. In his country. as in his home and family, 
his memory will be cherished as one of the greatest men this 
country has produced, a man whose public life is worthy of emu- 
le a and whose private life w illalways be admired as a type of 


as 


associa- 


t- 


| true American manhood. 


on his return from the centennial anniversary 
Constitution of the United States, said 
1ere and had spent consider- 
time with him, and in the conversation took occasion to 
explain why the ex-President was not regarded as social as 
come men. He said that the President did not play cards, or 
drink, or smoke, and hence lacked these methods of drawing 
about him, but the general said that he had spent 


Ge n. Sheridan, 
of the adoption of the 
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all the 


men 
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time with him that he could, and expressed the satisfaction it 
gave him to honor such a man as President Hayes. 

I always admired Gen. Hayes’s campaign speeches, He was 
alweys argumentative, but never offensive. If he could not con- 
vince his opponents he never abused them. Democrats would 
listen to his speeches and call him a gentleman, however much 
they differed from his views. This is an illustration of his dig- 
nified and courteous manner, and it characterized his public and 


} 


professional life as well as his social and private life. 


our neighbor, endeared to us not only by the wounds he received 
in the war in defense of our common country, not only because 
ability and wisdom, but because as a renowned citizen of Ohio 
he has spent his whole life in doing good and in making the 
world better. His home, bis birthplace, and the place of his 
burial belong to Ohio, and around his grave will gather Ohio’s 
sons and daughters to mourn his loss as friends and neighbors. 
The symbols of mourning will not be confined to the church which 
he represented or to the party to which he belonged, but this grief 
will be universally a sorrow which will touch every heart and 
reach every home. 
For— 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break; 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 

Wrong would triumph: 

Held we fall to rise again; are baftied, to fight becter, 

Sleep, to wake! 


A Uniform System of Bankruptcy. 


SPEECH 
OF 
WILLIAM C. 
OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 26, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 9348) to establishauniform system of bankruptcy through- 


out the United States. 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The word bankrupt is popularly regarded as 
one of opprobrium, when in fact it is the embodiment ofan idea of 
beneficence. Metaphorically it is taken for him ‘‘ that hath 
wasted his estate and removed his bank, so as there is left buta 
mention thereof.” Bankruptcy legislation originated with the 
Romans. The system of discharging persons who were unable 
to pay their debis was transplanted from the Roman law into 
continental jurisprudence at an early period. 

VIEWS OF JUDGE STORY. 


HON. OATES, 


Judge Story said: 

To the glory of Christianity let it be said that the law of cession was intro- 
duced by the Christian emperors of Rome, whereby if a debtor ceded or 
yielded vpali his property to his creditors he wassecured from being dragged 
to jail by violence. 


That distinguished jurist also says that— 

The general objects of all bankrupt and insolvent laws is, on one hand, to 
secure to creditors an appropriation of the property of the debtor's pro tanto 
to the discharge of their debts whenever the latter are unable to discharge 
the whole amount; and, on the other hand, torelieve unfortunate and honest 
debtors from perpetual bondage to their creditors, either in the shape of 
unlimited imprisonment to coerce payment of their debts or of an absolute 
right to appropriate and monopolize all their future earnings. 

he latter course obviously detroys ali encouragement to industry and 
enterprise on the part of the unfortuante debtor, by taking from him all 
the just rewards of labor, and leaving him a miserable pittance dependent 
upon the bounty or forbearance of his creditors, The former is, if possible, 
more harsh, severe, and indefensible. It makes poverty and misfortune, in 
themselves sufficiently heavy burdens, the subject or the occasion of al- 
ties and punishments. Imprisonment, as a civil remedy, admits of no de- 
fense, except as it is used to coerce fraudulent debtors to yield up their 
present property to their creditors, in discharge of their engagements. 

But when the debtors have no property, or have yielded up the whole to 
their creditors, to allow the latter at their mere pleasure to imprison them, 
is a refinement in cruelty, and an indulgence of private passions, which 
could er find apology in an enlightened despotism; and are utterly at 
war with all the rights and duties of free government. Such a system of 
legislation is as unjust as it is unfeeling. It is incompatible with the first 

recepts of Christianity; and is a living reproach to the nations of Christen- 
dom, carrying them back to the worst ages of paganism. 

‘ One of the first duties of legislation, while it provides amply for the sa- 
ered obligation of contracts, and the remedies to enforce them, certainly is, 
pari passu, to relieve the unfortunate and meritorious debtor from aslavery 
of mind and body which cuts him off from a fair enjoyment of the common 
benefits of society, and robs his family of the fruits of his labor and the 
benefits of his paternal superintendence. A national government which did 
not possess this power of legislation, would be little worthy of the exalted 
functions of guarding the happiness and supporting the a a free peo- 
ple. It might guard against political oppressions, only to render private 
oppressions mere intolerabie and more glaring. 


The same eminent author says that— 
The power to pass laws ou the subject of bankruptcies was not in the orig- 


inal draft of the Constitution. 


i; cle 


he henored the State in the high office he filled with such signal | 


rupteies and insolvencies. 
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The original article was committed toacom- 
mittee together with the following proposition: ‘‘ Toestablish uniform laws 
upon the snbject of bankruptcies, amd respecting the damages arising onthe 
protest of foreign bills of exchange.’’ The committee subsequently made 
a report in favor of incorporating the clause on the subject of bankruptcies 
into the Constitution; and it was adopted by a vote of nine States against 
one. The brevity with which this subject is treated by the Federalistis quite 
remarkable. The only passage in that elaborate commentary in which the 
subject is treated is as follows: 

“ The power of establishing uniform laws of bankruptcy is so intimately 


|} connected with the regulation of commerce, and will prevent so many 
| frauds, where the parties or their property may lie, or 
In Ohio we all feel that ex-President Hayes was our friend and | eens 
me | tion 


be removed into dif 
ferent States, that the expediency of it seems not likely to be drawn in ques 
The l. uguage finally adopted in the Constitution, paragraph 4 of see- 
tion 8,is “* * * toestablish uniforin laws upon the subject of baakrupt 
throughout the United States.”’ 


Before the adoption of the Constitution the States each pos- 
sessed the exclusive right to pass laws upon the subject of bank- 
This right was incident to their 


general sovereignty. Why was it that the framers of the Con- 


| stitution saw fit to delegate or grant this power to the Govern 


menteof the United States? The considerations which led the 
convention to vest in Congress the power to pass uniform laws 
upon the subject of bankruptcy, says Judge Story, were— 

the importance of preserving harmony, promoting justice, and securing 
equality of rights and remedies among the citizens of all the States. 

It is— 
he continues— 
obvious that if the power is exclusively vested in the States each one will be 
at liberty to frame such a system of legislation upon the subject of banic- 
ruptey and insolvency as best suits its own local interests and pursuits. 
Under sach circumstances no uniformity of systems or operations can be 
expected. One State may adopt a system of general insolvency; another, a 
limited or temporary system; one may relieve from the obligation of con- 
tracts; another only from imprisonment; another may adopt a still more 
restrictive course of occasional relief; and another may refuse to act in any 
manner upon the subject. The laws of one State may give undue prefer- 
ences to one class of creditors, as for instance, to creditors on bond or judg- 
ment; another may provide for an equality of debts, and a distribution pro 
rata without distinction among all. One may prefer creditors living within 
the State to all living without; securing to the former an entire priority of 
payment out of the assets. 

Another may, with a more liberal justice, provide for the — payment 
of aH, at home and abroad, without favor or preference. In short, diversi- 
ties of almost infinite variety and object may be introduced into the local 
system, which may work gross injustice and inequality, and nourish feuds 
and discontents in neighboring States. What is here stated is not purely 
speculative. It has occurred among the American State sin the most offen- 
sive forms, without any apparent reluctance or compunction on the part of 
the offending State. There will always be found in every State a large 
mass of politicians, who will deem it more safe to consult their own tem- 
porary interests and popularity, by a narrow system of preferences, than to 
enlarge the boundaries, so as to give to distant creditors a fair share of the 
fortune of a ruined debtor. There can be no other adequate remedy than 
giving a power to the General Government to introduce and perpetuate a 
uniform system. 


Shakespeare commends the clemency of men “ Who from 
broken debtors take a third, a sixth, a tenth, letting them thrive 
again on their abatement.” 

in the-progress of civilization neary every State of the Ameri- 
can Union has abolished imprisonment for debt. Who has not 
read the colloquy between Sam Weller and the chancery prisoner 
who had languished in prison for twelve years for no other 
offense than his inability to pay the costs incurred by his honest 
effort to have probated the will of an old country gentleman, ‘*‘z 
humble relation of whom” he had married, and who was named 
as a legatee in the will. ’ 

The writings of Dickens against the inhumanity, almost sav- 
agery, of the laws of Great Britain allowing imprisonment for 
debt was one of the greatest factors which wrought their re- 
peal. The poor people of that country should build a monument 
to his memory reaching up into the very skies for the freedom 
which his pen brought them. : 

In June, 1840, when Henry Clay was discussing the then pend- 
ing bankruptcy bill in the Senate, he used the following lan- 
guage: 

The Declaration of American Independence, which announced our exist- 
ence as a netion, solemnly proclaims, as a self-evident truth, that the right 
of every individual person to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is un- 
alienable. Does the wretched bankrupt, sunk down and overwhelmed by 
perhaps unmerited misfortunes, against which no human foresight or pru- 
dence could guard, enjoy the benefit of this maxim? He is not, indeed, de- 
prived of life; but he drags out a miserable and lingering existence, without 
one cheering hope. ; 

The humanity of progressive civilization has exempted his person from 
incarceration in the dark cells of a public jail; but the liberty which is 
granted to him enables him only tosee more distinctly, inthe light of heaven, 
and intensely to feel the misery of his conditior Stripped of all motives to 
human exertion, with the incubus of an immovable mass of debt upon him, 
surrounded by a family, sharing, without being able to alleviate, his sorrows 
and sufferings, he is mocked by the privilege of ‘‘the pursuit of happiness,”’ 
pronounced to be unalienable in the most memorable declaration of human 
rights that was ever promulgated to the world. Let us, sir, make that guar- 
anty substantial, practical, available, by fulfilling the duty impose upon 
us in the power delegated in the Constitution to pass this law. 

Judge Story, who wrote seven years before Clay spoke, made 
this pointed utterance in his Commentaries on the Constitution, 
which is quite as applicable to the condition of our country to- 
day as it was to the country at the time it was written: 

One of the most pressing grievances, bearing upon commercial, manufac- 


turing, and agricultural interests at the present moment, is the total want 
of a general system of bankruptcy. It is weil known that the power has 
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lain dormant, except for a short period, ever since the Constitution was 
adopted; and the excellent system then put into operation was repealed be- 
fore it had any fair trial wpon grounds generally believed to be wholly be- 
side its merits and from causes more easily understood than deliberately 
vindicated. 

The same learned author continues: 

It can not but be a matter of regret that a power so salutary should have 
hitherto remained a mere dead letter. It is extraordinary that a commer 
cial nation, spreading its enterprise through the whole worldand possessing 
such an infinitely varied internal trade, reaching almost to every cottage in 
the most distant States, should voluntarily surrender up a system which 
has elsewhere enjoyed such general favor as the best security of creditors 
against fraud and the best protection of debtors against oppression. 


AS TO OUR ABILITY TO PASS A WISE BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


It is asserted by some of those who oppose the passage of this 
bill that all experiments hitherto on bankruptcy legislation in 
this country and in England have proved signal failures. It is 
quite true that in this country we have not yet enacted any law 
upon the subject which has remained many years upon the stat- 
ute books, but this must not be taken as a demonstration of the 
inability of Congress to enact a law which would meet the ap- 
»xroval of the public at large. It is not true that bankruptey 
logtelation has proven @ failure in England. 

Why, sir, they have had upon their statute books a bankruptcy 
law continuously for hundreds of years. If it were the dismal 
failure which has been asserted by the opponents of this bill why 
has not Parliament repealed the law and given up the experi- 
ment? I totally dissent from the assertion of our inability to 
enact a good and wholesome law which would meet the approba- 
tion of the honest people of our country. 


THERE IS A NECESSITY FOR A BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


The first question to be considered is whether there is a ne- 
cessity for such a law or any law upon the subject of bankruptcy. 
Thousands and hundreds of thousands of good men have made 
honest ventures in business and failed, and are to-day loaded 
down with debt beyond what they can hope to discharge in the 
usual way. 

In my State, sir, and I believe throughout a large portion of our 
country, especially in the South and the West, money is exceed- 
ingly scarce, and the rates of interest charged upon loans and 
advances excessively high. Nearly all of our agricultural prod- 
ucts have for the two or three years just passed brought in the 
markets a very low price, in many cases less than the actual 
cost of production. In these large sections of the country agri- 
culture is the chief avocation of the people. Nearly every busi- 
ness is dependent upon its success. From the causes which I 
have just enumerated and from others I might name a large 
number of our farmers have become involved in debt beyond 
their ability to pay, and that, too,in the main without any 
fault on their part. 

Their inability to pay their debts has caused an unusually 
large number of failures among the merchants and business men. 
Strong appeals have been made to Congress for relief from these 
hard conditions through Federal legislation. 
ures for relief proposed were unconstitutional or chimerical and 
impracticable. Others which were practicable and calculated to 
give some relief, though not the full measure which the condi- 
tions require, have not been responded to favorably by the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators from other sections of the country. 

Sir, under these circumstances I know of no law which Con- 
gress could enact at this time which would give to our people, 
oppressed by the burdens of debt as they are, one-fourth the 
measure of relief which this bill would give themif enacted into 
a law. 

TO BENEFIT ALABAMA 

The statisticians’ department of the Treasury has compiled a 
lot of tables, by States and for the whole country, from the an- 
nual sheets of one of the mercantile agencies, and from it I take 
the Alabama table for the years 1879 to 1891, inclusive, as fol- 








low 
Number; Number Percent Liabi? 
Years of engagedin) of | ‘8 
failures.| business. | failures. ues 
1879 nf 2 5, 483 .44/ $202, 109 
182) 47 6, 597 1 | 759, 694 
1881 ow} 104 7, 050 | 1.46 | 2,041, 340 
1882 “ 85 7, 364 «15 | 1, 188, 276 
1883 } 5B 8, 159 . 67 | 650. 710 
1884 63 | 8, 388 | 80} 1,458,; 
a ie ee 39 | 8, 616 | 45) 1, 
1896; 118 9, 018 | 1.31} 18787 
1887 99 9, 587 | 1.08} 1,637, 
1888 1st | 10, 172 1.58] 1,692, 62: 
0 134 | 9, 886 | 1.35 we 255 
1890 x 186 | 10, 315 1.81 } 2, 226, 300 
1891 258 | 10, 229 2.52! 3, 396,365 











19, 512, 307 


Totals ot 1, 378 
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| business had increased in numbers to but10,229. 
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[It will be seen from the above tables that in 1879 there were 
only 24 failures in the whole State, and that at that time the 
were engaged in business 5,483 persons, firms, or corporations. 
The percentage of those who failed to those who were engaged 
in business was therefore only forty-four hundredths of | per 
cent. In the last of the above years it will be noted that the 
number of failures had increased to 258, while those engaged in 
The per ‘entage 
of failures was, therefore, 2.52 per cent. The liabilities of those 
who failed in the first of the above years was, as will be seen, 
only $202,109, while in the latter of the years it was increased to 
the enormous amount of $3,396,365. 

An examination of the tables for the whole country discloses 
the fact that the percentage of failures in 1879 was ninety-five hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent; that is, very much in excess of those in my 
State. The average result for the whole country for 1891 was 
1.07 per cent, while in my State it was 2.52, as above stated. 

[t can not be that the people of my State are increasing in 
dishonesty, or that they are more inefficient in their business 
methods than men engaged in similar enterprises in other States. 
On the contrary, I know that our citizens will compare favora- 
bly in honesty and capability with those of every other State. 

I attribute this enormous increase in the number and percent- 
age of failures somewhat to the wonderful development which 
we have experienced, and think it probable that there has been 


| attracted to our State, by reason of our great resources, a cer- 


| takings whieh they have assumed. 


Many of the meas- | 








tain number of those who perhaps are not skilled in the under- 
But still Ido not think that 
these reasons are sufficient to account for the whole increase as 
above. 

In looking for additional causes to those already stated, I be- 
lieve them to consist in the fact that although preferences are 
forbidden, still means have been found to circumvent our law 
upon that subject, and, as a result, numbers of men have been 
driven out of business by a contest between their creditors for 
preferences, with the resultant effect of the downfall of the 
debtor, the payment of the costs of the struggle from his estate, 
the inequitable distribution of what was left at the end of the 
controversey, and he left a debtor for the unpaid balance. 

It seems conclusive to my mind that our debtors and creditors 
are not properly protected under the State laws, and as I know 
they would be under the bankruptcy bill as proposed. 

The liabilities of those who have failed for the thirteen years 
enibraced in the table as above is $19,512,307. A part of this 
amount was, of course, paid out of the assets of those who failed: 
but taking into account the part which was not paid the enor- 
mous amount of costs incurred in the administration of the assets, 
the conducting of litigation connected with it, and the dissipa- 
tion of good wills, and the amounts lost in sacrifice sales, and 
the grand aggregate is enormously large. The thought oce 
Who has suffered this loss; is if the people of Alabama or the 
people of other States? 

Much of it has fallen upon our people without the possibility 
of reimbursement in any form; much of it has fallen upon cred- 
itors outside of the Stafe, and in so far as they are manufac- 
turers, jobbers, and bankers they will ultimately in effect recoup 
their losses from our people; i. e., instead of selling goods at th 
si allest margin of profit, and loaning money at the lowest pos- 
sible rate of interest, they will in turn charge an additional 
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cent on account of losses heretofore sustained, and on accounto 
the possibility of future losses, with the ultimate result of o 
people paying directly or indirectly all of the financial losses i 
cident to the calamities of our citizens. 

My wish, therefore, is to see a law enacted which will protee 
the debtors of my State from being unnecessarily bankrupted 
vhile endeavoring to conduct our business and promote our en- 
terprises; a law which will enable our creditors, when dealing 

h people at home or abroad, to collect the amounts due to 
the : in other words, a law which w ill enfo ce the ru 0 


transactions conducted on credit. 
PERCENTAGE OF COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 
he statistics of the commercial agencies, as eompiled by 


Treasury Department, show that in 1387 the pe 


equity in all 








engaged in business for the whole country who f was ety- 
oue hundredths of 1 per ce [t 1888 the percentage was 1.02 
per cent; the next year it was 1.64 per cent. In i890 it was 
ninety-eight hundredth of I p nt, and in isdi it Was 1.07 pe 

ese figures show tv cts: First, that the percentage of 

rcial failures is o > j ase; second, that f! 
*y law will apply to the affairs of a very small percen 
» engaged in business; that is, on the average for the } 
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will be affected by it as a bankrupt. Of course, there may be a 
rood many who will be interested in the estates as claimants 
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PREFERENCES. 


The American Lawyer contains an interesting table headed 
**OCommercial laws tabulated.” From it I have gleaned facts 
as follows with reference to the State laws upon the subject of 
preferences. Of the forty-four States, the District of Columbia, 
the Indian Territory, and the four Territories, thirty of them 


do not permit the giving of preferences; eight do not permit | 


the giving of preferences except under certain limitations; that 
is, a total of thirty-eight in the full number of fifty have deemed 
it unwise to permit the giving of preferences. Six of the re- 
mainder permit the giving of preferences; four permit them 
under certain limitations, and two have no statutes upon the 
subject. 


MEANING OF WORDS AND PHRASES, 


In a bill like the one under consideration, which is replete 
with words and phrases the exacting meaning of which is of the 
utmost importance, it would be necessary to repeat at great 
length certain words and phrases unless a section were inserted 
in the nature of adictionary. The morecomplete the dictionary 
is, the greater the certainty as to the exact meaning of the 
words used in the bill, and the less the danger of its being mis- 
undersiood by the people whose interests it will affect, and 
wrongfully construed by the courts. 

For example, the word ‘‘(3) ‘ bankrupt’ shall include a person 
against whom an involuntary petition or an application to set 
a composition aside, or to revoke a discharge, has been filed, or 
who has filed a voluntary petition, or who has been adjudged a 
bankrupt.” Except for this definition it might be necessary 
when the word ‘‘ bankrupt” appears in the bill to use in lieu of 
that word the definition just given of it; that is, in lieu of the 
one word the thirty-seven words. of the definition. There is in- 
cluded in this definition an additional word which is defined in 
the dictionary clause; that is the word ‘‘ person.” 

Tn order to make it comprehensive and exact it might be nec- 
essary to include also in connection with the word “ bankrupt” 
the fifty-two words which give the absolute meaning to the word 
‘*nerson,” so that accuracy might require that when the word 
‘‘bankrupt” was used it should be followed by possibly as many 
as eighty-nine words in order to prevent a misunderstanding on 
the part of those who were stupid, or, worse than that, the tech- 
nhesd individuals who do not wish to understand whenever it is 
possible to misunderstand. It is needless to say that there 
would be danger that this verbose use of words would obscure 
the meaning of the phrase and thus defeat the clearness of the 
bill; but happily this inconvenience and danger has been 
avoided in the above and similar instances by this very care- 
fully worded section. 

ACTS OF BANKRUPTCY. 


A suit in bankruptcy can not be maintained, speaking in gene- 
ral terms, unless the defendant has been guilty of fraudulent 
acts with reference to his property, or has become insolvent and 
has in addition committed or permitted some act which subjects 


his estate to the danger of being appropriated by a few of his 
creditors in violation of the equitable rights of the others. 

A suit in bankruptcy can only be begun under very careful 
restrictions; it never can result in breaking up an honest man 
and leaving him with a burden of debt or in the securing of an 
advantage by one creditor over another. The reward, there- 
fore, for precipitate action by creditors is entirely removed. 
All debtors are not sued who might be; the same will! be true of 
all persons whe might be sued in bankruptcy. 

In fact the inducement for the bringing of ordinary suits is 
greater than it will be for bringing of suits in bankruptcy, be- 
cause in the former case there is a selfish reward, in the latter 
there is not; in the former the result must be that the debtor, 
unless he is able to defeat or pay the obligation due to the cred- 
itor, must be forced into liquidation, have his property applied 
to the payment of the debt of the plaintiff in full, and be left as 
a debtor to the other creditors whose debts have not been paid 
for the remainder of his life; while the result of a proceeding in 
bankruptey will be, at its worst, that the debtor may obtain a 
compromise (which will give hira a longer time in which to pay 
his debts in full, either with or witzout security, or, if he is hope- 
lessly insolvent, enable him to pay a percentage as a settlement 
in full), or, in the event of an administration, a discharge, if he 
is honest. 

A proceeding in bankruptcy can not be instituted on any ground 
for which an ordinary suit might not be instituted against the 
defendant, except subsequent to the institution of such proceed- 
ings. Itcan not be commenced on large numbers of grounds, for 
which ordinary suits may be instituted. 

For example, any creditor who has, or thinks he has, a claim 
against a debtor may institute proceedings in ordinary cases 
without let or hinderance, and without limitation as to amount. 
(in a bankrupicy proceeding it must be for $500 or over, above 
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securities held, and three creditors must concur in the petition, 
unless the creditors are less than twelve in number, and in that 
event one or two creditors may bring the petition provided they 
hold such claims.) A trial must follow; delays and continuances 
may be obtained (as they may be in bankruptcy), but sooner or 
later the court in ordinary cases must pass judgment as between 
the parties. 

If it be in favor of the plaintiff he is entitled to his execution, 
and the officer receiving it must levy it upon the property of 
the defendant at his own peril, to respond upon his bond in the 
event he does not do so according to law; the property levied 
upon must be sold, unless it is exempt, for what it will bring at 
a constable, sheriff, or marshal’s sale. If property which is ex- 
empt should happen to be found in the hands of a person other 
than the defendant, it, too, under the laws of many of the States, 
may be sold and be thereby lost to the defendant. Under pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy the course just outlined would not occur 
in that harsh and destructive way, but would be conducted under 
the rulesof equity for the bettermentof both the debtor and the 
creditors as a class. 

For example, proceedings in ety ts J could not be predi- 
cated upon an open account, no matter for what amount, and no 
matter if the defendant were hopelessly insolvent. The reason 
for not giving to creditors the right to institute proceedings on 
such a ground is the fear that defendants might be coerced into 
paying amounts not due in equity because of the threat of the 
institution of proceedings in bankruptcy. The same is true with 
regard to the liability growing out of an alleged refusal to com- 
ply with the terms of any oral or written contract; the same is 
true with reference to any alleged liability growing out of the 
commission of a tort. In all suits in bankruptcy the defendant 
will have ‘‘ his day in court,” and will, if he desire, have a jury 
to determine the facts in the case. 

His property will remain in his possession without disturbance 
after the filing of a petition and before the adjudication, unless 
the creditors shall file affidavits showing that there is danger to 
the estate therein, and shall give a bond to indemnify him for 
any damages he may sustain in the event he is not adjudicated 
a bankrupt. In that event he may, if he desire, give a forth- 
coming bond and retain es of the property. In aspro- 
ceeding in bankruptcy the defendant will be entitled absolutely 
to the exemptions provided by the laws of the State in which 
he lives as of the date of the filing of the petition, and this, too, 
irrespective of whether the articles of property specified are ac- 
tually in his possession or in the possession of another. 

Thus it will be seen at every point of contact the advantages 
are unqualifiedly in favor of the debtor in proceedings in bank- 


, tuptey as compared with proceedings under the laws of the 


States. The position of the creditors is that they have extended 
credit to the common debtor, and, pursuant thereto, furnished 
money or property upon a common basis, and are therefore in 
equity entitled to their pro rata part of their debtor's estate in 
the event of its being administered in bankruptcy. They will 
be greatly benefited by the passage of the bill in this: That each 
in turn will be protected from the danger of having any one of 
the other creditors begin proceedings, and thereby obtain in full 
the payment of his claim to their detriment. 

Any creditor might be ruined if a large number of his debtors 
should simultaneously give preferences to other creditors; the 
danger from such a possible contingency would be much lessened 
under a law which provided that the worst that could come to 
him would be to lose a small percentage of his claim against 
such debtors. The creditors would be greatly benefited as aclass 
by any law which would lessen the probability of a financial ca- 
lamity to their debtors, because it costs them money to secure 
the patronage of debtors, and anything which deprives them of 
that patronage is therefore a direct financial detriment to them. 
Most of the creditors become debtors in- the purchase of large 
quantities of supplies, and they are therefore absolutely depend- 
ent upon other debtors to receive them in turn. If they were 
not able to dispose of their goods; that is, pass them on to other 
people, who are in turn debtors, they would be absolutely bank- 
rupted, although having the goods in hand, the purchase of which 
constituted them debtors. 

The result, therefore, of the provisions of the bill are to abso- 
lutely advance the interests of honest debtor 8; to absolutely ad- 

vance the interests of honest creditors; both without in any 
sense abridging the rights of the other class. 

The acts of bankruptcy which relate to fraud on the part of the 


debtor are the following: 

(1) Concealed himself, departed or remained away from his place cf busi- 
ness, residence, or domicile with intent to avoid the service of civil process 
and to defeat his creditors; (3) made a transfer of any of his property with 
intent to defeat his creditors; .(7) procured or suffered a judgment to be en- 
tered against himself with intent to defeat his creditors; (8) secreted any of 
his —~ to avoid its being levied upon under legal process against him- 
self and to defeat his creditors. 

















It will be noted that all of the above acts must be perpetrated 
by the debtor with the purpose of defeating the creditor. | 
Turning to the dictionary clause, we find that the word “‘ defeat” 
shall include ‘‘defraud, delay, avoid, hinder, and impede.” 
These acts justify, in most if not in all the States, an attachment 
against the debtor by the creditor. Under such an attachment, | 
if it be sustained, the attaching creditor would apply the property | 
to the satisfaction of his own claim in preference to those of the 
other creditors. In some of the States there is a modification of 
this rule, but whether it would be a benefit to one of the cred- 
itors or to all of them, it would result in the bankruptcy of the 
defendant, unaccompanied by the right of a discharge and the 
opportunity incident thereto of beginning financial life anew. 

nother ground which would support a proceeding in bank- 
ruptey is as follows: 

(2) Failed for thirty days while insolvent to secure the release of any prop- 
erty levied upon under process of law for $500 or over, or if such property 
is to be sold »nder such process then until three days before the time fixed 
for such sale and until a petition is filed. 

The proceedings on this ground can not prove a detriment to 
the financial interests of the debtor. It will be observed that as 
a condition precedent to this failure, constituting an actof bank- 
ruptcy, the defendant must be insolvent. The amount must be 
for $500 or over; if for a less amount it does not constitute an act 
of bankruptcy. 

Let me consider the position of the debtor under this heading, 
first in view of his being a dishonest man, and second as an hon- 
est man. Under the first supposition, the action may not be a 
bona fide action, but one which is designed to ultimately benefit 
the debtor with the result of defeating the rights of his credit- 
ors. Itmay be known only to the plaintiff and defendant whether 
or not the action is one in good faith; their concurrence, there- 
fore, may result in an absolute sweeping away of the entire es- 
tate for fraudulent purposes. By giving the right to the other 
creditors, under the careful restrictions explained, to commence 
bankruptcy proceedings prior to the sale of the property under 
the execution would therefore prevent this prospective fraud in 
a most effective way, without running the risk of affecting the 
equitable rights of either the creditors or debtorin the event it 
should prove a bona fide or fraudulent transaction. 

Second, in the event the proceedings had been begun in good 
faith and upon a just claim it ought not to prevail in the inter- 
ests of the creditors at large, because it would result in an in- 

uitable distribution of the estate; that is,in the payment of 
the claim of the petitioner in full, with a qoarenstndtine Yen upon 
other creditors. The debtor can not, of course, be interested in 
a financial sense in the application of his estate, since he is in 
solvent, and can not in any event receive any financial benefit 
except that which accrues out of the securing of his exemptions. 

This ground therefore can not prove a hardship as against the 
debtor, either upon the theory of his honesty or dishonesty, nor 
ean it work any hardship as against the bona fide creditors, since 
they are all interested in haviag a pro rata distribution of the | 
assets of all bankrupts, and therefore do not wish in an individ- 
ual case that a favored creditor shall receive more than the pro 
rata part of the estate. 

The fourth ground upon which a suit in bankrupty might be 
brought is as follows: 

(4) Made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors or filed in court a 
written statement admitting his inability to pay his debts. 

The debtor can not complain of this ground, because it is predi- 
cated upon his own voluntary act. The creditor can not com- 





plain of it, because it is in effect surrendering the estate for a | 
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pro rata distribution. 
The fifth ground is as follows: 


(5) Made while insolvent a contract, personally or by agent, for the pur- 
chase or sale of a commodity with intent not to receive or deliver the same, 


ket price thereof at a time subsequent to the making of such contract. 


The debtor can not justly complain against this ground, be- 
cause after becoming insolvent he ought not to expect to be in- 
dulged in gambling in futures; if solvent, he might do as he 
liked, but when he becomes insolvent the creditors have aright 
to interpose and say that they do not wish the possibility of the 
payment even of a part of their claim to be subjected to the haz- | 
ard of a turn in a speculative market. The creditor can not | 
complain of this ground, because while as a solvent man he 
might wish to deal in futures, it is not at all probable that he | 
would wish his debtor, who had already become insolvent, to 
take any such chances with a view of ‘‘ paying out.” 

Men engage now with impunity in these transactions, and | 
without the possibility of being called to account, except in an | 
individual way by creditors, and with the usual result of a col- 
lapse, a scramble among creditors, and tedious proceedings with | 
the old, old story of large bills of cost, property disposed of at | 
sacrifice sales, and additional illustrations of the necessity for a | 





commercial probate law for the orderly distribution of the estate 
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of bankrupts, and the preservation of the equities between crau- 
itors. 

The sixth ground for instituting proceedings is as foll> «s. 
(6) Made while insolvent, a transfer of any of his property or »1. Jered 


any of it to be taken or levied upon by process of law or otherwise ior the 
purpose of giving a preference. 

This act must have been committed while the defendant was in- 
solvent, and in addition the act perpetrated must have been for 
the purpose of giving a preference. By turning to section 66 
we find that a preference is de“ ned aa follows: 

A person shall be deemed to hay ‘en a preference if, being insolvent 
or in contemplation of insolvency »1 )}aukruptcy, he has procured or suffered 
a judgment to be entered against Limseif in favor of any person, or made a 
transfer of any of his property with intent to (1) defeat the operation of this 
act, or (2) enable any one of his creditors to obtain a greater percentage of 
his debt than any other of such creditors of the same class. 

This heading is simply to preserve the property of the debtor 
who is insolvent for an equitable distribution among his credit- 
ors. If it is a dishonest preference, there is no theory under 
which it ought to be maintained; if it isa preference on bona 
fide indebtedness, it ought not to be maintained in the best in- 
terests of all the creditors. To the honest debtor it is of no 
moment except a sentimental desire to befriend a particular 
creditor or creditors, which should not be gratified at the ex- 
pense of other creditors who hold claims of equal merit. 

The ninth heading is as follows: 

(9) Suffered while insolvent an execution for 8500 or over, or a number of 
executions aggregating such amount, against himself, to be returned no prop- 
erty found, unless the amount shown to be due by such executions shall be 
paid before a petition is filed. 

Proceedings on this ground could not be commenced against a 
solvent person, and if will not therefore work any hardships 
against debtors in States where executions can not be levied upon 
land. 

This ground presupposes as a condition-precedent that the de- 
fendant has had his day in court, that final judgment has been 
entered against him and execution issued thereon for £500 or 
over, that the officer to whom it was directed has not been able 
to find any property subject to levy and has therefore returned 
it ‘‘no property found,” and that he is insolvent. This ground 
certainly can not work a hardship as against an honest debtor; 
he is execution proof and so far as he is concerned the only re- 
sult which can follow these proceedings will be his discharge 
under the law, with the consequent opportunity of possibly re- 
couping the losses which he has sustained. The creditors of a 
dishonest debtor, who has all his property beyond the reach of 
the law, will, under this heading, have an opportunity to en- 
deavor to secure the property and have it ratably divided. 

The tenth and final heading is as follows: 

(10) Suspended and not resumed for thirty days and until! a petition is filed, 
while insolvent, the payment of his commercial paper for or aggregating 
500 or over 

The amount reported and admitted to be due, over his ownsig- 
nature to the commercial paper, must befor the sum of or ag- 
gregating $500o0r over. The defendant must be insolvent. If 
the amount of the paper is less than that stated, orif the defend- 
ant is notinsolvent or has not been in default for thirty days or 
over, it will not constitute an act of bankruptcy. 

Under the laws of all the States a proceeding might be com- 
menced on a note on the very day it becomes due, and without 
waiting thirty days; such a proceeding might be commenced 
although the amount involved is trival; the proceedings may 
in most of the States be by attachment; in Massachusetts the at- 
taching creditor is noteven required to give a bond; in Colorado, 
the fact that the note is past due will justify the attachment, and 
consequently there will be no right of action on the bond; the 
same is true in that State with regard to any liability, including 


} an open account. 
but merely to receive or pay a difference between the contract and the mar- 


A proceeding of this kind upon a note just due must every- 


| where result, whenever the defendant is thought to be insolvent, 


| solvent. 


| in a stampede among the creditors, with the result of breaking 


up the debtor in business, without the possibility of his continu- 
ing in his chosen occupation except as the agent of his wife or 


| some other person, or in some incorporated capacity, and the loss 


of claims by creditors, resulting in an increase of the price of 
commodities to consumers. Usually the fraudulent debtor es- 
capes with his ill-gotten gains at the expense of honest people, 
to again in some other community continue the practice of fraud 
without merited reproof in the form of punishment for his dis- 
honest acts. 

Under the last bankruptey act the failure to pay commercial 
paper within fourteen days after maturity was an act of bank- 
ruptcy, irrespective of whether the defendant was or was not in- 
[ amconfident that the much more considerate provi- 
sion will not work any hardship upon debtors. 

The above are all of the grounds upon which proceedings in 
bankruptcy may be commenced, and an examination of them will 
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disclose the fact that proceedings in bankruptey can not be in- 
stituted upon any grounds which will not justify the institution 
of proceedings in ordinary cases; that proceedings in bankruptcy 
can not be instituted upon many grounds which will justify the 
institution of plain suits, with infinitely worse consequences to 
botit debtors and creditors. It can not, therefore, be said that 
it is possible that the question of proceedings in bankruptcy will 
work a hardship upon any honest debtor or honest creditor. 

But it can be anticipated with confidence that a suit in ban‘- 
ruptey will always be a powerful aid to the honest debtor in giv- 
ing him an opportunity to handle his financial affairs in the best 
possible way without the selfish interference of individual cred- 
tors and give him an opportunity in the above event to secure a 
favorable compromise; that they will always redound to the ben- 
efit of the honest creditor, and never enable one of them in his 
own selfish interest to destroy a debtor for a financial considera- 
tion. 

Among the members of this House who favor bankruptcy leg- 
islation there is a difference of opinion as to whether there 
should be any provision for involuntary bankruptcy. Sir, for 
one, while I wish to afford the amplest facilities for relief to the 
poor debtor loaded down with debts beyond his remotest hope 
of ever discharging without doing any injustice to his creditors, 
on the other hand I would provide the honest creditor with the 
means of proceeding against his debtor tosecurea surrender, for 
the equal benefit of all his creditors, of all his property over and 
above what isexempt to him by the law of the State wherein he 
resides. 

Another reason of the justice of the provisions for involuntary 
bankruptcy is that if one or two heartless creditors cause their 
honest Se btor’s property to be seized by execution or attachment 
and sold for the satisfaction of their debts, the more merciful 
and indulgent creditors would thereby be deprived of sharing in 
the property in which they equally with the more exacting, to 
say the least, would be entitled. These provisions are therefore 
of wee and beneficentcharacter. All harsh 
previsions which the bill ever contained have been completely 
eliminated. Itis not, as has been alleged by some, a mere proc- 
ess for the collection of debts due to merchants and business 
men. 

In many of the States it is of too frequent occurrence that a 
dishonest trader will obtain credit, buy a large stock of goods, 
set them up for sale in competition with the honest merchant, 
sell the bulk of the stock at perhaps cost or less, and then fail 
and hide the proceeds, convey his property to friends or rela- 
tives, or pay his home creditors with the property he has fraud- 
ulently obtained beyond the limits of his State. Such conduct is 
not only wrong per se but is a serious injury to the good name 
aid business standing of the community in which it occurs. It 
is an absolute wrong to his honest neighbors who are engaged in 
similar trade. 

The involuntary provisions of the bill under consideration, 
Mr. Speaker, would remedy this evil to a large extent by en- 
abling the creditors to throw such a debtor into bankruptey, dis- 
solve the preferences, reach his assets if, as is often the case un- 
der the present laws, they have been placed beyond the reach of 
his creditors, and subject them to the payment of an equal per- 
centage to all of his creditors of the same grade. At the same 
time it would deny to the wretch who had perpetrated such 
fraud a discharge from his debts. 

Under this and other restrictions contained in the bill the in- 
voluntary features of it,to which such strenuous objection is 
made, will apply to a comparatively small number of persons. 


VOLUNTARY AND INVOLUNTARY BANERUPTCY. 


The report of the Committee on the Judiciary contained under 
this head the following: 


There have always been in conncction with the discussions of the bank- 


ruptcy question many advocates of the complete system, embracing both 
the voluntary and involuntary features, and a few advocates of a purely 
voluntary system. But no purely voluntary bill has ever successfully stood 
criticism in this or in any other country, so far as we know. 

The evident purpose of the advocates of the partial or purely voluntary 
sysiem is, as we think, to give to the debtor advantages without at thesame 
time giving to the creditor any corresponding ones. Such a law would not 
benefit the debtor, for Whose express advantage it would be ostensibly 

assed; but, on the contrary, would have a tendency to curtail credits and 
rive many solvent concerns into liquidation. 

The words debtor and creditor may be misleading. Very few people are 
purely the one or the other. If they ure they may at any time from 
the one class to the other or become members of both. In the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the terms a debtor is considered a poor on, and yet probably 
the = class of creditors in the country is made up of those who have 
wages duetothem. A creditor is commonly thought of as a person of large 
property interests, and yet the largest class of debtors in the country con- 
Sists of the railroads; they owe six times the amount of the national debt. 
‘The next largest class of debtors is the banks. 

it is therefore apparent that those who are pursuing the mistaken course 
of advocating a voluntary bill for the benefit of the poor people donot know 
who the debtors of the country really are. 

The honest person can of course be relied on at all times to act equitably 
with reference to his creditors, if he be a debtor, and with reference to his 
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own debtor and his associate creditors, if he be a creditor, unless the laws 
are such as to permit or compe! him, in the interests of his as or 
friends, to act differently. Beyond question his interests would always be 
advanced, and incidentally the interests of the community in which he lives, 
by following the equitable rule; such a person will therefore be strength- 
ened in hts position by the passage of a law which is but the embodiment of 
his conduct in business affairs. 

If the laws are lax, uncertain, and in their nature permissive of wrong- 
doing honest men will sometimes be compelled against their own wishes to 
do wrong. Such laws always enable the wrongdoers to thrive to the detri- 
ment of thetr fellow-men. Such laws, therefore, do irreparabie injury to 
honest debtors and honest creditors. 

We do not believe that it would be right for a large employer of labor to 
be able to deliberately make away with his property without there being a 
remedy on the part of his employés to institute a suit in bankruptcy and 
Secure an equitable distribution of his estate. The same principle holds 
good as against any debtor and in behalf of all bona fide creditors. 

It does not seem right for a middleman to purchase and sell goods and to 
have remedies against the person from whom he purchases them without 
having at the same time corresponding remedies against the person to whom 
he soldjthem. There is a homely but true saying that ‘it is a poor rule 
which does not work both ways.’’ It applies exactly to this subject. 

The people do not demand a partial law. Among all of the petitions, me- 
morials, addresses, and resolutions which have been filed in Congress upon 
this subject there is not one, so far as we are informed, on behalf of debtors 
asking for a purely voluntary law, or one on behalf of creditors asking for a 
purely involuntary law, but, on the contrary, they either advocated or op- 
posed the law asa whole. 

A law that would permit a dishonest debtor to deliberately prepare for, 
and then gointo, bankruptcy without the possibility of interference on the 
part of his creditors, would be, in our judgment, in a very great degree, de- 
structive of the true interests of the great bulk of the men who conduct 
transactions on credit, both as debtors and creditors. 

Every transaction on credit creates a debtor and a creditor; the debt of 
the one and the claim of the other are exactly equal. It follows that the 
total amount of all debts exactly equals the total amount of all claims. 
Debtors and creditors each voluntarily joined their class, and ought there- 
fore to be in the enjoyment of exactly equal rights. 

We do not believe that it would be good morality, politics, or statesman- 
ship to pass a one-sided law, i. ¢., a purely Voluntary measure. 

It must be conceded, therefore, as it seems to the committee, that the law 
would not protect the rights of those interested if it did not provide for both 
voluntary and involuntary bankruptcy. 


THE TIME WITHIN WHICH ee IN BANKRUPTCY MAY BE COM- 
ENCED. 

Under the old law dishonest persons not infrequently secretly 
committed acts of bankruptcy, and the time within which they 
could be taken advantage of expired before the crediters were 
aware that they had been committed. This condition wus ai-vays 
in the interest of dishonesty and never in the interest of honesty 
and fair dealing. 

A paragraph has therefore been added to this section provid- 
ing that the six months within which proceedings may be begun 
shall begin to run from the time the honest creditor has had 
notice of the commission of the act, either by the records of the 
proper county or by the taking possession of the property openly 
and notoriously by the person who is to be benefited thereby. 
These provisions certainly can not be complained of by the ad- 
vocates of honesty and fair dealing, and the complaints of the dis- 
honest, or those who are so inclined ought not to prove availing 
in our discussion of this subject. 


WHO MAY BECOME BANKRUPTS. 


Everybody who is in debt and wishes to do so can petition for 
the benefits of the act. The bill prohibits corporations from be- 
coming voluntary bankrupts, otherwise it does not place any 
limitation as to who the petitioner may be, nor as to the amount 
owed. In other words, the courts of bankruptcy are open to 
whomsoever may wish to apply for the benefits of the act under 
the provisions of the bill except corporations. Those who pre- 
sent their petitions, if they have pro erty over and above their 
exemptions, may surrender it to be distributed pro rata among 
their creditors; if they have no property the creditors will of 
course not be benefited, and the debtors will be benefited only in 
the event they secure adischarge. Their rights to a discharge 
will depend upon the provisions of the bill relating to that sub- 
ern of whether their estates do or do not pay a div- 
idend. 

A petition may be filed, under careful limitations, against any 
debtor who owes $500 or over, except a National bank, a person 
engaged chiefly in farming or the tillage of the soil, or a wage- 
earner. 

National banks are exempted from the provisions of the bill, 
because under the laws now in force for their inspection, control, 
and liquidation it is thought that they can be better handled in 
the interests of the people than under a general law of this na- 
ture. 

The farming classes in general have suffered greatly in many 
parts of the country, and have in good faith contracted debts 
which they are unable to pay. It is understood that they do not 
wish to be proceeded against in bankruptcy, and they therefore 
have been exempted from such a possibility, but at the samo 
time will be permitted to go voluntarily into bankruptcy if they 
so desire. e same is true of the wage-earner. The tillers of 
the soil have for all time been the pioneers who have developed 
the country in the beginning, and have subsequently and con- 
tinuously produced the greater part of the wealth of the coun- 














try, and those therefore who have by mistaken judgment sown 
their seed upon a soil which would not yield to their husbandry, 
or who have by the force of circumstances or the ever-changing 
seasons become financial sufferers, ought not to be omitted from 
the terms of a well-considered law. 

PARTNERS. 

The provision made for the administration of partnership es- 
tates is in accord with the general law with reference to the mar- 
shaling and distribution of the assets of individuals when con- 
solidated into copartnerships, and is therefore necessary for the 
completeness of the bill. 

EXEMPTIONS OF BANKRUPTS. 

The bill does not undertake to say what the exemptions shall 

be, but simply says they shall be allowed out of estates according 


to the law of the State wherein the adjudication is made as of the | 


date of the filing of the petition. The debtor can not complain of 
this provision since he ought not toaska greater exemption than 
that which has been allowed by the State within which he lives. 
If they are insufficient or parsimonious his recourse is to his own 
Legislature. The creditor can not complain of this provision, as 
we think, because the credit extended to the bankrupt was in 
view of the provisions of the law of the State. 
DUTIES OF BANKRUPTS. 


The administration of the estate can, of course, be expedited, | 


and the expenses lessened by the codperation of the bankrupt; 
if adjudged a bankrupt because of dishonesty his estate ought to 
pay in full and leave a surplus for him. In that event he is in- 
terested in giving his assistance in its prompt and economical 
administration. Although he may be insolvent, still if he is 
honest it would be but reasonable on his part to wish to assist in 
securing the largest possible dividend to the creditors. 

If he is dishonest and has brought about bankruptcy to him- 
self and financial loss to his creditors thereby it seems but proper, 
from every view of the case, that he should be required to make 
amends so far as possible to the creditors by giving his assistance 
in undoing his wrongs and in reimbursing his creditors upon his 
contracts so far as possible. If he is not discharged he will be 
interested in having the estate pay as large a dividend as possi- 
ble, as his indebtedness will be reduced to that extent. 

DEATH OR INSANITY OF BANKERUPTS. 
The provision made by the bill is in the interest of economy. 


That is, if the proceedings in bankruptcy were only to be main- | " , ‘ Lt 
estate and the reason for his misfortune, and the creditors have 
| had an opportunity to consider the worth of theirclaims by con- 


tained in the event of the continued life and sanity of the bank- 
rupt, it might be that they would be transferred to the probate 
court in the event of one of those sad calamities at great ex- 
pense and delay without any resulting good. In the case of in- 
sanity, after being transferred-to the probate court proper, the 
bankrupt might become sane with the result that the case would 
be again returned to the bankruptcy court. These provisions 
are unquestionably in the interest of a proper and economical 
administration of bankruptcy estates. 
PROTECTION AND DETENTION OF BANKRUPTS. 

Paragraph @ of the bill under this heading is devoted to the 
protection of the bankrupt from apprehension upon civil process. 
His imprisonment for debt can be secured in comparatively few 
States; this section will therefore have buta limited application. 


bankrupt from running away within six months after the ad- 
judication in the event his departure will defeat (that is, ‘‘ de- 
feat, defraud, delay, avoid, hinder, or impede”) the proceedings 
in bankruptcy. 

It is specially provided that the bankrupt shall not be impris- 
oned. In the event process is issued under this heading there 
shall be an immediate hearing, and unless it is necessar 
best interests of the estate, the bankrupt will not even be detained 
in the custody of the marshal. Under the old law this restric- 
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COMPOSITIONS WHEN CONFIRMED. 


Under the first of the bankruptcy laws there were no provi- 
sions for the settlement of debtors with their creditors. Under 
those laws, if proceedings were commenced, there was no wa) 
provided by which they might be terminated short of a com- 
plete administration. The law of 1867 contained an incomplete 
provision of thiskind. Thislaw contains a most carefully drawn 
provision upon that subject, and it seems probable that the re- 
sult will be the compromise of 3 greater number of cases than 
will be tried and administered. 

Under the last law a good many impositions were practiced 
under a corresponding incomplete provision; that is, the bank- 
rupt not infrequently, by misrepresentations as to his financial 
condition, secured concessions at the hands of his creditors which 
amounted to actual fraud. They not infrequently made prom- 
ises of settlement which they must have known in advance 
they could not comply with, using it only as a means of ascer- 
taining the views of the creditors, and subsequently withdrew 
such offers and substituted those which were less favorable. 

It seems but reasonable that the debtor who wishes to ask an 
extension of time within which to pay his debts, either with or 
without secarity, or for their payment in full or a partial pay- 
ment, in full settlement should, as a condition-precedent, per- 
mit his creditors to make inquiry of him as to his financial af- 
fairs; this is secured by the bill,which provides for an examina- 
tion at a meeting of the creditors or in open court. An honest 
debtor could have no objection to making a disclosure of his 
financial affairs to thos: from whom he has obtained money or 
goods, wares or merchandise. The dishonest debtor may object 
to such a disclosure, but ought, as it seems to me, to be required 
to make it not only in the best interests of his creditors, but as 
an example to deter others from being guilty of fraudulent acts. 

The creditors of a bankrupt,in order to know whether they 
should or should not accept a proposition for settlement, ought 
to have an opportunity to calculate the worth of their claims in 
the presence of a statement showing the property owned by the 
bankrupt and how much and to whom he is indebted; these facts 
can be best disclosed by the bankrupt’s submitting an abstract 
from his books, or making a statement in the event he does not 
keep books, consisting of a schedule of his property and a list of 
his creditors. 

After the debtor has explained in person the condition of his 


sulting|the schedule of property and list of creditors, they ought 
to be sufficiently informed to say whether they will or will not 
advocate a settlement upon the basis which may be offered by 
the bankrupt. If he makes an offer which is so inadequate, 
either by promising too little or too much, it would not be worth 
while to have the same considered in court unless it were ac- 
cepted in writing by a majority in number and amount of the 
creditors. 

[t is therefore provided by the bill that before the offer shall 
be filed in court it must have been accepted by a majority in 
number and amount of the creditors. It then may be filed in 
court, together with whatever is to be paid in composition to 


* * | tha 220) e . Thie > § ficient t na 
Paragraph 6 is for the purpose of preventing the fraudulent | *“° ©™ ditor, added to which must be an amount sufficient to paj 


all debts which have priority and the costs of the proceedings. 
This provision will prevent unnecessary meetings growing out 
of either the enthusiastic bankrupt promising more than he can 


| comply with or the fraudulent bankrupt promising more than 


in the | 


tion was much more severe, and I never heard of its being im- | 


properly exercised; but for fear that it might be, these modifica- 
tions have been made, so as to prevent the possibility of this bill 
being justly chargeable with harshness. 

EXTRADITION OF BANKRUPTS., 

This section is simply for the purpose of subjecting absconding 
bankrupts to the provisions of the extradition laws now in force. 
SUITS BY AND AGAINST BANKRUPTS. 

The staying of suits after the filing of the petition in bank- 
ruptcy is simply for the purpose of securing the ratable distri- 
bution of the estates of bankrupts. 

The provision for the defense of suits by trustees, and of the 
institution and prosecution of suits is simply for the purpose of 
liquidating certain classes of claims. 

The limitation with regard to the bringing of suits by or 


| bankrupt is not due to his fraudulent acts, and (4) the offer and its ac 


he intends ultimately to offer to hiscreditors. These conditions 
having been complied with, a time will be fixed by the court and 
a meeting of all the creditors called. 

At this meeting the debtor and all of the creditors will have 
an opportunity to be heard, and the court will confirm the com- 
position— 

If satisfied that (1) it is for the best interests of thecreditors; (2) the bank- 


rupt has not been guilty of any of the acts or failed to perform any of the 
duties which would be a bar to his discharge; (3) the embarrassment of the 


| ance are in good faith and have not been made or procured except as he 


against the trustee is fixed at two years after the close of the | 


estate. It is thought that within that time all existing rights 
should be discovered and proceedings for their enforcement 
begun or else they ought to be barred. 


provided or by any means, promises, or acts herein forbidden. 


If the settlement is confirmed the judge will distribute the 
amount to be paid by the bankrupt to the creditors and the pro- 
ceedings will be dismissed. 

Under this provision I anticipate with confidence that every 
honest man who becomes financially involved will be able to 
make a fair settlement for his own and his creditors’ benefit. 
The fact that such a law as this were in existence would result 
in deterring creditors from commencing suicidal actions, in a 
financial sense, as at present, against their debtors, and must of 
necessity lead to many settlements in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the bill, even before the institution of proceedings, 


| either in the form of a voluntary petition by the bankrupt or a 





petition by the creditors. 
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_COMPOSITIONS, WHEN SET ASIDE. 


Compositions in good faith are, of course, the only ones which 
should be upheld; if they should be obtained by fraud it is of 
course in the best interest of honest — of every degree that 
they should be set aside. Accordingly, the bill makes provision 
that fraudulent compositions may be set aside upon petition filed 
within six months after they are confirmed. 


DISCHARGES, WHEN GRANTED. 


Bankrupts, except corporations, may be discharged upon ap- 
plication made after the expiration of two months after the ad- 
judication in bankruptcy, and within the next four months, that 
is to say, within the last four of the first six months. The reason 
for not permitting the application to be made immediately is 
that there ought to be a reasonable time within which fraudu- 
lent acts may be discovered. The petition may be heard at any 
time, but it must be filed within the time stated unless the pe- 
titioner shall submit evidence to the judge showing that the 
failure to file the petition within that time was unavoidable, in 
which event the petition may be filed within the next six months; 
if not filed within the extended time it can not be filed at all, 
and as a result the bankrupt will never be able to secure a dis- 
charge. 

It is confidently believed that all honest bankrupts will be able 
to file their applications within this reasonable time, and it is 
not the intention of the bill to benefit dishonest bankrupts. If 
the dishonest bankrupt could file his application without limit 
of time he would simply wait until his witnesses had died or moved 
away and then secure his discharge simply because there is no 
one to oppose it. 

The paragraph defining the reasons why a discharge shall not 
be granted, is as follows: 

b The judge shall hear the application for a discharge, and such pleas as 
may be made in opposition thereto by parties in interest, atsuch time as his 
convenience will permit and as will give parties in interest a reasonable op- 
portunity to be heard, and discharge the applicant unless he has (1) com- 
mitted an offense punishable by imprisonment or fine as herein provided; (2) 
giving a preference as herein defined, under an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors, or otherwise, which has not been surrendered to the trustee; 
(3) knowingly made a materially false statement in writing concerning his 
financial condition to any person for the purpose of obtaining credit or of 
being communicated to the trade or to those from whom he has sought or 
obtained credit; (4) made a transfer of any of his property which any cred- 
itor who has proved his debt in the proceedings might, at the time of the 
bankruptcy, have impeached as fraudulentif he had then been a judgment 
creditor, unless such property shall have been surrendered to the trustee; 
or (5) witi fraudulent intent destroyed or neglected to keep books of ac- 
count or records from which his true condition might be ascertained. 

ec'Yhe confirmation of a composition shall discharge the bankrupt from his 
debts other than those agreed to be paid by the termsof the composition and 
those not affected by a discharge 

No honest man will be prevented from securing a discharge 
because of these provisions, but I confidently believe it will pre- 
vent every dishonest man from securing a discharge. There 
may be cases, of course, in which a discharge will be granted to 
a dishonest debtor because creditors do not look after their own 
interests; but under like circumstances such fraudulent debtors 
would go unwhipped of justice under this or any other law which 
might be enacted by Congress or the States. 

it seems to me that the debtor or the prospective debtor who 
‘wants any more liberal terms for a discharge than are here pro- 
vided must anticipate that from the standpoint of honesty he 
will have occasion to need clemency, or bs possibly in the con- 
dition of the man mentioned in the anecdote who was counseled 
by a friend who had great confidence in the court by saying 
‘* You are sure to get justice in this tribunal,” followed by the 
reply that ‘‘It is not justice that I want, but an soquittal.” 

The creditor who is not satisfied with the above very care- 
fully framed provisions seems to me would have very little con- 
fidence in his ability to show the wrongdoing of his debtor, or 
else was hypocritical as the result of not being willing to have 
his honest debtor discharged upon any ground whatsoever. 

There are many men of unquestioned integrity who are averse 
to the exercise of the power in behalf of the individual to step 
in and say that when a man has made a contract he need not 


comply with it, but shall be discharged either by the payment | 


of a part of it or possibly no payment at all. There are debtors 
who are so sensitive to the moral obligation to pay their debts 
that they donot seek and would not accept a discharge as av ul- 
timate adjustment of their obligations, but having taken advan- 


tage of it has the benefit of it in the nature of a stay, and will ul- | 


timately pay his debts, notwithstanding the discharge. 

The views of the creditor as above must give way to the de- 
mands of a wise public policy; that is, the State has a greater 
interest in the freedom and prosperity of each individual citi- 
zen which entirely overrides the necessity for the enforcement 
of the obligation between citizenand citizen which comes in con- 
flict with the greater obligation to the State to support their de- 

udents and prevent them from becoming charges upon the 
community, and to educate their children, and thereby lessen 
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the probability of their becoming members of the criminal 
classes. 

Those gentlemen who are inclined to oppose the enactment of 
the bankruptcy bill must in the event of a successful opposition 
take the responsibility of denying the boon of a discharge to 
many hundreds of thousands of our honest fellow-citizens. They 
may be in doubt as to the wisdom of the passage of the bank- 
ruptcy bill all in all, but it seems to me that they ought to con- 
tent themselves with voting against it, so that in the event of 
its passage their constituents may receive the benefits accruing 
from its enactment, and if it will not resultin the accomplishment 
of good they can then introduce a measure for its repeal. The 
Constitution contemplated that such a law should at all times 
be upon the statute books and the boon of citizenship under this 
free Government must continually be curtailed to that extent 
unless Congress shall enact a bill upon this subject. 

The granting of a discharge is a beneficence, a Christian pro- 
vision in which I am happy to believe that nearly all the mem- 
bers of this body concur. 

The bill does not extend the right of discharge to corporations, 
who are the largest debtors in this country. The railroad cor- 
porations, according to the report of the last census, owe $5,753,- 
041,542—nearly six times as much as the national debt. The 
next largest class of debtors is the banks, which are also corpo- 
rations, and the same authority shows their aggregate indebted- 
ness to be $2,529,256,699. 

A “ee part of the indebtedness of these corporations is held 
in small amounts by the common people, and consist of the sav- 
ings of the industrial classes. Among these creditors are the 
employés of corporations and wage-earners, who are paid at 
stated periods and after their services have been rendered. 
These debts can not be discharged by these corporations, as they 
can not voluntarily go into bankruptcy under the provisions of 
this bill. 

DISCHARGES, WHEN REVOKED. 


It would not accord with public policy to have fraudulent 
discharges maintained; it is therefore provided that all such 
discharges may be set aside upon application filed within two 
years after they are granted. 

CODEBTORS OF BANKRUPTS. 

Anyone who has become responsible financially for the pay- 
ment of any debt ought not of course to be relieved therefrom 
simply because one associated with him failed. The bill there- 
fore provides that the liability of a person so situated shall not 
be affected by a discharge of one of his codebtors. 

DEBTS NOT AFFECTED BY A DISCHARGE. 

It is not thought that public policy would be best served b 
permitting a bankrupt to be discharged from taxes, debts whic 
have not been duly scheduled, unless the creditor had notice or 
actual knowledge of the proceedings, or which were created by 
fraud, embezzlement, or defalcation while acting as an officer or 
serving in any fiduciary capacity. 

JURISDICTION OF COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY. 

The district courts of the United States in the several States 
and in the Territories, and the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia, are given jurisdiction in law and at equity to admin- 
ister the act. Their proceedings are not limited to their usual 
terms, but jurisdiction is given them in vacation in chambers as 
well, 

One of the results of this power will be that in effect the courts 
of bankruptcy will be open the year round, and there will there- 
fore be no long delay in bankruptcy proceedings as now occurs 
in State courts between terms in the administration of bank- 
ruptey affairs. 

The question has been very seriously considered as to whether 
jurisdiction to confer the act might not be conferred upon the 
State courts having a similar jurisdiction, but it has been found 
impracticable for a number of reasons. 

First, since Congress alone has power to pass such a law it 
must be a Federal instead of a State enactment. It has been re- 
peatedly held that Congress can not compel State courts to exe- 
cute any of its laws in the absence of a willingness on their part 
to do so. If this jurisdiction was conferred it would follow that 
any judge of a State court might refuse to exercise it and thereby, 
in effect, suspend the operation of the act within his jurisdiction 
and thus destroy the uniformity of it as required by the Consti- 
tution. 

Second, no matter how plain a law may be, still certain phases 
of it will of necessity be left to the courts to be construed, and 
the efficiency of the act must depend in a large degree upon se- 
curing a uniformity of construction. The result would ba, if the 
attempt were made to confer jurisdiction upon State courts, that 
there would be a great diversity of constructions, and the act 
would ba ee inefficient, 

If an attempt were made to try a novel experiment by having 














appeals taken from a State to a Federal court, in order to have 
the final construction determined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, there would be very great danger of a conflict of 
authority, which would be a wide departure from our hitherto 
well-defined State and Federal jurisdictions. After all of the 
experimental theories have been followed to a logical conclusion, 
they are wanting either in power or practicability, and therefore 
have been abandoned for the simple, plain proposition of having 
a Federal law administered in the Federal courts. 

PROCESS, PLEADINGS, AND ADJUDICATIONS, 


Upon the filing of an involuntary petition (under the very care- 
ful restrictions hereafter referred to) a copy of it, together with 
a writ of subpoena, will be served upon the defendant, in the 


same manner as simple process is now served upon defendants in | 


equity cases. The writ will be returnable within fifteen days, 
unless, for cause, the judge shall fix a longer time. The defend- 
ant and any of the creditors not joining as petitioners may ap- 
pear within the ten days after the return process and file an an- 
swer to the petition. If it shall transpire that ten days is nota 
sufficient length of time the court may allow additional time. In 
order to prevent the filing of frivolous pleadings so far as pos- 
sible it is provided that such pleadings as set up matters of fact 
shall be verified under oath. 

If issues are joined by the making of a defense the case will 
be tried before the court, with or without ajury. If the issues 
are found forthe defendant the case will be dismissed as inother 
proceedings. If the verdict is for the plaintiffs, the defendant 


will be adjudged a bankrupt, and unless satisfied with the judg- | 


ment will have his right of appeal. 

If on the last day within ohich pleadings may be filed none 
are filed, the judge will, if present, on the next day, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, inquire into the case and either make 
the adjudication or dismiss the case. In cases wherein default 
has been made as above and the judge is not present, the clerk 
will forthwith refer the case to the referee, who will in like 
manner dispose of it. 
fied with this disposition of the case, they may, upon application 
and without the giving of a bond, have it certified into court to 
be considered and finally passed, subject to the right of appeal, 
as above stated. 

In voluntary cases the judge shell consider the petitions as 
filed, if present, and if absent they shall be referred to the ref- 
eree with like power, as in cases of involuntary petitions in 
which defaults have been made. 

I confidently believe that the proceedings as here provided 
will prove to be prompt, but not precipitate; deliberate, but not 
so long delayed as to be a practical denial of justice, as is now 
too often the case in proceedings in some of our State courts. 

JURY TRIALS. 


All persons who care to have the facts involved in the issues 
tried by a jury may have one by stating the fact of their desire 
in their answer or filing it at the same time. Of course if no 
answer is filed default will b2 taken and the case will be dis- 
posed of as just explained; but if an answer is filed, accom- 
panied by an expressed wish for a jury, one shall be summoned. 


This provision secures absolutely the right of trial by jury in | ,oc<’hefore those courts 


every case whenever it is so desired. 


If the parties in interest should be dissatis- | 
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sitions may be taken as in other cases, except that additional 
notices may be given, so as to insure the preservation of the 
rights of all parties interested. 

Cortified copies of proceedings before a referee are put upon 
the same plane as certified copies of clerks of the district courts. 

Under the old law the title of the property of the bankrupt, 
upon the adjudication invested by operation of law in an officer 
called the register in bankruptcy, and upon an appointment of 
the assignee, a conveyance was made to him by the register of 
the property of the bankrupt. Under this law the title vests by 
operation of law as of the date of the filing of the petition di- 
rectly in the trustee, and notice thereof is imparted by the filing 
of record of the certified copy of the order approving the bond 
of the trustee. 

A certified copy of the order of the court, affirming or setting 


| * es6 ° - ° ° . 
aside a composition or granting or setting aside a discharge not 





| chambers and during term time. 


revoked usually constitute conclusive evidence of the jurisdiction 
of the court, the regularity of the proceedings, and of the fact 
that the order was made. 

In cases in which a composition is affirmed, the title of the 
bankruptcy property reinvests in him by operation of law, anda 
certified copy of the order to that effect shall impart the same 
notice as a deed to him would impart to the public. 

RETERENCE OF CASES AFTER ADJUDICATION. 

Whenever the adjudication is made, the court will refer it to 
the proper referee or retain it in court and cause it to be admin- 
istered without a reference, or certain branches of the case may 
be referred for the taking of evidence or other proceedings 
which may prove necessary. In order that the convenience of 
all parties may b2 served, it is provided that cases may be trans- 
ferred from one referee to another. 

JURISDICTION OF UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURTS. 

The jurisdiction of the United States circuit courts is limited 
to exactly that which it would have possessed had the contro- 
versy arisen between the bankrupt and his creditor or debtor, 
if bankruptey proceedings had not intervened. 

Suits which are brought by the trustee can only be brought in 
courts which would have had jurisdiction of the controversy bde- 
tween the bankrupt and the adverse claimant, if bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings had not intervenel, or by consent of the proposed de- 
fendant suit might be brought in the court of bankruptcy. 

In order to secure as prompt a disposal of cases in which it is 
charged that offenses under the act have been committed as 
pozsible, the United States circuit courts are given concurrent 
jurisdiction with the courts of bankruptcy of such cases. 

JURISDICTION APPELLATE 

Courts having appellate jurisdiction from courts of bankruptcy 
are vested with power to hear and decide appeals in vacation in 
The same is true of the Su- 
preme Court of the Unitei States, in so far as it exercises appel- 
late jurisdiction from courts of bankruptcy not within an organ- 
ized circuit and from the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia. 

The conferring of jurisdiction upon these courts in chambers 


OF COURTS. 


| in vacation will tend to the prompt disposal of bankrup‘cy busi- 


It has been suggested by gentlemen who are deservedly emi- | 


nent among their professional brethren, and whose experience 


has been such as to give to their opinions great weight, that | 


they think that all facts in bankruptcy cases should be found by | to exercise the power to pass such a law that there has been a 


the court without the intervention of ajury. I do not concur in 
that view, as I think that the jurysystem is one of the bulwarks 
of our liberties, and that the right of submitting matters of fact 
in controversy for final determination to a jury is desirable in 
every case. The fact that such is the rule in all courts of the 
country except the purely equity courts would result in creating 
a general dissatisfaction with the bankruptcy law which did not 
make that provision. 

[t is not attempted to provide any other or different means by 
which the rights of a trial by jury may be secured or enjoyed than 
as now or hereafter provided by laws upon this subject. 


OATHS, AFFIRMATIONS. 


for the convenience of creditors in preparing their claims | 


against bankruptcy estates, it is provided that oaths may be taken 


ness, without interfering with the dispozal of the ordinary busi- 
This provision isnecessary, as I think, 
because when the act first takes effect there will probably arise a 
good many cases of construction which could not have been fore- 
seen and which ought to be promptly decided. This condition 
grows out of the fact that Congress hasfor so long atime refused 


accumulation of business which could not be disposed of 
discharge of. honest 
all during the period 


rrea 
ny 

in any other court or courts relating to the 
insolvents who have been constant sufferers 


| within which there has been no such law. 


| after the appeal is returnable the case sh 


or affirmations made before referees, State or national officers | 


authorized to administer oaths, and diplomatic or consular officers 
of the United States in foreign countries. 
EVIDENCE. 

Courts of bankruptcy may, upon application of parties in in- 
terest, require persons who are competent witnesses to appear 
in court before a referee or a judge of a State court to be exam- 
ined concerning facts in issue in bankruptcy proceedings. Depo- 


| of; such jurisdiction will be exercised in a summary way, 


++ 
A 


In order to insure adequats> notice to the parties in interest of 
disposal of cases upon appeal, it is provided that within ten days 
ull be set down at some 
future time for hearing, with due reference to the exigencies of 
the case, that is, if it should happen that among the bar 
cases there was one which would prove decisive of others, th 
it of course should have precedence as being the mor 
tant. 

The appellate courts are given a general superintendence of 
the bankruptcy courts in cases, except in which an appeal may 
be taken or a writ of error sued out, when the interest of the ag- 
grieved party exceeds $500, and the appeal or petition has been 
filed within ten daysafter the action or refusal toact complained 
as in 


> L> ve + tr 
IKTUPUCY 
at 


n nor. 


| @ court of equity, after the adverse party shall have had ten 
| days’ notice. 


APPEALS AND WRITS OF ERROR 


Under the old law a specific bankruptcy appeal was provided, 
and as a result the members of the bar were annoyed by there 
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being one form of appeal in ordinary cases and another in_bank- 
ruptcy cases, and litigants were put to large expense and sub- 
jected to inconvenient delays because of the necessity for secur- 
ing a construction of these provisions by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In this bill the opposite course has been pur- 
sued, in this, that appeals are likene 
so far as applicable, and it is to be hoped that they will neither 
prove annoying to the members of the bar nor expensive to the 
litigants. 

Appeals may be taken or writsof error may be sued out in con- 


troversies involving $500 and over, adjudications upon petitions, | 


the granting or refusal of applications for the removal of cases, 


and the granting and dismissal of petitions for discharges; they | 
shall be prosecuted within ten days after the order complained | 


of, or refusal to grant an order prayed, unless further time be 
granted by the judge. As stated, they will be taken in pursu- 


ance of the provisions of law now in force on that subject, or | 


such as may be hereafter enacted. 
Trustees shall not be required to give appeal bonds. 
Appeals can not be taken to the Supreme Court of the United 


States, nor can writs of error be sued out in that court, except | 


as now provided by law. 
ARBITRATION OF CONTROVERSIES. 

The spirit of the age is to arbitrate controversies. 
therefore, makesample provision for arbitration a3 a substitution 
for an appeal to the courts. 

In the administration of bankruptcy affairs there are fre- 


but which would result naturally in the expenditures of a greater 
amount of costs than the amount involved if it were necessary to 
go into court and litigate the subjects. It has therefore been 
provided that the arbitration may be had under careful restric- 
tions to prevent the perpetration of fraud through the conni- 


vance of the person intrusted with the title of the creditors for | 


the purpose of the marshaling and distributing of the assets, 
COMPROMISES. 


it is evidently for the best interests of the estate that the trustee 
should pursue that course, it is provided that he may do so, with 
the approval of the court. In order to prevent the possibility of 
the estate being imposed upon by the bad judgment or improper 
acts of the trustee, it is provided by section 58 of the bill that 
the creditors shall all have at least ten days’ notice by mail of 
the proposed compromise of every controversy. 


DESIGNATION OF NEWSPAPERS. 


In order to enable parties in interest'to see all notices which | 


are given in bankruptcy by publication, it is provided that a 
newspaper shall be designated in which they shall be published. 
If the convenience of parties will be promoted thereby, the court 
may in a particular caso designate some additional newspaper 
in which notices and orders referring to such case shall be pub- 
lished. 

It is of the greatest importance that due publicity should be 
given of proceedings, and it is thought by this means that end 
will be accomplished. The notice of the first meeting of cred- 
itors in each case shall be published at least once, and oftener if 
so directed by the court, and the last publication shall be at least 
one week prior to the date fixed for the meeting. Other notices 
may or may not be published, as the exigencies of the case shall 
require. 

The purpose of having notices published is to prevent the pos- 
sibility of proceedings being had without the knowledge of all 
parties in interest. This might frequently occur if the parties 
were at liberty to publish notices in any newspaper, as they 
would, if they had occasion to endeavor to secure secrecy, pub- 
lish notices in papers in which they did not usually appear, and 
thereby succeed in effect in securing proceedings which were un- 
known for the most part to the public. By this arrangement, 
anyone interested in a general way in bankruptcy proceedings 
can by a glance at the designated paper obtain information as 
desired, 

OFFENSES. 

The maximum term of punishment for the commission of offen- 
ses under the bill is two years, and the minimum is the smallest 
conceivable time. The offense must, of course, have been wil- 
fully committed and the defendant must have been found guilty 
in proceedings exactly similar to those for the trial of other ol- 
fenders in United States courts. 

The first offense is as follows: 

Appropriated to his own use, embezzled, spent, or unlawful 


any property belonging to a bankrupt estate which came into 
trustee. 


There certainly can be no objection to the inflicting of this 


transferred 
is charge as 


to appeals in other cases, | 





This bill, | 


| perjury should be punished at least as severely as provi 
| this section. 
In order to enable compromises to be made in cases in which | 
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comparatively light punishment upon one who shall have been 
fairly found guilty of having committed such an offense. 

The second offense is as follows: 

Attempted to account or accounted for any of his property, or attempted 
to account or accounted while a bankrupt for any of the property belong- 
ing to his estate by fictitious losses or expenses. 

It was, as I remember it, a usual form of hiding away property 
by making entries upon books of fictitious losses and expenses, 


| to account for property which was by that means hidden away, 


in one of the many forms. I have been told that in one juris- 
diction a lot of worthless railroad bonds were so often purchased 
by proposed bankrupts in turn, only to be accounted for as part 
of their assets, and then sold at auction for a nominal sum, with 
the result of their worth upon the books having been hidden 
away by the bankrupt, that it became quite a scandal. It seems 
necessary that the law should contain this provision to prevent 
a recurrence of such wrongful acts, 

The third ground is: 

Concealed while a bankrupt, or after his discharge, from his trustee any 
of the property belonging to his estate. 

This offense is a theft by the bankrupt from his creditors, and 
is therefore properly punishable as here provided. 

The fourth ground is as follows: 

In case of any person having to his knowledge, after he has become a 
bankrupt, proved a false claim against his estate, failed to disclose that fact, 
within one month after coming to a knowledge thereof, to his trustee. 


Thts offense would simply constitute the bankrupt as particeps 


) . ; | criminis with the person who shall have in this way secured 
quently many vexed questions which ought to be settled in the | 
best interests both of the creditors and of the adverse claimants, | 


property from a bankrupt estate to which he is not lawfully en- 
titled, and therefore it ought to be punished. Under the duties 


| ofa bankrupt he is required to make this disclosure immediately, 
| but it does not become an offense punishable as here provided 


unless he shall have failed to do so for one month. 
The fifth offense is as follows: 
Made a false oath in, or in relation to, any proceeding in bankruptcy. 
[I have never heard of anyone yet who was not ae oe 
ea in 


The sixth offense is as follows: 
made a substantially false valuation, as a bankrupt, of any of the property 
of his estate in his schedule of property, or omitted therefrom any of the 
property of his estate, or from the list of his creditors any person to whom 
ne is indebted in a substantial amount, or included therein any person to 
whom he is notindebted, orincluded therein a creditor for an amount sub- 
stantially more than the true indebtedness. 

Itis provided in the section with relation to compensations 
that as a basis of settlement a schedule of property and list of 
creditors as required shall be filed. Ifthe debtor should will- 
fully pervert these facts, it would result in a wrong to the cred- 
itors amounting to an improper appropriation of property in 
which they are interested, to say the least of it. This heading 
is very carefully guarded by the use of the qualifying words: 
‘* Substantially false valuation,” and ‘‘ Substantial amount,” and 


| ‘An amount substantially more than the true indebtedness.” 


The seventh heading is as follows: 

Obtained on credit any prenente with intent not to pay for the same or 
with intent to use the same to prefer a creditor or increase his property in 
contemplation of bankruptcy. 

Obtaining goods under false pretenses is certainly an offense 
by common consent. It is, of course, immaterial whether the 
goods so obtained were for the benefit of some other creditor or 
for the increase of assets in bankruptcy or for the benefit of the 
debtor personally, as the loss to the aggrieved party would be 
the same in each instance. 

The eighth heading is as follows: 

Presented any false, or substantially exaggerated, claim for proof against 
the estate of a bankrupt, or used or offered to use any such claim in com- 
position personally or by agent, proxy, or attorney, or as agent, proxy, or 
attorney. 

The claim as presented must be false or substantially exagger- 
ated; the allowance of such claim would result in deteriorating 
the claims of bona fide creditors. Not only would the act will- 
fully done by the principal, but by the agent, proxy, or attorney 
justify his punishment, but it would also justify a punishment vt 
the agent, proxy, or attorney. In other words, it is proposed to 
punish all of those persons who willfully endeavor to defraud an 
estate by the attempt to use, or the actual using of false or sub- 
stantially exaggerated claims. 

The ninth offense is as follows: 

Received any property or the promise of the same, or paid or promised to 
ay any property as a consideration to act or forbear to act in any proceed 
ng in bankruptcy. 

Bribery in all of its forms ought at all times to be punished. 

The tenth heading is as follows: 


Secreted any of his property to avoid it being levied upon under legal proc- 
ess against bimselt or administered in bankruptcy, or any document relat- 
ing to his property or which is a part of or relates to an estate in his charge. 


The word “secreted” as here used includes, according to the 








dictionary clause of the bill, thefollowing: ‘‘Secreted, concealed, 
falsified, mutilated, removed, and suppressed.” The secreting 
of property is always of course for the purpose of preventing its 
roper disposai under the law, and is therefore intended to be 
antamount to a theft. The act ought therefore to be punished 
accordingly. 
The eleventh and final heading is as follows: 
Transferred, otherwise than in the ordinary course of hisibusiness, and in 
contemplation of bankruptcy, any property which he has obtained on credit. 
Those who part with property ought to be protected as against 
the willful act of those who obtain it in contemplation of bank- 


course of business. Honest men certainly would have no reason 
to do so, and dishonest men ought to be deterred therefrom, 
and hence this provision. 

A fine of not to exceed $100 may be inflicted upon anyone con- 
victed of any of the offenses, as follows: 

(1) Acted as a referee in a case in which he is directly or indirectly in 
terested; (2) neglected while an officer to furnish, in writing and transmit 
by mail, information, such as is within his knowledge or as may be shown 
by the records and papers in his possession, to the Attorney-General for 
statistical purposes, within thirty days after being requested by him to 
do so; (3) neglected for thirty days, while a referee or trustee, to fur- 
nish such reasonable information, concerning an estate in process of ad 
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| of the estate, and will not be of any expense to the 
ruptcy and then dispose of it otherwise than in the ordinary | 





|and may be removed as occasion requires. 


ministration before him or of which heis trustee, as may be requested by | 


parties ininterest; (4) practiced while a referee as an attorney and counselor 
at law, solicitor in equity, or proetor in admiralty in any bankruptcy pro- 


ceeding; (5) purchased while a referee directly or indirectly any property | 
of an estate in bankruptcy; or (6) refused while a referee or trustee to per- | 
mit a reasonable opportunity for the inspection of the accounts relating to | 


the affairs of, and the papers and records of, estates in his charge by parties 
in interest. 

cA person shall not be prosecuted for any offense arising under this act 
unless the indictment is found or the information is filed in court within one 
year after the commission of the offense. 

The limitation for the punishment of offenses enumerated in 
both paragraphs of this section is one year. 

The punishments for these offenses are much milder thanander 
the former bankruptcy acts, and it is believed that they will 
suffice to prevent the doing of a large amount of wrong which 
now goes unwhipped of justice. I do not believe that it is the 
severity of punishment which prevents the doing of wrongful 
acts, but the certainty that the offense will be detected and the 
punishment inflicted. 

I can not believe it possible that any honest debtor will object 
to this section of the law, but, on the contrary, believe that they 
will welcome it. 
who are so inclined will cry out against it, but I believe that it 
is necessary as a part of the law, and that it will result in the 
promotion of morality, and never in the slightest degree mili- 
tate directly or indirectly against the best interests of the hon- 


est man. 


RULES, FORMS, AND ORDERS 


The Supreme Court of the United States is authorized by the 
act to promulgate and, from time to time, modify and change 
rules, forms, and orders as to procedure, and for carrying the 
act into force. There are many provisions in the nature of 
rules, forms, and orders which can better be provided for in 
this way than in the law itself, as there may be occasion to mod- 
ify them from time to time as experience may necessitate. 

Courts of bankruptcy will control their own rules and orders, 
so far as occasion may necessitate, subject to such as may be pre- 
scribed by the Supreme Court. 

COMPUTATION OF TIME 

In order to prevent a diversity of the computation of time in 
the several States, it was thought best to prescribe a uniform 
rule: the rule here adopted is the one most favorable to those 
interested in the prolongation of time. 


TRANSFER OF CASES. 


The several courts of bankruptcy have jurisdiction to (1) adjudge persons 
bankrupt who have done business, resided, or had their domicile within the 
respective territorial jurisdictions for the preceding six months, or the 
greater portion thereof, or who do not do business, reside, or have their 
domicile within the United States, but have property within their jurisdic- 
tions, or who have been adjudged bankrupts by courts of competent juris 
em without the United States, and have property within their jurisdic- 
tions. 

Under this provision, proceedings might be filed simultane- 
ous against the same person, if it happened that he did business 
in One jurisdiction, and resided in another, or, in the case of a 
nonresident, it might happen that he had property under the 
jurisdiction of each of the district courts of the United States, 
and there might, therefore, be great confusion if it were not for 
this section providing for the transfer of cases. If it should hap- 
pen that the court refuses to transfer a case upon petition, it can 
be taken to an appellate court and there determined. 

CREATION OF TWO OFFICES. 

In view of the large amountof business which has accumulated 
by reason of there being no law upon the subject, it has been 
thought best to provide for an office which is in effect that of as- 


It is butexpected that the dishonest and those | 
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sistant to the judge of the district court. The business which 
has accumulated and which must be disposed of, and which 
ought to be done without interfering with the other business of 
the courts, is such that it has not been attended to by the State 


| courts, and could not be so attended to, becauseof the provisions 


of the Federal Constitution conferring upon Congress the sole 
power to pass a bankruptcy law. 

This officer is not to be any expense to the Government, nor 
to the county or district in which he has jurisdiction. 

The trustee will be elected in each instance by the creditors 
State or Gov- 
ernment. 

[f the bill did not provide for the appointment of the referees 
it seems probable that it would be necessary to provide an ad- 
ditional Lamber of members of the district Federal bench, and 
if so the occupants would be paid from the national Treasury 

APPOINTMENT OF 

The referee will be appointed by the courts of bankruptcy, 
Their territories 
ged from time to,time. 


REES 


REFEREES 


will be fixed by order, and may be chan 
QUALIFICATION OF BREF! 
[t was a cause of common complaint under the old law that 
relatives of the judges were too often put into these lucrative 
positions. Under this bill applicants for these positions must 
be competent persons, who are not in office other than commis- 
sioners of deeds, justices of the peace, masters in chancery, or 
notaries public, and not related by blood or marriage within the 
third degree to any of the judges or justices, and residents of 
or having their offices in the district for which appointed. 
OATHS OF OFFICE OF REFEREES 

Since referees are assistant judicial officers they will be re- 

quired to take the same oath of office as prescribed for judges. 
NUMBER OF REFEREES. 

The number of referees will be determined by the amount of 
business which may be submitted to the bankruptcy courts for 
transaction. In the beginning it is probable that this volume 
will be very large and that it will gradually decrease until it 
will be very small. It is, of course, due to parties in interest 
that the business should be disposed of promptly, and it is but 
proper, therefore, that the bill should provide the necessary 
machinery to meet their reasonable demands, especially so since 
it can be done without costs except to those interested. 

JURISDICTION OF REFEREES. 
Referees do not have any final jurisdiction, but their findings 





| are always liable to be reviewed by the judge; the transfer of a 


case or finding from the referee to the judge can be made with- 


| out expense to the } arty in interest desiring such removal; that 


is, the referee must, upon request, certify the case into court, 
and the judge will then pass upon it. In order to secure this re- 
sult it will not be necessary to give an appeal bond or to pay any 
costs. 

Jurisdiction to consider petitions is confined tosuck. cases where- 
in there has been a default, and where voluntary petitions have 
been filed. The jurisdiction in this case extends only to acting 
in the absence of the judge. While they are authorized to ad- 
minister oaths and to examine personsas witnesses and to require 
the production of documents, they are not authorized to commit 
recalcitrant witnesses orcustodians of documents. Inthe absence 
of the judge from the district, or of his sickness or inability t 
act, where great hardships might arise to both debtors and ered- 
itors with reference to the seizure and release of property, it is 
therefore provided that this officer may actin that event; but, 
as before stated, whatever he may do will be subject to revision 
upon certificate to the judge. 

Chis officer does not have jurisdiction under any circumstances 
of questions arising out of the applications of bankrupts for com- 
positions or discharges, as it is thought that those questions 
ought to be determined by the court itself. There may be cases 
in which it would greatly expedite proceedings to employ 
stenographer, and hence it is provided that this may be done by 
that officer, at the expense of the estate, upon the application of 
the trustees. 


oO 


DUTIES OF REFEREES 


The referee is the custodian of the records in each case pend- 
ing for administration before him. These records will embrace 
among other things the list of the claims which have been al- 
lowed and the reports of the trustees showing the amount of 
money on hand belonging to estates. He therefore isthe proper 
officer to declare dividends and to prepare a list of creditors 
showing to whom they should be paid. Since it is necessary 


that schedules of property and lists of creditors should be super- 
vised and correeted if occasion shail require, this officer seems 
to be the proper one to do so. 

Under the old law notices to creditors were given by t! 


1c offi- 
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cer corresponding to the trustee under the present law; he was 
usually a different individual in each case, and not infrequently 
was an individual without clerical experience or accomplish- 
ments, and as a result notices were frequently not given accord- 


ing to law, and in most instances were faulty in many respects. | 


To avoid this condition of affairs it has been provided that all 
notices shall be given by the referee, as he will sooner or later 
become proficient therein, although possibly wanting in experi- 
ence in the beginning. The making up of records and transmit- 


ting them to the judge is his duty, in connection with securing | 


in effect an appeal from him to the judge in all contested mat- 
ters. 


lect to make up the schedules of property and lists of creditors 
as required by law to be filed inevery case; 


the bestobtainable sources. The other duties, are such as I think 
shouid be performed by him, without the possibility of contro- 


versy between the friends an enemies of the proposed legisla- | 


tion. 


Thesé officers are prohibited from acting in casas in which they | 


are interested or participating as counsel in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, and from purchasing property of estates in bankruptcy. 
COMPENSATION OF REFEREES, 
The referee shall receive a ten-dollar filing fee in each case, 


and a commission of 1 per cent on the net result of estates ad- | 
ent in cases in which | 


ministered before them, or 14 of such per 
there are compositions. In certain cases in which they perform 
only part of the duties they will receive only part of such com- 
pensation. ; 

Under the old law the compensation of officers corresponding 
to these was altogether out of proportion to the services ren- 
dered. It may be that this bill has gone to the extreme in the 
line of economy; but if so it certainly is an error on the right 
side. 

For myself, I believe that it will bs possible to secure the 


services of competent men to perform these duties, since the hold- | 
ing of a commission as referee would not seriously interfere with | 


the practice of an attorney, unless there were enough business 
pending before him to pay him a reasonable compensation at 
the prices fixed. 


It is always esteemed an honor to hold an appointment under 
a national law, and I do not believe that this will prove an ex- 
ception to the general case. 
I have learned in many parts of the et of movements 
i 


which had already been made by gentlemen looking to securing 
these appointments, and am told that in every instance the pro- 
posed applicants were men of good character and of established 
reputations. 
CONTEMPTS BEFORE REFEREES. 

The referee ought to be protected in the performance of his 
duties, and hence this section is submitted for enactment. It 
was not thought that an officer of this limited jurisdiction ought 


to have authority to punish for contempts, and the provision is | 
added, therefore, which refers the whole matter to the court | 
with authority to hear evidence as to the act complained of, | 
with final jurisdiction to dispose of the matter as if the act | 


complained of, if actually committed, had occurred before the 
court. 
RECORDS OF REFEREES. 
The recordings of proceedings in bankruptcy are to be kept 
by the referee as nearly as may be in the same manner &s rec- 


ords are now kept in equity cases in the circuit courts of the | 
They are to be kept in separate books so that | 


United States. 
as soon as a cas3 is concluded the records may be returned to 
court instead of being kept on file with the referee. Keeping 


the records in this manner will also facilitate their transmission | 
2ase of a hearing in court, and | 


from the referee to the court in 
vice Versa. 


Under the old law the records were duplicated with the effect | 


of multiplying papers, increasing fees for the officers, and the 
consequent absorption of estates. 
The system here provided is as simple as it is possible to make 


it with due reference to keeping proper records, and the labor | 


of preparing them will be paid for by the ordinary compensation 
of the referee. 
BEFEREE’S ABSENCE OR DISABILITY. 
In order to prevent inconvenience to parties in interest by 
changes on account of the absence of referees, it is provided that 


the judge or some other referee may act in the absence of any | 


one before whom proceedings are pending. 
APPOINTMENT OF TRUSTEES. 
lt is provided that the creditors shall select a trustee and fill 


| appointment of the trustee. 


in such an event the | 
referee will make up such schedule and list as best he can from | 


This arrangement for the appointment of trustees will avoid 
the possibility of certain classes of abuses which were perpe- 
trated under the old law by certain evil-disposed members of the 
judiciary, who were said to have appointed favorites in all cases. 

It is believed that sines the estate is to be administered pri- 
marily for the benefitof the creditors they ought to control the 
They also fix the amount of his 
bond. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TRUSTEES. 

Trustees may be individuals or trust companies authorized by 

law to act in that capacity. The limitation both as toindividu- 


ites aetity he Ghens ba whic the bent wiitetans when | als and to corporations to those who reside or have an office within 
emay be cases In WAICch the vankrupt Wit retuse or neg- | the district from which appointed is for the purpose of having 


them at all times subject to the order of the court. 
DEATH OR REMOVAL OF TRUSTEES. 


Ordinarily the death or removal of the trustee would abate 
any proceedings with which they were connected, either as 
plaintiff or defendant. It is intended to change this in the in- 
| terest of expedition, and hence this section. 

DUTIES OF TRUSTEES. 
The duties of trustees have been carefully enumerated for the 
| guidance of those officers, as it is expected that they will be dif- 
| ferent persons in each case, and hence will desire specific direc- 
tions for the performance of their duties. 

It will be noted that the trustee is to account for all interest 
received upon the property of the estate. This provisicn is but 
proper, and will tend to prevent a delay in the distribution of 
| an estate, as might be the case if the trustee was permitted to 
loan it out at interest for his own benefit. The requiring of the 
| deposit of all moneys received, and the disbursement of same 
| only by check or draft, is for the purpose of preventing ‘‘ vest- 
pocket cash accounts,” which frequently result in primarily un- 
intentional but actual embezzlement of estates. 

COMPENSATION OF TRUSTEES. 

Trustees shall receive a $5 filing fee in each case, and a com- 

mission of 5 per cent on the first $5,000 or less paid to creditors 
in dividends and to officers, 2 per cent on the second $5,000, or 
| part thereof, and 1 per cent on additional sums. 
[t will be noted that this officer does not receive any commis- 
| sions on amounts paid out for expenses of the estate, and that 
| the amount to be received must bs computed upon the net result 
of the administration of the estate. He will therefore be finan- 
cially interested in an economical and prompt administration. 

The possibility of there being successive trustees for one estate, 
and of each desiring to draw full commissions, has been care- 
fully guarded against by a provision that they shall be divided 
| by the court, and shall not under any circumstances collectiveiy 
| exceed the amount as above provided. 

In order to insure a proper performance of duty by trustees 
it is provided that in the event they are removed for cause all 
| compensation may be withheld by the court. 





ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS OF TRUSTEES. 

It is not intended that the trustee shall hold any secrets from 
the parties in interest, and hence it is provided that they shall 
have access to his accounts and papers. 

BONDS OF REFEREES AND TRUSTEES. 

The referee is forbidden to practice as a lawyer in any bank- 
ruptey proceedings; he is forbidden to purchase directly or in- 
| directly the property of any bankrupt estate; he is required to 
| permit a reasonable opportunity for an inspection of the accounts 
and papers of estates in his charge by parties in interest. If he 
refuses to do any of these things he shall, upon conviction, be 
punished by a fine. He shall also be liable upon his bond to 
| parties whom he may have injured by these forbidden act:. 

The trustee is required to qualify within ten days after his 
| appointment, or conditionally within five days thereafter. The 
| amount of the bond will have been fixed by the creditors at the 
time of the appointment of the trustee. It is provided that the 
| creditors may at any time increase the bond as occasion may re- 
| quire. In the event of their failure to fix the amount of their 
| bond the court shall do so. 

Verv careful provisions have been made to the end that there 
shall be at least two solvent sureties on each bond, and thatthe 
actual value of their property above their liabilities and exemp- 
| tions shall equal the amount of the bonds. 

Sureties may be individuals or corporations organized for the 
purpose of becoming sureties on bonds. 

Bonds shall be filed and may be sued upon in the name of or 

by the person injured for a breach of their conditions. 
| The failure to give bonds as required on the part of trustees 
| or referees shall create a vacancy in their offices. 


vacancies. If they fail to do so the court shall act in their be- | Suits upon referees’ bonds siall not be brought subsequ -nt to 
half. | two years after the alleged breach. 
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Suits upon trustees’ bonds shall not be brought subsequent to | be paid in full before plain claims will be entitled to any per- 


two years after the estate has been closed. 
DUTIES OF CLERKS. 

The district clerks shall account for the fees received by them. 
Under laws now in force clerks are permitted to charge fees. 
They shall account for all amounts received, and retain as their 
own the fees up to a certain maximum amount; when they ex- 
ceed such amount the surplus shall be paid into the national 
Treasury. This provision does not change the rule in this re- 
gard. 

The fees due to the clerk, referee, and trustee shall be collected 
by the clerk prior to the filing of the petition; fees payable to 
the two latter officers shall be retained by the clerk until the 
cases on which they have been collected have been closed, and 
then he shall pay them over to these officers. They are required 
to exchange papers with tie clerk as occasion may require. 

COMPENSATION OF CLERKS. 


In each case the clerk shall receive a filing fee of $10 in full | 


for all services rendered in such case. Doubtless in many cases 
this amount will be too small; c_rtainly in other cases it will be 


too large, but it is thought that upon the average it will be a | 


fair compensation for the services rendered in bankruptcy cases. | 


In cases in which the amount received by the clerk exceeds 
the maximum amount allowed to the clerk it will be immaterial 
to him if the amount shall prove rather small for the services 
actually rendered. In cases in which the fees received do not 
reach the maximum it may work a hardship upon the individual 
clerk, but if such shall prove to be the case the matter can be 
remedied by amendment. 

Under the old law this officer received in most cases an exces- 
sive compensation to the detriment of the estates administered 
in their courts. If, under this law, an error to the other extreme 
has been committed it can be corrected as above stated. 

DUTIES OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

It is provided that the Attorney-General shall collect bank- 
ruptcy statistics and lay them before Congress. The purpose is 
to ascertain what proceedings are taken and what results are ob- 
tained under the act to the end that Congress may make such 
amendments as may seem desirable in view of the workings of 
the law. 

STATISTICS OF BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS. 

In order to enable the Attorney-General to collect the statis- 
tics as above required it is made the duty of officers to furnish 
them tpon written requests, 

MEETINGS OF CREDITORS. 

It is contemplated that the first meeting of creditors shall be 
held not less than ten nor more than thirty days after the adju- 
dication. It seems that at least ten days should expire after the 
calling of the meeting before it is held to the end that all par- 
ties in interest may be notified and be given every opportunity 
to be represented atsuch meeting. Itis provided that the meet- 
ings shall be at the county seat of the county in which the bank- 
rupt has done business, resided, or had his domicile, but if the 
holding of the meeting at such place would be manifestly incon- 
venient to the parties in interest, it may be held at a@ more con- 
venient place. If by any mischance it is not held within that 
time, the court may fix the date when it shall be held. 

At the first meeting claims against the estate will be con- 
sidered, and the bankrupt will be examined if such is the desire 
of the creditors. 

A notice of the first meeting shall be published; this provision 
is to prevent anything in the nature of a ‘‘ snap” meeting. 

Meetings subsequent to the first may be held by the written 
consent of all the creditors. 

Meetings shall be called by the court when one-fourth of the 
creditors file a written request to that effect. If the signers 
represent a majority in number and amount of claims proven 
they may designate the place of the meeting. 

A final meeting will be held whenever the estate is ready to 
be closed. 

VOTERS AT MEETINGS OF CREDITORS. 


In order to prevent the necessity of repeating from time to 


centage. Itis therefore thought that the estate ought to be 
managed in the interest of the unsecured claimants; as it is they 
and not the secured claimants, or those whose claims have pri- 
ority, who must suffer in the event the estate is not well man- 
aged. 

PROOF AND ALLOWANCE OF CLAIMS. 

Most of the claims which are presented against a bankrupt es- 
tate are admitted to be due by the books of the bankrupt, and 
hence the proof and allowance of these claims is made purely 
formal in the first instance, and in order to preventestates being 
plundered by improper claims it is provided that they may be 
suspended upon motion of parties in interest, or upon motion of 
the court, and in that event that they shall be proven in the same 
way that claims are ordinarily proved in court. 

Evidence as to such claims may be taken under the provisions 
of law now in force for the taking of depositions. Notice in each 
instance shall be filed with the referee, and when the purpose 
of taking the evidence is to defeat a claim, notice thereof shall 
also be served upon the claimant. © 

NOTICES TO CREDITORS. 

Creditors shall have at least ten days’ notice by mail of examina- 

tions of the bankrupt, hearings upon applications for the con- 


| firmation of compositions or the discharge of bankrupts, of credi- 


tors’ meetings, of proposed sales of property, the declaration and 
payment of dividends, the filing of final accounts, when and 
where they will be passed upon, the proposed compromise of any 
controversy, and the proposed dismissal of the proceedings. 
These careful provisions with regard to the giving of notice 
will prevent all classes of ‘‘ sharp practice,” which so often occa- 


| sioned scandals under the old law. 


The notice of the first meeting of creditors shall be published 
in the newspaper designated to publish notices, and in others if 
the court shall so order, and the last publication shall be at least 
one week prior to the date fixed for the meeting. This provi- 
sion is to theend that the public and all parties in interest shall 
have notice and be given an opportunity to appear, if they so 
desire. 

Notices shall be given by the referee, unless otherwise ordered 
by the judge. This provision is both in the interest of economy 
and efficiency. Economy, because the referee, in giving all the 
notices, can practice certain economies which could not be prac- 
ticed by the individual trustees. As the trustee is presumably 
a different person in each case, and will in all probability not be 
skilled in clerical work, it will probably be more efficiently done 
if attended to by the referee. 

WHO MAY FILE AND DISMISS PETITIONS. 

A bankrupt may file his own petition. 

An ordinary suit may be filed by a person with a real or im- 
aginary grievance, irrespective of the amount of the claim in 
dispute, but in involuntary proceedings in bankruptcy it is pro- 
vided that proceedings can not be commenced except by the 
concurrence of at least three creditors, and they must be those 
who have claims aggregating in amount, in excess of securities 
held by them, $500 or over; if the creditors of the proposed de- 
fendant are less than twelve in number, then one or two of such 
creditors having such claims may file the petition. 

[t is thought that these very carefully guarded provisions will 
prevent the filing of petitions, in all cases, for improper mo- 
tives. 

Since the petitioners can not obtain under any circumstances 
more than their pro rata part of the estate the selfish motive 
which now induces large numbers of creditors to bring compul- 
sory proceedings against debtors will be removed and the prob- 
ability will therefore be that a fewer number of suits will be 
brought against debtors than at present. The absence of a 
purely selfish motive for instituting proceedings will, without 
doubt, tend to beget a more conservative feeling between debt- 
ors and creditors and must in the end result to the advantage of 


| both. 


Ample provisions are made both for the determination of the 


| number of creditors in the event the petition has been filed by 


time in the body of the bill what vote of creditors shall be re- | 


quired in order to carry a proposition in the affirmative, it is 
provided in this section that it shall always require, except when 
otherwise specified, a majority in number and amount of cred- 
itors. 

Creditors holding claims which are secured or have priority 
shall not’ be entitled to vote at creditors’ meetings, nor to have 
their claims considered in computing the amount of claims. The 
reason for this is manifest; that is to say, secured creditors will 
be able to realize the amount of their claims above securities 
held, or above the value of property upon which they hold liens, 
and creditors having claims which are entitled to priority will 
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less than three and there is a controversy as to whether the 
creditors are more than twelve in number. It is provided, in 
computing the number of creditors fer determining how many 
must join in the petition, that those who are employed by the 
debtor at the time the petition was filed, or are related to him 
within the third degree, and have not joined in the petition, 
shall not be counted. 

Presumably, the relatives and employés of the defendant would 
be under his control so far as the institution of proceedings is 
concerned, and it was therefore thought best that they should not 
be counted in computing the number of his creditors. If the 
employés and relatives desire to join in the petition, and are not 
secured, they may do so. If the adjudication is made, the rela- 
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tives and employés holding bona fide claims will be entitled to 
exercise all of their rights, the same as other creditors. 

All of the creditors are given @ standing in court; if they do 
not wish to join as parties plaintiff, they may enter their ap- 
pearance as defendants and assist in opposing the action. The 
purpose of thisarrangementis manifest; thatis, all of the credit- 
ors are interested, and it is proper that they should be heard in 
determining the matter in controversy. 

In order te prevent the dismissal of petitions for improper pur- 
poses, it is provided that the creditors shall have ten days’ notice 
by mail of the proposed dismissal of the petition before the order 
of dismissal shall bo entered. ‘This provision is but a compan- 
ion piece of the others in the bill, which tend to secure fair and 
square dealings in all baukruptcy proceedings. 

RIGH’ OF DEBTORS AND CREDITORS UNDER THE PRESENT INSOLVENCY 
STATE LAWS AND UNDER THE PROPOSED BANKRUPTOY LAW. 

The report of the Committee on the Judiciary under this head- 

ing is as follows: 


A debtor can not, under the present insolvency lawsof most of the States, 
secure an extension of time or a settlement except by the voluntary clem- 
ency of every one of his creditors: under the proposed bankruptcy law he 
may, with the concurrence of a majority of his creditors, secure more time 
to pay his debts or effect a compromise by which the amounts owed will be 
reduced 

A creditor who wishes to secure a settlement for a debtor, under the laws 
of niost of the States, may be practically coercec into purchasing the claims 
of oLher creditors who have it in their power to prevent a settlement, and in 
that way secure a price for their consent; pursuant to the provisions of the 


bill now recommended creditors of the same class will enjoy equalrights and | 


can not thereforeimpose upon each other. 

A debtor can not legally secure even a limited discharge under many of 
such State laws; he can not under the laws of any of them secure a discharge 
from a nonresident creditor. Under the measure in question he may, if an 
honest man, secure a discharge not as a matter of clemency but as a right 
under the provisions of the Federal Constitution. 

A creditor who donates or sells a release to a debtor, by the laws of most 
of the States, knows that some other creditor may have joined therein on 
more advantageous terms, participated in fraudulent misrepresentations, 


or become the subject of favoritism; under the proposed law every creditor | 


will receive only what in equity belongs to him and will be bound by the 
decree of the court confirming the settlement. 

A debtor's property, under the present laws of most of the States, may be 
attached while he is temporarily embarrassed and the debtor broken up in 
business, aluhough amply able, if given alittle time, to pay his creditorsand 
have a surplus left; if the law advocated by the committee be passed, at- 


tachments will not be availing solely to the creditors causing them to be | 
levietl, provided the defendantis adjudged a bankrupt under a petition filed 


within four months after the levy of the attachment. 

A creditor under many of the present State insolvency laws is frequently 
compelled, through fear that some other creditor will take advantage ofa 
common debtor, tomake an affidavit as to facts he does not know to be true, 
and to give a bond in order to secure a ruinous attachment against an hon- 
est debtor, owing to the provisions of this bill he can deliberately inquire 


into the affairs of his debtor, and, if necessary, render him assistance in the | 


form of an extension of time, of the scaling of the debt, or of the loan of 
money, With the assurance that his generosity will be appreciated by the 
debtor and that he will be protected by the court. 


A debtor can not, as a practical proposition, have a meeting of his credi- | 
tors under the present insolvency laws of many of the States; because, if a | 


2x6tice calling such a meeting were sent out, there would bea scramble 
among the creditors to secure their claims by attachments, garnishments, 


his creditors whenever and asoften as he likes, since they can not get anad- 
vantage over him or over each other upon learning that he needs their as- 
sistance 

A creditor can not securo the confidence of his embarrassed debtor under 
the present insolvency enactments of most of the States, becausethe debtor 


take advantage of him and the other creditors. Ifthe proposed law be en- 
acted the creditor can always have the confidence of his debtors and be 
thereby enabdied to assist them in avoiding trouble and to help them if it 
comes, with advice and with money, if occasion requires. 


to give or coerced into giving preferences, and threby bring on his finan- 


cial ruin without actual necessity, with the resultof favoring a few créditors | 
and being compelled to continue to owe the others; the proposed act for- | 


bids the giving and receiving of preferences, and, as a result, the creditors 
will receive their equitable share of the estate, and thedebtor, if honest, wil! 
be discharged. 

A creditor, in view of the provisions of many of the present insolvency 
laws, suffers a nightmare of apprehension lest his debtors should, in antici- 
pation of real or imaginary dangers, dispose of their estates to his financial 
detriment. Under the measure submitted for passage he will be without 
fear, as he knows that whatever misfortune may befall his debtors he will 
receive his share of their estates over and above their exemptions. 

A debter frequently commits moral, and occasional legal, wrongs with re- 
gard to his property in the protection of his dependents under presentlaws; 


he will not have occasion to do soafterthe passage of the proposed law, as it | 
wil! permit him to retain the exemptions allowed by the laws of his State, | 
grant him a discharge if he is honest, ad thereby enable him to honorably | 


perform his duties to his dependents. 


A creditor, at present, whon selling goodsor loaning money, must take the | 


chances of his debtor giving secret liens and conspiring with others to de- 
fraud him; under the bill, now favorably reported, such secret liens can not 


be enfurced and such frauds may be prevented; he wiil, therefore, be liberal | 


in extending credit and thereby greatly benefit his debtors. 

A debtor may now, almust without restraint, engage in reckless specula- 
tion, buy goods not intending to pay for them, and make away with his 
assets with but small risk of punishment; under the pre act such con- 
duct, if the creditors protect their interests, will result in a liquidation of 
his estate. the re teaat 


tive methods in the affairs of commerce. 

A creriitor, under the present laws of many of the States, is without rem- 
edy as against his fraudulent debtor; by the provisions of the proposed law 
#n adjudication may be secured; the entire property and all property rights 
will thereupon Vest in the trustee, who will be entitled to use processes 


of a discharge, and in his punishment; the effect will | 
be a diminution of illegitimate transactions and the promotion of conserva- | 


es 


known to the State and Federal courts for securing the property and enforc- 
ing the property rights for the benefit of all of the creditors. 

A debtor, in view of the present laws, can notnow secure reasonable finan- 
cial concessions from his creditors, because they prefer to obtain judgments 
against him and hold them over him; after the proposed law is enacted he 
can obtain such concessions as he may be equitably entitled to, because his 
creditors will know that, unless they are granted, he can go into a bank- 
ruptecy court and enforce them. 

A creditor knows that less than 2 per cent of the people engaged in con- 
ducting the credit transactions of the country fail annually, and realizes 
that all of such debtors may now defraud him of every cent of his claim, 
and that such a result would cripple him financially; if the bill in question 
becomes a law such claims would all be collectible in part, and hence it 
would be impossible for him to be seriously crippled by the failure of that 
percentage of his debtors. 

Debtors and creditors both know that the present laws are neither uniforn 
nor complete; that concert of action between them is impossible; that 
through ungrounded fears and misapprehensions large amounts are unnec- 
essarily spent and valuable good willis dissipated: they know, too, that the 
passage of this bill would be the substitution of one good law for many poor 
ones, and under it intercourse would be cordial and action always in har 
mony with mutual interests, the expenses trivial, and the results consonant 
with the rights of all parties. 

The poor and the rich both know that under present insolvency enact- 
ments fraud, chicanery, and deceit are daily practiced in the administration 
of the estates of unfortunates; they also know that the bankruptcy bill is 
the embodiment of an earnest desire to enforce the rule that “honesty is 
the best policy ” and hence the great masses of them are in favor of its en- 
actment. 

PREFERRED CREDITORS. 


The distinction between a preferred creditor and one who has 
a lien should be very carefully noted. A preferred creditor is 
one who has received a payment from a debtor who is insolvent, 
with intent to defeat the operation of thisact, or for the purpose 
of obtaihing a greater percentage of his debt than other credit- 
ors of the same class. A lien creditor is one who, at the time of 
loaning money or extending credit tc the debtor, has taken a 
valid security therefor. 

The former is one who, having entered a class of unsecured 
creditors, thereafter undertakes to obtain an advantage over the 
other members of his class, after the common debtor has become 
insolvent, by securing a greater percentage on his claim than 
the other creditors of the same class; to enable him to do so 
would be inequitable. The attempt to secure preferences re- 
sults in the destruction of a great many debtors who, if the giv- 
ing or receiving of preferences were forbidden, might be saved 
to the business world, and their good wills preserved as a part 
of the accumulated wealth of the country. 

Most States have forbidden the giving of preferences, but 
still, in one form or another in most of such States these local 
laws are circumvented, and as a result the struggle for them con- 


| tinues, with the ever-recurring result, that is, the breaking up 


in business of honest men, the payment of large bills of cost out 
of their estates, and in the end the inequitable distribution of the 


| residue of the estates. 


This section of the bill will not in any way interfere with or 
affect bona fide transactions between honest men who are sol- 
vent. It will simply relate to the giving of preferences by in- 


and replevins; by the terms of the proposed law, he may have a meeting of | SOlvent men in contemplation of bankruptcy. 


If a preference, as described, shall have beén given ‘‘ within 
four-months before the filing of the petition, and the person re- 


| ceiving it or to be benefited thereby, or his agentacting therein, 
| shall have had reasonable cause to believe that it was intended 
knows that the creditor would be compelled in his own selfish interest to | 


thereby to give a preference, it shall be voidable by the trustee, 
and he may recover the property, or its value, from such per- 
son.” In order to establish the fact that the preference has been 


| _— : = iM 2CeESsAr “ re hat the gwiver was ins: ran +t 
A debtor, by the terms of many of the present State laws, may be induced | gavee ss ill be necessar 7 ee shat the giver was in vent, 


or gav e it in contemplation of insolvency, that in fact it consti- 
tuted a preference, and that the person receiving it had reason- 
able cause to believe that it was given to him asa preference. 
These facts must be proven affirmatively. It will therefore be 
seen that the party acting in good faith will not be in danger of 
having his transaction upset, and, on the other hand, that trans- 
actions not in good faith will always be in jeopardy. 


DEPOSITORIES FOR FUNDS. 


It is provided that the bankruptcy courts shall appoint bank- 
ing institutions as depositories for bankruptcy funds, This pro- 
vision is to prevent trustees from depositing funds in banks 
which they may wish to favor, but which might be insecure as 
places of depository. It is also in the line of lessening the prob- 
| ability that trustees will make private arrangements for per- 


sonal advantages on account of leaving funds on deposit instead 
of paying them out promptly to the creditors in dividends. 
EXPENSES OF ADMINISTERING ESTATES. 

The expenses of estates which are to be paid are limited to 
those which are ‘‘ actual and necessary;” they shall be “ reported 
in detail under oath, and examined and approved or disapproved 
by the court” before being paid. 

DEBTS WHICH MAY BE PROVED 

Liquidated claims may be proved and allowed against the es- 
tates, but unliquidated claims shall be liquidated before being 
proved and allowed. 








The litigation incident to the liquidation of claims will occur 
in the courts which would have had jurisdiction of such actions 
if bankruptcy proceedings had not intervened, except that the 
proposed defendant, who is a contestant with the trustee, 


may | 
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consent to be sued in the bankruptcy court, or if he objects, the | 


proposed complainant may bring h.s action in that court, but 
such is not the privilege of the trustee—he is limited to the court 
to which the bankrupt must have resorted if the proceedings had 
not been instituted. 


DEBTS WHICH HAVE PRIORITY. 


Debits owing to the United States, a State, or municipality, 
must be proved and allowed like other claims; they shall have 
priority only in the event and to the extent to which they con- 
stitute a lien upon the property of the estate. If they do not by 
law constitute a lien, they will only be paid the same as other 
claims. 

A discharge will not release a bankrupt from any tax or any 
balance which may be owing after a dividend has been paid 
thereon from the estate. 

Aside from taxes, the debts which have priority are, and they 
shall be paid in order as follows: The filing fees paid by credi- 
tors in involuntaiy cases; the costs of administration; wages 
due to workmen, clerks or servants, which have been earned 
within three months before the date of the filing of the petition, 
not to exceed $300 to each claimant, and debts owing to any per- 
son who by the laws of the Statesor the United States is entitled 
to pr iority. 

A composition which has been fraudulentl y granted may be 
set aside upon application made within six months after it was 
granted. A discharge may be set aside upon like terms within 
two years after being granted. The purpose of the composition 
and the discharge is to enable the defendant to again engage in 
business, but since the possibility of the eomposition being set 


aside er the discharge revoked exists in the first instance for 
six months, and in the latter for two years, it might be that the 


persons who had received the one or the other might not be able 
to obtain credit for thatlength of time. because if the same were 
set aside, the money loaned or property sold might be swallow: 
up in the payment of old debts. 

[In order, therefore, that full faith and credit shall be given to 
compositions which have been confirmed and discharges which 
have been granted until they shall have been in the ordinary 
courts set aside or revoked, a provision is here inserted that debts 
created by an individual who has had a composition confirmed 
or a discharge granted, after the confirmation or granting of the 
same and prior to the filing of the petition for setting the same 
aside, shall be paid in fulloutof the property acquired after those 
events, before any of the old debts shall be paid. This provision 


is strictly in accordance with the rules of equity and the ends 
aimed at by this bill. 
DECLARATION AND PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS. 
Dividends shall, of course, be of an equal percentage of the 


allowed claims other than those which have priority or are se- 
cured. They shall be paid out of funds remaining aft th 
claims having priority and those which have been scoured ‘bane 


been paid. 


The first dividend shall be declared within thirty days afte 





the adjudication, if the money available therefor amounts to 5 
per cent or more. The dividend shall be declared by the ref- 
ereo; he shall make out adividend sheet showing the amount to 
be paid, 9 and to whom to be paid. It shall by paid within ten 
days thereafter by the trustee; all creditors shall have notice of 
the proposed payments. 

Dividends subsequent to the first shall be declared upon like 
terms, and as often as the amount shall equal 10 per cent or 
more and upon closing the estate. The judge may order divi- 
dends to be declared oftener and in smaller amounts, if for the 
best interest of the estate. 

Bona fide dividends which have been paid shall not be dis- 
turbed by the proof and allowance of the claims of late comers, 


but their amounts shall be made good to them out.of the estate 
bef further dividends shall have been paid to the er rs 
who first received them. 
NCLAIME 
Whenever dividends shall not be claimed within the first six 
months after the final dividend has been declared, the amount 
shall be paid by the trustee into court. If they continue to re- 
main lainied for two years, the amount shall be distributed 
to unpaid er intil they are satisfied, and the residue, if 
any, shall be paid to the bankrupt. 
LIENS 


ore cits 


D DIVIDENDS. 


ine 


ditors 1 


Claims which would not have been valid liens as against the 
claims of the creditors of 
That is to say, 


a bankrupt shall notbe liens as against 


his estate. aclaim against an estate shall not 
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constitute a lien against it which would not have constituted a 
lien over the claims of creditors against the bankrupt if proceed- 
ings had net intervened. 
In the. event.a ereditor is prevented from e 
against a debtor who afterwards becomes 


snforcing his rights 
a bankrupt by the 


operations of the act, the rights which he had may be enforced 


| by the-trustee for the ber 


; OF 
| at the expense of the estate of the 


| an imaginary case in which A has 





»fit of all of the creditors 

[In order to prevent unsecured creditors from taking advantage 
each other, or attempting to do so,and conducting their fight 
common debtor, and with the 
assured result of destroying him financially, it is provided thas 
they shall not, as the result of any proceeding instituted within 
four months prior to the date of the adjudication, obtain a lien 
igainst his property. If any such lien has been obtained it shall 
be set aside as one of the results of the adjudication. If it has 
been created and realized upon the amount received, less 
able shall be paid to the trustee 

To illustrate the necessity for the above provision, let me take 
borrowed money without hav- 
‘yn security from X, and purchased goods on open account 
in the event of his insolvency and inability to pay both 
ditors in full, they ought to be paid pro rata out of his 
estate. It would be ineguitable and wrong for X to obtain one 
hundred cents on the dollar of his claim, and Y to receive.a 
smaller amount or nothing at all. Thisresult would be attained 
in violation of the rules of equity, if it were possible for X toob- 
tain a lien by securing a.confession of judgment levying an at- 
tachment, or securing an attachment on a plain suit in advance 
of Y’s being able to obtain the same result. 

[t is therefore provided by the bill that if the one or the 
undertakes by compulsory proceedings to take advantage 
cocreditor that the other, in the event.of bankruptcy 
ings within four months after the commencement of su 
or the giving of such judgment by confession, shall shar 
rata in the estate, notwithstanding such attempt. 


If the dissolution of the lien so obtained would milit 


¢ 


d, tax- 


costs, 


ing give 
from Y; 


of his er 


other 
of his 





ate against 


the best interests of the estate it shall not bz dissolved, but the 
trustee may enforce it for the benefit of the estate. 

Liens given by the bankrupt prior to the filing of the petition 
in good faith, and for a present consideration, which have been 
recorded, if such was necessary in order to impart notice, shal! 
not be affected by this bill. This provision will protect all bona 


fide liens which are given in the ordinary 
and will prevent the usual and ordinary 


course 
business 


oO ) 





methods irom 


ing interfered with even where one of the parties to such trans- 
action becomes a bankrupt. 

[t is shown by statistics covering a period of fourteen. ‘ 
years past that only a little over 1 percent of the men engage 
in business annually fail, either as a result of insolv: vy, d 
honesty, or precipitate action by creditors. It will th re b 
seen that these provisions a not in any way affect pre 
99 per cent: that is, ninety 1e in every one hu m 
engaged in business per annum 

SET-OFFS AND COUNTERCLAIM 

This is a provision to secure the proper set-offs between bank- 

rupt estates at the time the petition was filed and debtors 


creditors, and at the same time to prevent the impro} 





of claims against estates, with the result of the advan 
e interest of one creditor over that of the other. 
POSSESSION OF PROPERTY 
Ordinarily the property of a person against whom p 


have been commenced will remain in his posse 





the adjudication, and until the tr n ap 
in order to prevent the possibi improper d : 
being committed upon property wi 1 that . 1 
that the judge may, upon satisfactory proo a 
a warrant to the marshal to take possessi: 
warrant is issued, a bond must be given cond ) 
nify the defendant in the event the seizure shall pro 
been wron; efully obtained. 
‘he bankrupt may give a forthcoming bond in 
wishes to retain the property, and if adjudged a 
must turn over the property or pay the value of 
the trustee. 
These provisions are, in effect, an execution in aid of an at 
ichment, but are much more favorable than the ordinary a 


tachm« since the defendant has a 
retain the property. 


nt, 


i@vnt upo 
rign ) 


TITLE TO 


PROPERTY 


The title of the property of the bankrupt, other tl 
emptions, shall vest in the trustee as of the date « 
the petition by operation of law. 

The per sonal property shall be appraised. 
when practicable, subject to the approval of the 
so sold, it shall not be sold unless for at least 


It shall be sold 
court. , 


75 per cent ¢ 
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appraised value. . All real or mixed property shall be sold, sub- 
ject to the approval of the court. These provisions are to pre- 
vent the possibility of the sacrifice of property sales without 
due notice to parties in interest, and without their being given 
an opportunity to see that it brings its value. 

In the event a composition is set aside, or a discharge re- 
voked, the title of the property of the bankrupt, other than his 
exemptions, shall vest in the trustee as of the date of the filing 
of the application or the petition. 

The trustee may avoid any transfer by the bankrupt which 
any creditor might have avoided, and may recover the property 
so transferred, or its value, from the beneficiary unless he was 
a bona fide holder for value prior to the date of the filing of the 
petition. 

Upon the confirmation of a composition offered by a bankrupt, 
the title to his property shall thereupon reinvest in him by 
operation of law. 

EFFECT 


OF THE PASSAGE ©” A BANKRUPTCY LAW UPON THE 


GOODS AND INTE? £8ST ON MONEY. 


PRICE OF 


The report of the Coznmmicstee on the Judiciary under this 
heading is as follows: 


The —s- living where there are practically no laws have but a limited 
credit, and, as a result, must buy such goods as they purchase on credit at a 
high price; this high price is primarily to the detriment of consumers; as it 
is, they have to pay the profits which are added by the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, and the retailer, who in turn handle the goods; and because of 
the risks incident to trying to make collections under bad laws, each one 
adds a percentage to reimburse him for his losses. They may, of course, be 
fortunate enough to avoid the total losses expected, and in that event have 
the percentage collected as added profits. The honest consumer, it will be 
noted, pays—always pays—and hence has a direct moneyed interest in a law 
which is designed to prevent wrong doing and to reduce the hazards of busi- 
ness. 

The same statement of facts applies to the lending and borrowing of 
money. If the laws secure him the creditor is willing to loan his money 
withoutor upon slight security; whereas if they do not protect him and the 
coliection of the sum due under the law is not certain, he will be loath to 
loan his money and will exact a high rate of interest to make up for the 
losses suffered through the dishonest; the more imperfect the laws, the 
higher will be the rate of interest exacted. 

With regard to the purchase of goods on credit and the borrowing of money 
at interest, the truth is that honest people who pay their debts pay, in effect, 
the debts of rogues, in the form of multiplied profits upon what they buy 
and increased interest on the sums they borrow. 

It follows that those who buy or borrow will be benefited if the laws are 
so framed as to prevent roguery and swindling of all sorts. The passage of 
this law will therefore reliound to the direct financial benefit of honest peo- 
ple in every station in life; and the greater the distance they are from the 


commercial centers, the more imperfect the laws under which they now live, | 


and the poorer they are, the more will they be benefited. 


It will not do to say that such a law should not be enacted because it con- | 


tains provisions under which creditors may call upon their debtors for an 
accounting; all the States have enacted laws for the coliection of debts, and 
in those States where such laws are effective it will be found that goods can 
be bought on a small margin of profit and that money can be borrowed at a 
low rate of interest. 

lf there were no credit there would be no creditors and no debtors. Itis 
therefore of the greatest importance that a fair law should be enacted, as it 
will promote and extend credit. . 

Speaking ina general sense, the whole country has been developed, and its 
commerce is being conducted, on credit. A small part of the business trans- 
actions of the country are made on a cash basis, but the great bulk of them 
are on time. Thestatistics show, we believe, that over 90 percent of the busi- 
ness of the whole country is done on credit and that less than 1 per cent 
only is done on a cash basis. 

The demand for a law which will make credit secure to the giver and to 
the receiver is nota localone. It comes from every part of the country, be- 
eause the credit system is the rule and business for cash the exception. It 
will be to the advantage of the citizens of every State to have credit strength- 
ened. 

Those who grant credit and those who receive it know thatin case of finan- 
cial diMiculties happening to the debtor, he needs the help of his creditors 
on the basis of their mutual interests, irrespective of whuther the estate is 
to be wound up or he is to be tided over the difficulty in which he is involved, 
with a view to his continuance in business. 

Concert of action between the debtor and all of his creditors is impossible 
under the laws as they now stand; but such action could be enforced under 
the proposed law. If an administration is determined on, it would be upon 
the pasts of exact justice to the creditors, and if the debtor is honest he 
would be discharged. If the debtor wished to compromise and the creditors 
were Willing, a compromise could be readily agreed upon to their mutual 
advantage. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the passage of a bankruptcy law by Con- 
gress will do away with suspicions and beget coniidence between creditors 
and debtcrs anc, result in the reduction of the price of goods and of interest 
on money. 


RE .U.«aMENDATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


The people are entitled to enjoy all of the rights secured to them by the 
Federal Constitution; one of these rights is to have enacted a bankruptcy 
law; that right can not be enjoyed except pursuant to an enactment by Sen. 
gress; bodies of all sorts and petitioners of all classes fromevery part of the 
country have been for years, and are now, demanding the passage of this bill 
with an impressive unanimity. The right exists, the demand is made, and 
Congress ought to act. 

We belle ve that this bill is a wise, cunservative, and economical measure, 
and meets the just demands of the people. It isso guarded in its provisions 
that it will not be subject to the abuses and corrupt practices which prevailed 
in the administration of former bankrupt laws. 


Mr. Speaker, I must be pardoned for tie extentof my remarks. 
The House will see the necessity for my speaking at length in 
view of the fact that the bill under consideration contains seventy 
sections, and extends over sixty-one pages of printed matter. 

I deem it necessary that I now reply to the strictures and criti- 
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cisms which have been made upon the 
the Judiciary Committee. 
CRITICISMS, BUT NO SUBSTITUTE. 

Four of the fifteen members of the Judiciary Committee have 
filed what they style ‘‘ The views ofthe minority.” They admit 
a condition of affairs with regard to insolvency and fraudulent 
acts which should be bettered, but content themselves with a 
criticism of the biil recommended by the eleven remaining mem- 
bers of the committee without suggesting any better bill or any 
other or different remedy. 

THE OLD BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 

Their “ views” are prefaced by a condemnation of the laws 
upon this subject which have heretofore been enacted in this 
country. It is not my purpose to defend the former bankruptcy 
laws, because the differences between those and the one under 
discussion are so great that, irrespective of whether there was 
a@ preponderance of good or evil under those laws, they ought not 
to guide us in our action upon the bill in question. 

The last law is the only one with which many of us had any 
acquaintance in person. It was enacted atthe'close of the war; 
it was for the purpose of relieving the great multitude of men 
who were financially wrecked by that unfortunate struggle. 
Having been enacted to mect the selfish demands of the financial 
classes it was a one-sided law; it was subsequently amended so 
as to be even worse than inthe beginning. It wasadministered, 
in a part of the country at least, by a set of worse than irrespon- 
sible men, the acts of whom in this and in other respects con- 
stituted one of the most unpleasant memories of an unfortunate 
period in our national existence. There is no gainsaying th¢ 
fact that very large numbers of unfortunate men were relieved 
from debts which they could never have paid, and who have 
since taken a conspicuous part in promoting the well-being and 
prosperity of the country. 

THE QUOTATION FROM A MESSAGE OF EX-PRESIDENT GRANT. 


I am quite sure that ‘‘the minority ” did nut follow the leader. 
ship of Gen. Grantin his acts, which in the minds of the historians 
are thought to have been his mostimportant ones, butI regret to 
note that they are willing to follow himin an expression of views, 
which upon the face of them are erroneous as applied to the bill 
in question. 

The expression as quoted is to the effect that men involved in 
debt may be injured by the institution of bankruptcy proceed- 
ings; and at a time of stringency in monetary matters, might be 
imposed upon by obdurate creditors under threats. 

As to the present bill, at least, the propositions quoted are 
entirely untenable, but are applicable as regards the present 
laws of nearly every State in the Union. Any man who is in 
debt may be proceeded against by his creditors in every part of 
the country; such has always been the case, except for a tima 
in the Indian Territory. It does not follow under present laws 
that everybody who is liable to be sued will be sued; nor will it 
follow that every man who may be proceeded against in bank- 
ruptey will ba proceeded against. 

At the time of the monetary disturbance in 
was presented to the Senate, as follows: 

Sr. Louis, December 1, 


bill by the minority of 


1890 a memorial] 


1890, 


To the United States Senate: 


Your memorialist, the national convention of the representatives of the 
Commercial Bodies of the United States, respectfully calls the attention of 
your honorable body to facts as follows: 

The financiai affairs of the country are in a perilous condition. Business 
men in all of the States of the Union are apprehensive that there will boa 
panic. Citizens in general are alarmed at the outlook. Values of property 
are decreasing, Persons, firms, and corporations are daily failing whose as- 
sets are largely in excess of their Habilities, 

There is but a single cause for all of the above conditions, and that is a 
want of confidence. Asaresult of that single cause, money is being with- 
drawn from circulation, and the evils which are following, and are likely to 
continue to follow, areinnumerable. There is but a singie certain remedy 
for such single cause. The putting into circulation of more money may 
or may not avert the danger, as there is no limit to the amount of money 
that can and will be hoarded so long as the single cause, want of confidence, 
continues. 

Such single remedy is the enactment of a law by Coneress as provided by 
the Constitution pursuant to the provisions of which the property rights oi 
every citizen, in every condition in life and irrespective of the State in which 
he resides, will be preserved and may be enforced. 

Your memorialist further respectfully represents that confidence can not 
be readily restored under existing laws, because they do not contain ade- 
quate provisions pursuant to which the creditors of a common debtor may 
meet, counsel together, and render to him the assistance he needs, and ex 
tend him such favors as may be in his and their best interests. 

State laws encourage the selfish instinct of self-preservation, and as a re- 
sult creditors seek preferences and, failing therein, endeavor to secure them 
by compulsory process without regard to whether the debtor's conduct has 
warranted it, whether he is or is not solvent, and in absolute disregard of 
the equities of his creditors. 

In consideration of the possible wrongs which may be perpetrated under 
such laws property rights are insecure at all times, and especially when 
there is, as now, a prevailing want of confidence. 

The debtor's property is in peril unde: the circumstances above recited, 
because real or pretended creditors may attach it with impunity in any 
State where found, other than where he lives, irrespective of the bona fides 
of their claims. More than enough property is always levied upon under 








compulsory process to pay the amount claimed and costs, and is sold at 
sacrifice sales, so that no man can safely say that he is solventif he but 
becomes the subject of attack from his creditors who are contending, not 
for the preservation of his property and the enforcement of their rights in 
the quickest possible manner and at the least possible expense, but to se- 
cure the payment of their claims in full without regard to his or their costs. 
The creditor’s claim against a debtor is not secure and will not yield a nor- 
mal revenue, under the conditions above stated, because his debtor may, by 
any one of the innumerable fraudulent methods, become execution proof; 
even if the debtor, in anticipation of financial disaster, gives him a pzefer- 
ence, it may prove necessary to expend its value inlitigation inan endeavor 
to retain it; ifthe preference be given to another creditor, he must lose the 
amount of his claim or fight for it, with the knowledge that whether he wins 
or loses he will have wasted his time and incurred costs and counsel fees. 
In the event of a commercial failure the difficulties enconntered in the 
settlement of the rights of parties, when they are all honest, are perplexing 
under the laws of a single State, but when you add the element of a dishon- 
est debtor and dishonest and rapacious creditors, and consider the variance 
of rT procedure in the different States, and contemplate the chaotic 
condition incident to the determination of the rights of parties in interest 
by the several State courts having jurisdiction of parts of an estate, itis a 
wonder that men without property do not refuse to become debtors, and men 
with property do not hoard it and thereby stop the wheels of commerce. 
Your memorialist further represents that on July 24, 1890, there was passed 
by the House of Representatives a bill known as the Torrey bankrupt bill, 
and that thereafter and on August 26, 1890, the Committee on the Judiciary 
of your honorable body reported it with amendments and recommended its 
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enacted in their stead. In all of the States and Territories leg- 
islative bodies are continually meeting and making changes and 
modifications of the Jaws. Even the Constitution of the United 
States has been amended fifteen times as the necessities of the 


| country have demanded it. 


The fact, therefore, that England has attempted to keep. its 
bankruptcy laws abreast of the times, and has found from time 
to time that it was necessary to place additional safeguards 
around honest men to protect them against the machinations 
and chicanery of dishonest ones, is but an encouragement tous 
to place upon the statute books this law, and hereafter improve 
it asoccasion may require. 

In the plan of government formulated by the Revolutionary 
fathers it was provided that the bankruptcy laws should be na- 
tional in character or uniform throughout the Union. Ifthe first 
Congress had acted wisely, and its successors had amended the 


| law from time to time, there never would have been any State 


passage; that it mhakes ample and explicit provisions for the meeting of 


creditors of a common debtor to make a fair compromise, arrange an hon- 


orable extension of the time within which he may pay his debts, or appoint | 


a trustee to make an equitable division of the assets; the d scharge of hon- 
est insolvents who have made a full disclosure of theiraffairs and a com- 
plete surrender of their property; the adjustment by arbitration of matters 
in controversy; the dissolving of enforced liens in the event of an adjudica- 
tion in bankruptcy is had within four months thereafter; the allowance to 
bankruptcy officers of moderate fees for their services and the payment of 
them in such manner as to expedite the administration of bankrupt estates; 
the restoration of confidence at present and the prevention of the loss of con- 
fidence in the future by the proper administration of justice and the perpetu- 
ation of integrity in the transactions between creditors and debtors, the grand 
aggregate of which constitutes the commerce of the world. 

Your memorialist, in view of the foregoing, respectfully petitions for the 
immediate consideration and passage of that measure, on behalf of hundreds 
of commercial, industrial, and other bodies of all parts of the country; hun- 
dreds of thousands of men whose capital consists in part of credit justly 
founded upon confidence, and whose yeoopess are likely to be blighted and 
property swept away as a result of a continuance of the present conditions, 
and a million or more of United States citizens who have been beggared and 
are now compelled to labor in menial places because there isnot a bankruptcy 
law in force providing for their relief as contemplated by the Constitution of 
their country. 

The conclusion I therefore reach is that they have, with due 
deference to the knowledge of the commercial needs of the country 
and its financial conditions by these gentlemen, followed the lead 


of Gen. Grant at a time whenthey could ill afford to do so. 
PERPETRATED 


WRONGS ARE AND RASCALITY PRACTICED AT ALL TIMES. 
ef és 


It would seem from the statement of ‘‘ the minority ” that the 
periods when bankruptcy laws have been in force in the United 
States were the only periods when fraud was perpetrated and ras- 
ality practiced. It is known to them, to you, and to the business 
world, thatfor all time perjury has been committed by those who 
know not the truth, that fraud has been committed by the de- 
signing, and that rascality Las been practiced by scoundrels. 

The entire time of the courts of the country is now, and for all 
ages has been, devoted to upholding the right and putting down 
the wrong. Even the wrongdoers do not want bad laws. If it 
were not for the fear of the unrighteous to have unrighteous laws 
enacted, the battle for good government would be very much 
more one-sided than it is. 

The passage of this law will result in untold good and will 
prevent the perpetration of a large number of frauds which are 
now perpetrated because there is no probability under existing 
laws that the wrongdoers will ever be called to account. Its 
enforcement will directly benefit every honest man and will 
place the seal of condemnation upon none but the dishonest. 

Wrongs will be perpetrated and failures will occur; there 
must be laws on the subject; it is therefore our solemn duty to 
enact them. The bill presented is the embodiment of all the 
wisdom evolved from all past legislation and experience on the 
subject. 


ENGLISH BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 


I am indebted to ‘‘the minority” for their reference to the 
English bankruptcy laws. They admit that in England there 
has been a law in force on this subject for more than three hun- 
dred years. it is true that it has been amended and revised 
from time to time, but still the fact remains that that great na- 
tion has had continually during that time, and still has such a 
law. It has been necessary to amend it, but it never has been 
repealed. These laws have never eradicated all of the wrongs 
incident to transactions on credit, butthey have so far succeeded 
as to have always been necessary and have remained a part of 
the laws of that Empire, which is evidence that such laws are 
necessarily a part of modern civilization. In that country as in 
No human 


this changes are constantiy being made in the laws. 
invention is perfect. 

The constitutions and statutes of our older States have been 
amended, revised, and in some instances abolished and new ones 





insolvency laws. Congress has only enacted three bankruptcy 
laws, and upon finding them insufficient has repealed instead of 
amending them. 

Does this mean that there was no necessity for such a law? 
However rash the presumption in some cases, it is not to be pre- 
sumed that Congress will do a foolish or useless thing. If there 
had not been such a necessity, Congress in the first place would 
never have enacted one; and in the second place the several 
States would not have enacted laws in the absences of Congres- 
sional action. Since there is such a necessity and since the power 
was conferred on Congress to make the law uniform throughout 
the Union, what ought we to do? If by our failure to act we 
could prevent commercial failures or acts of dishonesty on the 
part of debtors, and at the same time preserve the rights of 
debtors themselves—those I mean who have become so honestly— 
I would of course not be in favor of Congressional action. 

But since according to the statistics between ¥5 and 100 per 
cent of all the men who engage in mercantile business sooner 
or later fail, and since all of this great per cent of our citizens 
are entitled to the protection guaranteed by the Constitution, 
that they shall have a discharge if honest, [ should feel that I 
were untrue to the oath of office I assumed upon taking my seat 
in this body if I did not do everything I could honorably do to 
secure the enactmentof thislaw. Debtorsdemand it; creditors 
demand it; and there is no opposition to it cutside of Congress, 
so far as I know, except upon the part of some governed by igno- 
rant prejudice and a few great houses who find it to their advan- 
tage to have the laws so insecure that they may take advantage 
of their small competitors and those who patronize them. 

ABSTRACT FROM A SPEECH OF SENATOR CONKELING, 

Again, ‘‘the minority” follow an otherwise to them ‘ 

god” in his errors upon this subject. 


strange 


Senator Conkling under- 


took to excuse some of the evils of the old bankruptcy law upon 
the ground of *‘ geographical difficulties,” and because it would 


not be possible to ‘* carry justice to every man’s door.” 

The dictates of reason suggest that in a densely populated 
country or city, where debtors and creditors are adjacent to each 
other, they may know of each other's affairs, and hence can act 
with more expedition in the case of wrongdoing or financial em- 
barrassment than they can where they are separated by long dis- 
tances and a sparsely settled country, in which case they must 
feel a great deal of necessity for just, wise, and equitable laws. 

Suppose, for example, that a New York merchant were to have 
an application to sell goods in Cuba on credit. He would be gov- 
erned very largely by the laws of Cuba with reference to collec- 
tion of debts. If there was no law in that country upon that 
subject, or if the debtor could easily secure a discharge of his in- 
debtedness without an honest surrender of his property, the mer- 
chant would of course refuse to sell his goodsexcept for cash. If 
the laws there were imperfect in character, and their adminis- 
tration was lax, the goods might be sold; but if so, the seller 
would add a very large profit in addition to the ordinary price as 
an insurance for the ris of losing his debt. 

This condition remains the same, although you may su! 
Texas, California, Oregon, or any other State of the | 


stitute 


inion for 


Cuba. It therefore follows that the mors sparsely sett! the 
country the greater is the necessity for a law which | insure 
to him who buys goods against being wrongfully attacked by his 


ereditor, and being made to pay for the rascality of others, and 
on the other hand will insure the creditor against chicanery, 
fraud, and favoritism on the part of the debtor. 
The objection of Senator Conkling that justi 
taken to every man’s door, although adopted by ‘* the minority” 
in the first part of their views. is inconsistent with their objec- 
tion to the bill in question because it provides that there may be 
appointed in every county, without expense either to the county 
or to the nation, a referee in bankruptcy, to aid in the adminis- 
tration of the commercial probate affairs of the country. Sena- 
Conkling was mistaken, and so are those who quote him. 


ce co il ] not be 
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AS TO ELECTION AND BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 

The suggestion that the exercise of a power to pass a bank- 
runtcy law is analogous to the power of making or amending 
State regulations for electing Representatives in Congress, as 
implied in the quotation from Mr. Stephenson of Virginia, is not 
at allapplicable. There is no analogy between the power con- 
ferred upon Congress by the Constitution in relation to holding 
elections for members of Comgress and that conferred as to @ na- 
tional bankrupt law; the former isa contingent grant, and is 
only necessary to be exercised in order to preserve the Govern- 
ment in the event that any State should refuse to provide for 
such election. On the other hand, the grant to enact uniform 
laws upon the subject of bankruptcy isan unconditional grant 
which may be exercised at any time, and which, I think, ought 
to be exercised so that there should be upon the statute books 
at all times a just law upon thesubject. If the power was not to 
be exercised, why was it granted? 

The States must have elections, and can better provide for the 
election of members of Congress, and at less expense, than the 
Mederal Government can do it, to say nothing of other reasons 
in that behalf; but, as above stated, the States can not legislate 
in a comprehensive way upon the subjectof bankruptcy, so as to 
secure the discharge of an honestdebtor. They cannot provide 
for & prompt and inexpensive marshaling of the assets of the in- 
solventif partof the property isin one State and part in another. 


Commerce has become so extended that very large numbers of 


individuals are doing business in more than one State; many 
concerns are doing business in all of the States. 

A great many i ‘iduals have been ruined financially by the 
fact that proceediny: were commenced in one State by fright- 
ened creditors, and as a result creditors in other States pursued 
the same course as a necessary means of self-proteetion: the out- 
come has been the destruction of large property interests with- 
out any corresponding benefits tothe debtors. In such an event, 
under anational bankruptcy law, the property would all be admin- 
istered in one court, quickly aud economically, and as a result 
great good would accrue to the creditors without damage to any 
one. The debtor instead of being ruined could get a composi- 
tion and perhaps be saved. 

NBED FOR A NATIONAL LAW. 


The fact that there have only been three bankruptcy laws en- 
acted by Congress, instead of being an argument against an 
equitable law upon that subject, coupled with the fact that the 
States have all done the best they could in that direction, con- 
stitutes an admonition to us to give immediate heed to the subject 
by enacting the bill. 

“TRY, TRY AGAIN.” 

It is admitted ‘‘ that there are some evils under existing State 
legislation which need correction.” It is impossible for the 
States to correct the ‘‘ evils” referred to, and it is therefore left 
only for Congress to do so. 

The claim that because preceding laws have not been success- 
ful and have been repealed is a reason why we should not fulfill 
our obligations to the people, is an argument which, if applied 
to the everyday affairs of life, would result in the abandonment 
of all classes of enterprise, the reduction of business to a mini- 
mum, and a consequent retrograde movement in all human affairs. 
It is no argument to a man about to enter into business that 
some one in the same line of business in the same place thereto- 
fore failed, if by an examination of the outlook he is satisfied 
that there is an opportunity for a hopeful, intelligent man to 
suecesd. It is no argumentto a bridge engineer who is solicited 
te build a bridge across a stream that one contrived by a prede- 
cessor fell in and was washed away. The motto, “‘Try, try 
again.” isthe one which was taught to us in childhood, and just 
in proportion as we adhere to it we are successful in life. 

APPEALS FROM BODIES AND ENDIVIDUALS. 

The organizations, both great and small, and in almost every 
part of the country, having for their objects the promotion of 
every kind and class of business and enterprises, have, with un- 
animity unprecedented, demanded the enactment of this bill. 
Thousands of petitioners from every walk of life, and from every 
State of the Union, have sent their appeals for this legislation, 
and yet it is argued because of the theoretical fears of some gen- 
tlemen upon this floor that the prayers of all these bodies and 
of all of these people ought to be denied. 

COMPARISON OF DIVIDENDS RECEIVED UNDER STATE AND NATIONAL LAWS. 


The statement of ‘‘ the minority,” showing a disparity of divi- 
denis received by creditors under bankruptcy laws as compared 
with State laws, that is, that ‘‘ not over one-third as much has 
been received by the creditors on their debts under bankruptcy 
jaws as under State insolvent laws,” is so indefinite as not to 
convey conviction to the mind of a fair man. Doe they refer to 
the three bankrupt laws which have heretofore been in exist- 
ence, or to one or more of them? 
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Why do they not give us the statistics to which they refer if 
they have them? at Stats laws do they refer to, and for what 
period? If they have the statistics why do they not produce 
them for our information? They allege that “ well informed 
persons state from theirexperience and observation ” these facts. 
Why do they not give the names of the persons to whom they 
refer, and the extent of their ‘“‘experience ” and ‘‘ observation” 
that others may have an opportunity of passing on the credibility 
of their witnesses. 

An examination of the statistics on file in the office of the At- 
torney-General of the United States, collected there as the result 
of the administration of the last law,are not sufficiently com- 
plete or so arranged as to be the basis of any intelligent opinion. 
The Department 0? Statistics of the Treasury Department has 
not and can not give any information as to where statistics on 
this subject can be gathered. I therefore challenge these gentle- 
men to produce any statistics from any well authenticated source 
to substantiate their indefinite and unsatisfactory statements. 

THE BILL PERFECTLY FAIR AND IMPARTIAL 

I respectfully submit that the impression made upon the minds 
of ‘‘the minority ” by the report of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to the effect that the Torrey bankruptcy bill was framed 
by creditors for the benefit of the debtor is not justified in the 
minds of fair men. 

The bill and the report speak for themselves, and I respect- 
fully submit that both are fair and impartial; the bill completely 
and fairly embraces on the one hand the rights and the respon- 
sibilities of the man who is in financial distress, and on the other 
hand, with equal fairness, defines the rights and responsibilities 
of those who have claims against him. 

There is no reasci. why legislation should be asked at the 
hauds of Congress b, fair-minded men in the interest of any one 
class. The fact that hundreds of thousands of men in different 
lines of business, and pursuing every sort of avocation in every 
part of the country, have petitioned for this bill, is, as it seems 
to me, proof positive that it in every respect comprehends the 
rights of all the parties who will bea‘feected by it. Who is there 
in this country so poor but that he may not to-morrow have un- 
told wealth? Who is there sorich but that in a short time ho 
may become of necessity an applicant for the benefits of the law? 
Who is a debtor to any considerable extent without also being a 
creditor? 

Every manufacturer to a greater or less extent buys his raw 
material and hires his labor on credit, and is therefore adebtor; 
he alsosells his goods on credit, and is thereby acreditor. There 
are probably no exceptions to the rule that the jobbers buy 
largely on credit, and Tn turn extend credit throughout a large 
territory, frequently embracing many States. Even the cross- 
roads store is on the one hand a purchaser of goods on credit, 
and on the other a creditor for goods soid to the consumer. 

The farmer and planter sell their products on time and thereby 
become creditors. The laborer sells his labor and waits until 
payday forhis wages. Wherever there isa debtor there is alsoa 
creditor. Where, then, I ask, isthe motive for any of the bodies 
or the individuals or the officers or committeemen who have in an 
unselfish way promoted the passage of this bill to have it other 
than it purports to be, a fair and impartial measure? 

[In one paragraph of their ‘‘ views” the minority of the com- 
mittee argue that dividends under State laws are three times 
larger than under national bankruptcy laws. In the next para- 
graph they argue from impressions received and opinions formed 
that this is a creditor's bil! and is gotten up in the interest of 
merchants to enable them to collect debts. These gentlemen 
are the first who have ever said of the creditor classes of the 
country that they had no more sense on financial matters than 
to ask fora law which would reduce their dividends from bank- 
rupt estates threefold. : 

These contrary conclusions in adjacent paragraphs is but an 
additional illustration that however sound their views may be 
upon other subjects they can not be accepted as safe guides upon 
this one. 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THIS BILE 

I quote from this remarkable collation of ‘‘ views ” the follow- 
ing statement: 

The original of this bill was framed and furnished to this House by the 
employed counsel of the wholesale grocers of the city of St. Louis, as was 
charged in the last Congress. and not denied. 

It is immaterial to me who drew the bill, and the only ques- 
tion of moment is, whether it is a fair and comprehensive 
measure, and one which will meet the demands of the people 
for legislation upon this subject. I am surprised that four gen- 
tlemen, all of them able lawyers and fair-minded men, should 

redicate a fact upon an irrelevant statement made in a debate 
in Congress because it had not been denied by a gentleman not 
entitled to be heard on the fleor. 

The facts are that this bill was drafted by Judge Jay L. Torrey, 








of St. Louis; t 
Grocers of that city, and iscompensated by that body when serv- 
ices are rendered, but is not paid a salary; that he has: not re- 
ceived any compensation whatsoever from that body for the draft- 
ing of this bill, or for any services in connection with it; that 
all sums which have been ~~ nded in connection with the move- 
ment and for the expenses of Judge Torrey while he has been in 
Washington have been raised by voluntar y salnorigthona in small 
amounts from all over the country from bodies and individuals. 

My knowledge of the man, and his earnest belief that the pas- 
sage of the pill will prove a proclamation of amnesty to hundreds 
of thousands of honest insolvents, prevent the needless waste of 
millions of dollars annually in costs, and prevent the doing of 
wrong by large numbers of men, convinces me that no member 
of Congress can entertain any feeling other than that of pleasure 
at having methim. Certainly no member can complain of the 
intelligent, straightforward and earnest manner in which he 
has urged the bill having these objects im view. I wish that 


every other important bill that I represent had an equally earn- 
est and intelligent advoeate. 
In the last Congress I spokeand voted against the Torrey bank- 


ruptey bill because of certain provisions it then contained. At 
the same time I sta'ed that in other respects it was one of the 
best considered and bestframed bankruptcy bills lever examined. 
At the beginning of this ¢ omgrens Tada Torrey came to me and 
asked if I would introduce the bill, and so amend it as to remove 
my previous objections anc : advoeate its passage. I told him] 
would do so with ee [ with my subcommittee and the full 
Judiciary Committee went through the bill last spring four or 
five times making ani’ amendments which were embodied with 
the original bill in the substitute which I now advocate. 

During this consideration, Judge Torrey, at the request of the 
committee, sat with us. I[-:wish to say in justice to him that | 
have received great aid and information from him touching the 
various and complicated subjects embraced in the bill. 

The passage of the bill will prevent 


“WIDESPREAD RUIN.” 


I agree with some of the opponents of the bill, that the condi 
tion of ‘‘the people of the agricultural sections” is not at all 
satisfactory—that there is financial distress, that the very best 
way and the only way under present surroundings to ameliorate 
the condition is for Congress to pass this bill, which would beget 
confidence between men of different classes and in different sec- 
tions of the country, and thereby prevent “‘widespread ruin.” 

Under the present State laws the ins stitution of a suit by one 
creditor usually imperils all of the claims of other creditors, 
and as a result, the institution of a single suit is a signal for a 
mad rush between the creditors, resulting in the destruction of 
the property interests and the future prospects of the debtor. 
The fact that the rule of “ first come, first served” is in most of 
the States enforced as to the assets of the debtor, constitutes a 
financial reward for the creditor wno shall first begin the attack 
which is to result in the financial wreck of the debtor and his 
property. 

Tne enactment of a bankruptey bill will change this condi- 
tion, and will result in the ratable distribution of the assets of 
the bankrupt and his discharge from further annoyance if he has 
been honest. Inthis way the financial reward for precipitate ac- 
tion will be abolished and conservative fair dealing will take its 
plae2; the result will be that debtors will be less in the power 
of the creditors than at present; there will be fewer failures and 


consequently a large saving annually of amounts which are now 
lest by slaughter sales of goods, the dissipation of good wills 


and the payment of needless costs. 


THE CLEARNESS OF THE BILL. 


nt of ‘‘ the minority” that ‘‘ many of its provisions 
are of obscure and uncertain meaning ” contradicted by the 
bil Lsay, without the fear of successful contradiction, that the 
superior of this bill in the terseness of expression, the purity o 
diction, the accuracy of words used, and the arrangement of the 

as 


The stateme 


are 


> 
entire subject never has been exceeded in any bill which } 
been presented to Congress upon this subject. There is not a 
instance in which a discretion has been given to the court 
or to the judge for the performance of a single | duty which could 
hav me en anticipated in advance with a reasonable probability 
that there would not be a need for discretion in view of the \ vary- 
ing cre umstances in each case which might come before the 
court. 


single 


THD BANKRUPTCY OFFICIALS. 


The statement that ‘‘ this bill require 
ister its provisions than the law of 1867’ 


s more officials. to admin- 
ismisleading. Theas- 


sistant judge is properly called a referee; the individual who has 
received the title to the ae S property for the benefit of 
is appropriately called a trustee 


the creditors The 
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hat he is the couneil of the Associated Wholesale | 


duties of | 


these officials are in essential respects different from officers 
named in the old laws as registers in bankruptcy and assignees 
Again, and in this instance, we have a significant illustrati 












of the inconsistency of the gentlemen who have unde 
| burden of opposing the passage of this bill. First, they Oo 
posed to it beeanse it is like the old law: but in this instance 
they are opposed to it because it is unlike the old law. 
THE NUMBER REFEREES 
The statement that ‘‘the referees will not be less than twenty- 
three hundred” is not borne out by the provisions of the bill 
The section relating to the number of referees reads as follows 
Sueh number of referees shall be appointed as may be necessary to assist 
in expeditiously tr nsacting the bankruptcy business pending int vious 
courts of bankrupt 
The provision as to th« appointment of r ees with reference 
to distriets is as follows 
Designate, and fr ym time to time change, the limi 3 of the distri ‘ 
I Oo that each county may constitute at ieast one district 
If it shall transpire that twenty-three hundred referees are 
eded ‘‘to assist in expeditiously transacting the bankruptcy 
siness”’ they will be appointed; otherwise they will not be. If 
more referees shall be needed for that purpose they will not be 
limited to “four times that number,” but may be increased to 
any needed number. 
1} + 


Che appointment of a large number of referees will result in 
bringing the administration of bankruptcy affairs to the doors of 
the parties in interest. 

THE PAYMENT OF REFEREES 
is referred to that the original bill provided that the 
referees should be paid from a Treasury of the United States. 
Whe n this bill was adopted i e last Congress, ore of the gen- 
tlemen who now concurs in * oe views” based his argument 
in opposition passage chiefly upon the fact that the 
ment of the salaries as proposed wouid constitute too great an 
expense to the Government. The bill having been changed to 
s too 


The fact 


to its 


nav- 
a 
i y 


meet that objection, it is now urged that the compensation 
small. This change of front on the partof the opponents of the 
bill illustrates conelusively that they are bound to find fault with 


what its provisions are or 


APPOINTMENT OF REFEREES 


10 matter may be. 

AND TRUSTEES. 

The bill provides justly, as we think, that the referees shall 
be appointed by the courts. Very careful provisions are made 
that the appointees shall not be related by consanguinity or af- 
finity to the judges of any of the courts: other 


restrictions are 





imposed which |. confidently believe will result in me rit 
appointments. Their term ofofiice will be two years. 
tees will be elected by the creditors, bi ut if they fail to act, wi 


be appointed by the courts; these provisions will result for 











most partin the appointment of a different trustee for each esta 

At present the United States courts appoint commissioners 
and masters in chancery to assistin the performance of their 
duties, and I apprehend no bad results from the appointment of 
referees under this biil. 

[ ‘xpre ssionof g1 oundle ss fears as asubstitutefor argum 

S but t an illustration of ih w scarce arguments are in opposition 

t rOj a lovisl lation. 

PROCEEDINGS IN BANKRUPTCY. 

The statement that ‘‘some of the acts for which adebto : 
be thrown into bankruptcy under this bill are exceedin ars 
and oppressive,” is not borne out, either by the quotation 
from the bill, or the bill itself. 

The opponents of the bill say: 

\cain, if an execution is returned ‘‘no property found,” the d r 

hrown into bankruptcy, alth yugh his real estate may be worth many 
times as much as his debts In the State of V ia, and perhaps in 1er 
States, real estate can not be sold under execution except f ts due 
State * * Yet under this bill, if it be nes a iaw, s i 7) 
liable to be thrown into bankruptcy, although his lands w l sel r two 
Oo ee ti S = amount of his debt 

On more I have an absolute and unqualified contradiction 

pon the same page of this remarkable collection of ‘ 


in quotation marks further up on the same page from 


\s stated 


which I have quoted, it appears that the provision of the | 
with reference to the return of an execution embodies t 
vision that the debtor must also be insolvent. The tion 
referred to is as follows: 

Having suffered while insolvent an execution for 7590 or or a num 
Ol ex itions aggregating such amount against himself to > recvurned ho 
property foun et 

The bill does not provide that a pers m who is solvent may b 
adjudicated a bankrupt except for acis of dishonesty. 

it is impossible that the hardships as claimed could occur 
under the bill, sinee the returning of an execution ‘‘ no propert 
found’ would not of itself constitute an act of bankrup cy; 5 
return would of necessity be accompanied by a conditior 
solvency on the part of the debtor in order toena a sui b 
pros d with effect in a bankruptcy court, and insolvency as 
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he 


used in bill means that all his property at fair valuation 
would not pay his debts. 
I PI GROUNDS 


Ré R FOR PROCEEDINGS IN BANKRUPTCY. 

Tne bill is designed not only to be an aid to the honest unfor- 
tunate by granting to him a discharge, but to secure a ratable 
distribution of the assets of those who are guilty of dishonest 
acts who have become insolvent and are therefore unable to 
pay the amounts which they owe. Ina financial sense it is im- | 
material to the creditor whether the depreciation of the debtor's 
estate is the result of dishonesty or misfortune. The factremains 
the same that his claim is not worth 100 cents on the dollar, 
and he therefore ought to have an opportunity for collecting a 
part of the debt before the estate is further dissipated. 

{t is therefore but reasonable that acts of bankruptcy should 
not onlv include grounds which result from dishonest acts, but | 
those which are the result of insolvency. 


aud 





RELATIONSHIP OF DEBTORS AND CREDITORS. 


To one unfamiliar with the »sual cordial relationship existing 
between debtors and creditois, ‘‘the views of the minority” 
would convey the impression that all creditors necessarily enter- 
taina desire to break up their debtors in business,and to have their 
asse{s sacrificed instead of devoted to the payment of their claims. 
There may be cases in which the creditor maliciously pursues 
his debtor, but even in such a case it rarely goes to the extent 
tha‘ he does not earnestly desire to collect 100 cents on the dollar 
of his claim. 

Debtors are always anxious to be on good terms with their 
creditors because their ability to borrow money, buy goes, or se- 
cure credit is dependent thereon; ercditors always des‘re to be 
upon cordial terms with their debtors because upon that con- | 
dition depends the mosi of their opportunities for lending their | 
money or selling their goods. The relationship between them 
as to financial interests is always cordial and kind in the absence 
of dishonesty and unconscionable greed, which are the exceptions 
rather than the rule. 

It will therefore not do to say that the creditor wishes to take 
any step which will imperil his chances for the collection of his 
entire claim. Under the present laws he is frequently forced 
into the position of destroying his debtor by compulsory process 
in order to collect his claim and prevent some other creditor 
from getting into court ahead of him; butif this bi‘l is passed 






ACTS FORBIDDEN BY THE BILL. 


Some who oppose the bill saythat ‘it bristles with offenses.” 


| It contains but one section which prohibits the doing of certain 
fraudulent and dishonest acts, and provides for one class of them 


imprisonment not exceeding two years, and for the other a fine 
not exceeding $100. It was thought best to leave the exact pun- 
ishment within these limits to the court and jury, who would be 
familiar with the facts and circumstances in each case ard could 
‘*make the punishment fit the crime.” It is notdesired to have 
the offenses more numerous, nor the penalties more severe than 
will suffice to protect honest people against the machinations of 
the dishonest. 
CORPORATIONS. 


The power to enact uniform laws upon the subject of bank- 
ruptcy is a general grant of power, and consequently it seems 
competent for Congress to include corporations among thosa to 
whom the provisions of the bill may apply. Only the involun- 
tary provisions apply to them. To exclude corporations from 
the provisions of the bill might, and probably would, work very 
great hardships in some cases. It would be to say to the mem- 
bers of a copartnership ‘‘ your status with regard to p:oceed- 
ings in bankruptcy willbe changed entirely if you obtain a char- 
ter as a corporation and transfer your assets to it and thereby 
put yourselves beyond its reach.” 

Corporations are artificial persons and possess individuality 
for all the purposes of their creation, and therefore, although 
there may be doubt about the power to thus have adjudged a 
State corporation, the bill, I think properly, includes co pora- 
tions among those against whom proceedings may be instituted, 
and at the same time deprives them of securing a discharge. 

FORFEITURES TO THE UNITED STATES, A STATE, OR A MUNICIPALITY. 

The objections to section 57 s°ems to be groundless. 

The section of the bill referred to provides that the pecuniary 
loss sustained, together with reasonable and actual costs and in- 
terest thereon, shall b2 paid. There is certainly no reason why 
any greater amount should be taken from estates simply because 
there is suppesed to exist a power to do so. 

THE TAKING OF APPEALS AND WRITS OF ERROR. 

The provisions of the bill with regard to appeals and writs of 
error simply provides that they shall be prosecuted under the 
laws which now exist upon this subject, except that the time is 





the inducement to such harsh and hasty action is thereby taken 
away, and every creditor will be interested in promoting instead 
of interfering with the business of the debtor; the position of 
both parties thereby being strengthened. 

THE AID OF BANKRUPTS. 

The bankrupt is not required to perform any duty which is not 
essential to the proper administration of the estate. The filing 
of a schedule of property and list of creditors is but the making 
of an abstract of his books, if he has kept books, or a plain state- 
ment of his financial condition, if he has not done so. If it 
should transpire that he needs the assistance of an attorney for 
his guidance it will be competent for the court to have the fees 
paid for such services as proper expenses of the administration. 
The bill now so provides. 

The bankrupt is interested in a prompt and economical ad- 
ministration of theestate. His assistance as directed will greaty 
facilitate the promptness with which the state of his affairs can 
be arrived at and adjusted; it might be both expensive and in- 
expedient to learn of his financial condition from other sources. 
A compromise must be predicated upon his financial condition, 
as otherwise the creditors would not know whether his transac- 
tions had been above reproach, or what the value is of their 
claims. 

Sir. it can not be truthfully said that any of the duties imposed 
by this bill are unusv.’ or more onerous than they must be in 
ordinary cases of inso!»ency under State laws. 

THE EXAMINATION OF THE BANERUPT. 

The billdoes not require the answering of any questions by the 
bankrupt which are not lawful. The honest bankrupt will make 
u full exposition of his affairs; if the dishonest bankrupt does 


not wish to do so, be can exercise the privilege of refusing to | 


answer questions propounded to him upon the ground that his 
answers may subject him to criminal prosecution. 
THE RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY. 

Ample provision is made for the exercise of the right of trial 
by jury in all cases in which it is desired on the part of the de- 
fendant. Ten days is the time specified within which the an- 
swer shall be filed, unless the time isextended by the court. The 
defendant can have a jury trial by asking for it. 

OBTAINING OF EVIDENCE. 

‘Tne word ‘‘debtor,” section 21, has been inserted by 2mend- 
ment, which meets the criticism thereon made in the report of 
the minority of the committee. 


i 





abbreviated and the amount necessary to justify an appeal or 
writ of error increased. Under the last bankruptcy act specific 
provisions for appeals and writs of error were made different from 
the usual course, and great confusion resulted. This bill will 
cause no such expense, confusion, and delay. 

COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS. 

One of the most serious objections to the old law was the ex- 
cessive fees which were paid to officers, which not only resulted 
in waste of the estate but in prolonged delays which were inju- 
rious alike to debtors and creditors. It may bs that this bill has 
gone further than it should to the other extreme, but if it has 
the error is certainly one which will not prove serious and which 
can be readily remedied in the event it is found to exist. 

The alleged injustice to the clerk of the bankruptcy court 
pointed out by the *‘ minority” of the committee, wil! n>t exist 
in a great many eases. In fact, in a large number of cases the 
amount received as a filing fee will be an overpayment, and just 
that far it will be an additional compensation for those cases in 
which it is an insufficient amount. Thes>» officers receive cer- 
tain fees for services rendered, and when they amount to more 
than a stated sum the surplus is paid into the national Treasury. 
It is therefore apparent that, if there be cases in which the 
compensation to the clerk is not as large asin other cas°s, it 
will not work any hardship upon him, except where the fees do 
not, in the course of the vear, reach the maximum amount. 

A HUMANE AND JUST BILL. 

I regret exceedingly that this great economic question has not 
been fully considered by all of the members. I know too well 
from my experience the difficulty we have in considering this c'ass 
of subjects, in view of the great amount of work which we are 
called upon to do by our constituents. 

This subject has proven of great interes: to me, and I have 
therefore devoted much time and attention to it, and thereby be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the provisions of the bill. Allof 
its provisions are humanitarian, just, and expedient, and I there- 
fore urge my associates to pass it; | especially appeal to those 
who have not given the subject their undivided attention ‘o give 
to it the benefits of any doubt which they piay entertain, and 
vote in favor of its passage. 

There is no deubt of the constitutional right of Congress; to 
pass this measure; the necessity for it has been shown, and the 
bill, as perfected, is submitted with the confident belief that it 
should and will pass. 














Close the World’s Fair on Sunday. 
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The bill (FH. R. 10331) making : vpropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the ¢ rovernment for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1894, and for other purposes, being under consideration 
Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I begin my argument against the repeal of the 
Sunday-closing provision of the World’s Fair appropriation bill 
by saying that on the low ground of the financial s the 
friends of this Exposition can not afford to ask to have the Ex- 
position opened on the Lord’ s Day. 

The Book says that ‘‘ Godliness is profitable unto all men hav- 
ing the promise of the life that now is,” and it is not necessary 
to state that the friends of the Christian Sabbath und those who 
are opposed to Sunday opening are among the most thrifty, prov- 
ident, and well-to-do of the citizens of the Republic, and from 
this class its patrons must largely come; and it is idle to conceal 
the fact that if the religious convictions of the thousands and 
millions of our citizens are violated by Sunday opening, many 
of them will show their displeasure by refusing to patronize the 
Fair at all; and I submit that great harm has already been done 
the Exposition by the appearance of bad faith on the part of the 
commissioners and in the aaliaiie n of this subject, which was 
supposed to have been settled by the action of Congress at the 
last session. 

I have received, in common with other members of Congré 8 
the letter of Nove i r 26, dated at Chicago and signed by t he 
president of the Exposition, asking for a reconsideration of the 

Sunday-closing proviso, and giving reasons therefor. 

[It is fair to presume that no change of opinion upon this sub- 
ject has occurred in the minds of “these gentle men since the 
Sunday-closing proviso was adopted; and had they communi- 
eated their opinion ts Congress upon this subject prior to the 
passage of the appropriation, I submit that no appropriation 
would have been made, and I submit further that had it been 
demonstrated that the prevailing sentiment of that locality was 
in favor of Sunday opening, the Exposition would never have 
been located in Chicago. It would have been in this city or else- 


MORSE, 


IN CATIVES, 


bruary 7, 1898. 


success 


where, where there ligion is convictions of thousands and millions 
of our citizens in regard to the Lord’s Day would have been re- 
spected. 

This letter, addressed to members of Congress, to which I 


have referred, is remarkable principally for what it doas not say. 
It is entirely silentin regard to the fact that the unanimous voice 
of the churches and Christian people of Chicago, at least of the 
Protestant churches, is opposed to Sunday opening, and that 
they have raised their voice in earnest protest against it. It is 
silent also in relation to the fact that thousands-of our citizens, 
representing millions of our countrymen, have petitioned Con- 
gress for the Sunday-closing proviso. 

This letter speaks about a religious service that may be held 
in some corner of the ground, giving different sects alternate 
Sundays. As itis a World’s Fair, of course the disciples of Mo- 
hammed, Confucius, and Buddha would claim representation, 
and a religious service in one corner of the grounds, and a bull 
fight in another on the Lord's Day, would bea sight for gods 
and men. 

This letter from the president of the Exposition is also silentin 
regard to the admission fee of 50 cents that would be charged to 
participate in these exercises. It is also silent in regard to the 
fact that Sunday opening would involve the runningo! hundreds 
of excursion trains to Chicago on the Lord’s Day, requiring the 
employmentof thousands of additional employés on the railroads, 
and of large additional polic e force at Chicago to con 
motley crowd of lawless, Sabbath-breaki ig men that would b 
emptied into the’city from the surrounding cities and country. 

The ridiculous claim is made that the saloons, brothels, and 
gambling dens of Chicago are opposed to Sunday opening. The 
claim is preposterous, especis ally in view of the fact that many of 
the Chicago saloons are said to have displ: ayed a placard 1 “ad- 
ing, ‘‘Open the World’s Fair on Sunday. Stop and sign a peti- 
ti 


rol the 





n. 
Chere is no disguising the fact that 
Sunday opening, and would expect 


thess bad houses desire 


the to reap arich harvesi 


from the dregs of other cities that would be emptied into Chi- 
n that day. 
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This letter is also silent in regard to the fact that the rail- 
road employés, and the great Brotherhcod of Locomotive En- 


gineers that spans the continent, have petitioned Cong 3 fon 
the Sunday closing proviso and against its repeal. T! uli 
about a ‘‘ silent Exhibition,” in view of these facts, will deceiv: 
nobedy. 

[ desire here to append a let‘er, which I have received m a 


citizen of Chicago, withholding only the name, as follows: 
CHICAGO, ILL., December 1 
DEAR Stir: I notice a clipping in the Chicago Tribune, with co 


your letter to Bishop Potter. Iam a member of two clubs (so 
I know that members of said clubs have signed « lo zens of petitions 


Sunday opening. When a petition was presented to ent lemat Li 


cit 





the other evening, with whom I was playing a game of whi 

[ have already signed half a dozen.” That makes no differ: on 
this.’ 

Not only the liquor trade have signed, but theslums of this city h nm 

| raked for signers. It means, if the World’s Fair is opened wide on iday 

here, an open hell. I am essentially ‘‘a man of the world,” but I ¥ that 
it means the debauchery of hundreds of young men and women w! ke 
ulvantage of cheap Sunday excursions to come here and meet the.r ruin 

[have lived here for twenty-six years, am a busine lan, own qu » little 
property, and have a family. Iam, however, not entirely losi to n hon- 
esty. I hope Congress will take no step backward 

Respectfully, 

Hon. ELIJAH A. MORSE, M. ¢ 

The above letter throws a fiood of light upon the senti it of 
the citizens and property-owners of that city who make no pro- 





inthe language of this man, 


eve ord’s Day. 


feesions of being religious, but who, 
protest against turning the city into a “hell 





t is the practice of the advocates of Sunday ope ning to claim 
that the boards of trade and business organizations of the coun- 
try desire it. I brand that statement as false. I have before 
me the action of the Board of Trade of Providence, as well as 
that of the ‘‘ Business Men’s Association ” of F'awtucket, in both 
of which organizations resolutions favoring Sunday opening 
were laid on the table by large majoritie 

The Lutheran Observer, a religious paper of large circula- 
tion, sums up the allies of Sunday opening as follows: 
They will have for their allies, aiders, and abbetors every rums¢ and 
ambler, every blackleg and scoundrel, every anarchist and socialist. every 
criminal and prize fighter, with all the enemies of religion and mo ty in 
the mtry. All these, with a few Seventh-Day Baptists and others, will 
coéperate in this movement to desecrate the Christian Sabbath and trample 
on the Christian sentiment and laws of God and our country. 
The Chicago Advance lets daylight upon the motives which 


have inspire d the Sunday-op ning oe in the cee ing ed- 
itorial, and I have no doubt that they speak the sentimeni: of the 
best people of that city: 


Another misappropriation that ought to be corrected is one waich 
been well backed up by the Fair officials themselves. It relates to the qu 
tion of opening the gates on Sunday. The idea has been extensivs eir 


lated that the Directory wants the Fa 
laboring man, but this is a mistake 


ir open on that day for the be: ) 
The Directory wants the Fair ope 


t 





Sunday for the gate receipts. It doesn't care who comes on that 
half-dollar, and not the man, is what it wants. 

When the great dedication exercises were held, the laboring man was lef 
out, and he would be left out every day in the week, if his money was not 
wanted. It has been estimated that there would be more than #2,000,000 in 
an nSunday. Itis a tempting amount, and thereis no end of cunning 
in the play for it 

The ancient Commonwealth, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent upon this floor, not only Seed to close its own building and 
exhibit on the Lord’s Day, but the Legislature has passed reso- 








lutions unanimously, without a dissenting voie, in favor of clos- 
ing the entire Exposition. 
The resolutions of the Massachusetts Legislature tefert ed to 
were offered on Thursday, June 11, 1891, by the old: mber 
f the house of representatives, Rev. S. Hopkins Sean , of Taun- 
oo Mass., and ware as follows: 
Whereas Massachusetts has always been true to the Pilgrim it W 1 
planted the Old Colony and laid the foundation of t! rrand Repu 
Therefore, in the opinion of this house, itis meet and proper = 
coming World’s Columbian Exposition, in the city of ¢ hic ag , this 
should make manifest to the world. in every possible manner the prev: 
en nt of the pe ple on the subject of the observance of the Lord's ’ 
as it is expresse i by public statu ind the practice of the inhabitants of the 
Commonwealth 


The 


memcers, I 


Massachusetts consists of 240 
“epresentin 


religious faith and ¢ 


house of representative 
z every part of the State and all forn 
ull political parties, and there was not a han 








or a voice raised against these resolutions 

At a mass meeting held i in Boston recently the following res- 
olutions were unanimously adopted, which undoubtedly voice 
the sentiment of a large majority of the people of Massachusetts 

e Congress, by a lars 1ajority, appropriated #2,500 ) 

Wor Fair to be held in Chicago in 1893 on the express cx q e 
gates the Columbian Exposition be no pened to t pu 1 r 
ca f the week, commonly called Sunday: and 

Whereas the Chicago directory and the World’s Fair National Commis 
sione have accepted said appropriation under the conditions enjoined by 
Congress; and 

Vhereas there is at present a persistent effort being made throurhout the 
country to influence Congress to rescind its action aud throw the gates of 
the E xposition open t othe public on Sunday: Threfore 


olved, 
nass mee 





Phat the residents of Boston and citizens of the United States 


in 1 tingassembled, heartily approve the action of Cx 


mere 


26 


wise and good in the interest of public morality, and is emphatic in its tes- 
timony to the value of that divinely appointed day of rest, which has had 
such wise observance in America's his* ory. 

Resolved, That we earnestly condemn as false the statement industriously 
circulated that the s m-keepers in Chicago favor a closed Fair on Sun- 
day, and we call the attention of the public to the fact that a recent careful 
canvass of these saloons has shown that they are actively engaged in secur- 
ing signatures to the petitions asking Congress toopen the Fair to the public 
on the Sabbath 

I call attention to the fact that by the census of 1890, there 
were 13,000,000 of members of the evangelical churches, whose 
general conferences, assemblies and conventions have petitioned 
against the Sunday opening. 

Can the promoters of this Exposition afford to offend so large 
a body of thrifty, well-to-do citizens of our country? 

The following, which I clip from the Christian Statesman in 
regard to the financial results of opening the great Metropolitan 
Museum of New York on Sunday,is germane to this aspect of 
the question: 

The Metropolitan Museum of New York has a second time found itself in 
financial difficulties because of Sunday opening, to which its trustees un- 
Wisely yielded because of newspaper clamor, after first refusing to open on 
conscientious grounds. 

When it was proposed to close the museum on the Sabbath some time 
since, because those who had cried for Sunday opening had not been as gen- 
erous a8 they had been clamorous, and because of the rough crowd, which 
treated the place as a dime museum, a committee was appointed, consisting 
of Dr. Rainsford and others, to raise the needed funds: but the promised 
money is not forthcoming, while the Christian people, whofurnish nearly all 
the contributions for public institutions have been alienated, and again 
there is talk of closing. 

But these gentlemen attempt to meet us on our. own ground 
and recite the names of clergymen who are in favor of Sunday 
opening, Bishop Potter, of New York, I amsorry to say, for one. 
The Rev. Minot Savage, of Boston, comes here as a champion 
of Sanday opening. Mr. Savage’s views on thissubject will sur- 
prise nobody in New England conversant with his preaching and 
religious views upon other subjects. 

3ut [ submit that, as respectable as are the gentlemen said to 
favor Sunday opening, they ave insignificant and unimportant 
as compared with the great number of Christian ministers, 
headed by such men as Dr. John Hall, of New York, who de- 
nounce such opening. 

Finally, we propose to hold the greatest Exposition of all his- 
tory to which we have invited the world. Shall we not show 
them an American and Christian Sabbath? 

[ have said before and repeat now that I believe the success 
and prosperity of any State, nation, family, or individual in all 
history may be measured by their regard for the Sabbath Day. 

Ve profess to be a Christian nation. Can we afford to give 
national sanction to the desecration of the Sabbath by rescind- 
ing our vote to close the Exposition on that day? We must not 
and we wiil not, and may we be spared from being numbered 
among and sharing the fate of the States and nations that diso- 
bey and forget God. 

The preposterous claim is made that the sentiment of Chicago 
is well-nigh universal in favor of Sunday opening. Private ad- 
vices which I have from that city satisfy me that such claim is 
not true, and that a very large and respectable number of the 
basiness men and best citizens of that city are opposed to Sun- 
day opening, and that the words spoken to Elijah, the prophet, 
in Aliab’s day, are true with reference to Chicago— 

Yet I have left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which have not | 
bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which hath not kissed him. 











Alexander K. Craig. 


REMARKS 


HON. SEERLEY, 


JOHN J. 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 8, 1898. 

The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the mem- | 
ovy of Hon. Alexander K. Craig, late a Representative from the State of | 
Penusrivania— 

Mr, SEERLEY said: 

Mr. SP®AKER: It is a pleasure for me to be permitted to add 
a few words to the many kind ones which"have been said in this 
Tiouse in. memory of Mr. Craig. 

His term of service in the House of Representatives of the 
United States was short, but by his frankness and his integrity | 
he had won the respect of all who had become acquainted with | 
him. 

The honorabie life which he led at home and the respect in | 
which he was held by all his friends and acquaintances have been ! 


| my humble tribute to the memory of John W. Kendall. 
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told by Representatives from his own State, and I can add noth- 
ing thereto. However, I desire to say, as ome of those ap- 
pointed by the Speaker to attend his funeral, that I was deeply 
impressed not only by the action of his friends and neighbors 
when they spoke of his many virtues and what he had done for 
the people among whom he had always lived, but also by the 
love shown by the young men and women and even the children 
for their teacher and adviser and their sorrow at his untimely 
death. 

The first time 1 ever met the deceased was when he was visiting 
his son in Keokuk, Iowa, and I found him then to be the same 
upright and honorable gentleman that he proved himself to be 
while making his contest fora seat in the Fifty-second Congress. 
We talked over the campaign through which he had just passed, 
and he ended the conversation by saying, “I believe I was duly 
and legally elected toCongressfrom my district. My friends are 
confident that [waselected. I propose to present my case fairly to 
the House, as I did to the people. If the members of the Fifty- 
second Congress think I was legally elected by the people I want 
my seat. I think it an honor to be a member of Congress, but I 
do not want to be a member of Congress if I was not honestly 
elected.” 

From my acquaintance with his son, Hon. John E. Craig, of 
Keokuk, Iowa, [ soon became intimately aequainted with Mr. 
Craig and met him almost daily in Washington during the time 
he was making the contest. During all that time I never heard 
from him even so much as a suggestion that his case should be 
decide@in his favor upon any technicality or because his politi- 
eal party had the power. His entire plea was to lay prejudice 
aside and do justice regardless of what might be the result. 
Such a showing when so many political battles are sought to be 
won without regard to the means employed speaks volumes in 
honor of the man to whose memory we do credit this day. 

It was this manliness of character which also protected him 
during the heat of the political contest through which he passed 
and his subsequent contest in this House from those political 
assaults which are a disgrace to our American journalism. But 
his life demonstrated the fact that a character built up by ob- 
serving the Golden Rule is a shield which is able to protect even 
a candidate for office against misrepresentation and abuse. I be- 
lieve if he had been spared he would have made a useful legis- 
lator and would have always been found working for the inter- 
ests of his people. 

At the time of his death he was representing a district now 
historic. Until the great labor problem shall have been settled 
the word ‘*‘ Homestead” will be a warning and a lesson to both 
laborers and capitalists. That herculean struggle which, inmy 
judgment, did much to decide the great political contest of 1892, 
had just commenced when his labors were ended. Sickness kept 
him from taking any part in seeking its settlement. 

He lived upon a farm, but near the greatest manufacturing 
center of the world. With such surroundings he studied the 
great political and social questions. He gained his knowledge 
not only by reading, but from observation. From his experience 
thus gained he undertook to legislate. He wasthe friend of the 
farmer, and the laborer. Hedemanded equal rightsforall. He 
believed the only way to preserve and perpetuate free institu- 


tions was by doing justice to all interests and all people. 


It was such a man the lifty-second Congress and the people 
lost by the death of Mr. Craig—a man who was loved and re- 
spected as husband, father, citizen, and statesman. 


John W. Kendall. 


REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. BELKNAP, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 4, 1898. 
The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the memory 


| of Hon. John W. Kendall, late a Representative from the State of Ken- 
| tueky 


Mr. BELKNAP said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can not let this occasion pass without paying 
Mich- 
igan unites with Kentucky in sympathy with the family of our 
deceased brother. 

In the brief time allowed me I can not properly express my 
sentiments, my regards, my admiration of the man as a citizen 
of the country, a soldier of the Confederacy, and aservant of his 
people. 











My acquaintance with him began in thisCongress. We oceu- 
pied seats near each other. I found him an unassuming, indus- 
trious member, almost the first man to oeeupy his seat each 
morning of the week. 

Early and late, day after day, he was at his desk laboring for 
his constituents. The hours of the day were not long enough 
for him, but the hours of the night that should have been de- 
voted to rest and sleep were given up to the many demands of 
his office. 

As a soldier who fought in defense of the Union, Ican not help 
but have an admiration for the men who fought in the ranks 
upon the other side. There has ever been and ever will be with 
me respect and regard for the men who marched and foughtin the 


ranlss of the Confederate armies. They were brave men although | 


they were wrong, and were fighting in what the Union people 
of the country believed ans unholy cause, and as the years pass 
ali people of the country, both North and South, are agreed was 
wrong. 

From a study of his life I amconvineed he was not « politician 
in any sense of the term. He was in his character too honest to 
be a politician. But he was independent in his life, doing as his 
own judgment and conscience dictated. Men who have the cour- 
age to think for themselves are rare, and it is said that our de- 
creased brother was one of that rare kind. 

[t is said of him that when war’s shrill ery alarmed the land 
he thought his duty called him to side with the South. He did 
not enlist as a soldier thinking it a holiday matter, aday’s or a 
month’s frolic, but that it meant serious work. Heenlisted first 
in the Fifth Kentucky Infantry, Confederate troops. By his 
ability and industry he won the attention of that. master, of rough 
riding, John Morgan, and was made by him the adjutant of the 
Tenth Kentucky Cavalry. His service was in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia, participating in many battles and cam- 
paigns. 

By superb horsemanship and daring he escaped death in the 
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Confederate disaster at Cynthiana, Ky., when nearly every other | 


man was either killed, wounded, or captured. 
the years of the war to bear a charmed life. 
He was not one whom death did much dismay: 
Life’s terrors, all death’s terrors to him far outweighed; 
This life that Heaven had lent him for a day, 
He stood ready to pay back when it was time to pay. 

Men who have felt the sting of the bullet and heard the crash 
of the cannon’s shell, or have witnessed the 
desolation, rarely appeal for war to settle their grievances. 

Wars are usually made by civilians or politicians, bold and de- 
fiant in the forum, but when the storm comes they seek the 
shelter of their homes or safely behind the skirts of their wives 
and mothers, view their innocent fellow-citizens as they catch the 
peltings of the pitiless storm. 

This is a magnificent country, beautiful in its form, in its de- 
versity. I believe the sentiment of the country is rapidly chang- 
ing, and finally we will have no designation of North and South. 
Whosoever dwells upon a foot of soil on which the flag of the 
United States floats is a citizen of a common country. You 
might as well attempt to move the Cumberland Mountains to 
Europe to-day as to move Kentucky out of the Union. 

The love of one’s country, and of 
and universal. The natives of the mountain regions of this 


‘ones of havoc and | 


He seemed inal | 





Our deceased friend had the basis of all high character, un- 
spotted integrity and honor. [If he had aspirations they 
high, honorable, and noble, There was nothing low 
that came near the head or heart of Mr. Kendall. 

Firm in his purpose, he was perfectly patriotic and honest 
the principles he espoused and in the measures he defended, 


were 


ind selfish 


aside from that regard for that species of distinction that con- 
ducted him to eminent stations ' has benefited the Re- 


public. 


In the allotment of Providence | iced in a pleasant and 


beautiful country—a country where the mountain sides are 
clothed with forests, and where t} alleys are sparkling with 


laughing springs and sparkling rive 

Life is all a mist in whose shadows we meet ou: He 
has emerged from the mists. Gently and silently he passes from 
our sight. 

Let us think of him as still hearing the music of winds in the 
trees upon the mountain side; as still listening to the laughter 
of the mountain brooks, the warbling of the birds; his spirit 
guarding from all harm the bereaved companion of his manhood 
and the fatherless children who are left behind. 

He sleeps among the hill 

Where the mount 
Drink the dews as day reposes 
The world is ever as we take it 
And life is ever as we mtake it. 
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Pensions. 


SPEECH 


oF 


B. HENDERSON, 


OF IOWA, 
Ia 


In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 14, 1893. 


On the bill (H. R. 10345) making appropriations for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 18%, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HENDERSON of iowa said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret that confinement to my rooms on ac- 
count of disabilities has prevented my taking part at an earlier 
day in the debates that have taken place on the subject of pen- 
sions. Still more, however, do I regret that a sordid and cruel 
and unpatriotic spirit could exist in this country strong enough 
to inaugurate the war now being waged upon the crippled and 
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| suffering defenders of our country. 


| that election gave encouragem 


ue’s birthplace, is natural | 
| try, 


country, although it calls for constant struggle to eke out of | 


earth enough to keep body and soul together, are most boastful 
and proud of their birthplace. Whereas the natives of other 
sections of the country, where the soil isrich, migrate like bees 
from an overcrowded hive. But all are Americans, and proud 
of the whole country. 

The present age may be justly deseribed as the age of revolu- 
tions, The whole civilized world is agitated with political con- 
vulsions, and seems to be struggling after some uncertain, per- 
haps unattainable, good. 

When the pride of exploded opinions and the old war eries of 
parties shall have been silenced in the grave of antebellum 
politicians, the new generation will recognize and maintain that 


fare of all sections. 

The characters of men are generally molded by the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. 
strength without some powerfully exciting motive. But in a 
country like ours, where the most obscure individuals in society 
may, by their talents, virtues, and public services, rise to the 
most honorable distinctions and attain to the greatest offices 
which the people can give, it is indeed true that but few who 
run in the race for political honor can obtain the prize. But 
although many come short yet the exertions and progress which 
they make are not lost either on themselves or society. These 
ave some of the benefits peculiar to a popular government— 
benefits which we have long enjoyed. 


° . = . . - > } av ins o re were first selected for the lenife 
sovereignty of the Union which is essential to the highest wel- | P®) the final debt of nature were first selected { a6 snl 


[ have, however, anticipated this attack, and have seen it 
coming ever since the last Presidential election. The result 
and boldness to the soldier- 


ol 
haters of the land. 

Before this session commenced the pur} to strike at the 
pension roll manifested itself in the Democratic press, in Demo- 
cratic interviews, and Democratic speeches throughout the coun 
and the nation was prepared to see the Democratic knife of 
reform plunged in the pension laws at the first opportunity. 

On December 15, 1892, the gentleman Mr. 


rpose 


from Texas [\ AN 
TONY] introduced @ bill (H. R. 9895) to repeal the great act of 


June 27, 1890. I am glad to state that the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions saw fit to ignore this bill. But that committee has 
not been trusted in other quarters, for the Committes on Appro- 


sriations has again aud again at this session, since the Presid: 
] 


tial election, usurped the prerogatives of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, and has fearlessly led the charge against the 
pensioners of the late war, commencing their attack on those 


who had lost their arms, legs, and had otherwise been shot to 
pieces im their country’s defense. The poor devils who are stil! 


st 
paying the ‘‘ war debt” and will continue to pay it until th 


| Democratic reform. This House putin the knife to the hilt, and 
with set teeth turned it again and again in these mangled bodies. 


They seldom put forth their | 


THE < 

The real excuse for all this is ** tl 
All else is mere talk and the bushes 
whaecker ”’ may be found. 

Our national pension roll as it stan 
reaches its highest point. is the che: tand best investment 
this country evermade. It demonstrates that this land can dis- 
pense with the cost of a great standing army. There are bu 
two questions to be answered about that roll: 

First. Is it clean and honest? In other words, are those on 
the roll in need of its benefit 
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Second. Is the country able to pay it? 
No enlightened and honest man can say ‘‘no” to either ques- 


tion. 
FRAUDULENT PENSIONS. 


We hear much talk of frauds in connection with pensions. 
This again is one of the cries of the ‘‘ bushwhacker.” There is 
no just foundation for the charge. A cleaner pension roll can 
not be found on earth. On this point I invite special attention 
to the letter of Gen. Green B. Raum, Commissiorer of Pensions, 
which I will incorporate in my remarks. 

PARTY PLATFORMS. 

The two great parties have made generous promises to be just 
and kind to the defenders of the Union. The Republican party 
has kept the faith. It has kept step to the heart-beat of patri- 
otism and the voice of all its platforms. 

When a Democratic convention adjourns, the party pledges 
are forgotten and the war on the Union soldier begins at once. 
For one, I want t) say to the Democratic warriors against pen- 
sioners that we understand your every movement, and for one I 
will not hunt for soft words for such treachery. 

THE PROOFS. 

Now for proofs touching the various charges under eover of 
which the fight is on against our pensioners. 

On January 13, 1893, I addressed the following letter to the 
Commissioner of Pensions: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1898. 

DEAR GENERAL: Because of much talk that I hear nowadays about pen- 
sions I would thank you to give me full information on the following prop- 
ositions: 

i. What proportion, ifany, of the pension claims allowed and under which 
pensions are now being drawn, are fraudulent. Please give me the fullest 
information on this poiut 

2. What, in your opinion, will be the final number of names that will be 
placed upon the pension rolls, and what will be the probable cost. WhatI want 
under this head is a careful estimate, based upon your extensive knowledge 
of pension matters, of the total number of pensioners that will finally go 
upon the rolis when all claims shall have been disposed of. 

3. State what number are dropping annually from the rclls and the amount 
of the pensions so dropped. Please cover this point fully, with an estimate 
embracing the future, so far as you can. 

4. Please give me, in detail and fully, the history of pension legislation in 
this country, covering all wars andembracing everything that has been done 
and is being done by the Government towards those who have defended its 
flag. ‘et this embrace not only pensions, but land warrants and everything 
that the Government has given in recognition of the services of her soldiers; 
and make your statement in such a way that I can see what has been done 
for the soldiers of the late war in comparison with the soldiers of any of the 
former wars. 

Very respectfully, yours, : 
D. B. HENDERSON. 
Hon. GREEN B. RAUM, 
Commissioner of Pensions. 


On February 1, 1893, Gen. Raum answered, and his letter I sub- 
mit for the information of the committe? and the country. The 
facts here furnished leave not an inch of ground on which the 
assailant of our pension roll can stand. 

Let those who say that our pensioners are not crippled and 
needy, listen. 

Let those who say that the roll is filled with deserters and 
bounty-jumpers, listen. 

Let those who say we have a pension roll filled with fraud, 
listen. 

Honest men will listen and be satisfied; haters of the Union 
soldier and the cause of the Union will not be. 

Men who love their land and have hearts for the woes that 
cxved it will be satisfied; those who would coin human blood and 
build fortunes on the shattered lives of those who saved them 
and iieir country will not be. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF E'ZNSIONS, 
Washington, February 1, 1893. 

DEAR Str: I acknowledge your letter of the 13th ultimo,in which you 
ask to be informed fully of many important questions connected with the pres- 
ent pension service, as well as the history of pension legislation in this coun- 
try covering all wars and embracing everything that has been done and is 
being done by the Government in behalf of those who have defended its flag, 
including not only pensions but land warrants and everything the Govern- 
ment has given in recognition of the services of her soldiers. 

In reply to your first inquiry, ‘‘What proportion, if any, of the pension 
claims allowed and under which pensions are now being drawn are fraudu- 
lent?’ I have to state thatitis very difficult to make an estimate. A con- 
siderable force of the law division and of the special examination division 
of this office are engaged upon the work of investigating alleged frauds and 
of prosecuting persons believed to be guilty of fraud, and the United States 
district-attorneys and marshals are earnestly coéperating with this office in 
the arrest and prosecution of persons believed to be guilty of such practices. 

These violations of the law may be classified substantially as follows: 
Personating asoldier and obtaining a pension under a fictitious name; draw- 
ing two pensions at the same time fordifferent onlistments; personating the 
widow of a soldier in a widow's ciaim; the ———— of the fact of re- 
marriage: continwing to draw a pension lawfully obtained as a widow after 
remarriage, and obtaining a pension for alleged disabilities which have no 
existence in fact. 

Fraudulent claims of these various descriptions are constantly brought to 
the attention of the office and every effort is made, as before stated, to bring 
such persons to punishment and to recover whatever pension money has 
been uniawfully obtained. 

But all of these classes of cases combined constitute an inconsiderable per- 
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centage of the present number of persons who are drawing pensions. Per- 
sons Who commit frauds of this description are constantly in danger of Ge- 
tection. Their neighbors are usually cognizant of the fraud and are liable to 
give information Special examiners traveling throughout the country are 
charged with the duty of investigating alleged frauds, and the pension agents 
alsoreceive information in regard to such matters and communicate the facts 
to this office for action. 

You will see by reference to page 32 of my last annual report that 147 per- 
sons were indicted last year for pension frauds, 122 convicted, 18 acquitted, 
and 3 prosecutions nolle prossed. 

My understanding is that the complaint against the pension roll is not 
particularly directed against this class of frauds. The charge is that the 
roll is largely made up of deserters, bounty-jumpers, persons who skulked 
to the rear, persons who served in the Confederate army, and persons who, 
though regularly mustered in and out of the service, served but a short 
time and performed little or no military service, The claim is that the pen- 
sion roll is largely composed of persons who have no just claim upon the 
Government, and that if it was sifted the remaining few would constitute a 
roll of honor to whom the people of the United States would gladly see pen- 
sions paid. 

This view of the case has been presented so often, so elaborately and in 
such colors by pertain prominent newspapers that the public—who are al- 
ways disposed to accept as true statements printed in newspap rs—have 
come to believe that there is a great deal of truth in thesecharges, and have 
been disposed to accept as true the general charge that the Government 
was about to be bankrupted by the granting of pensions to hundreds of 
thousands of unworthy persons, 

You have no doubt observed that the complaints against the pension roll 
relate solely to those who have obtained pensions because of service in the 
war for the Union. The opinion seems to prevail that too many persons who 
served in that war are drawing pensions, and it occurs to me that it will not 
be out of place to invite attention to the fact that from 1861 to 1865 we had a 
great civil war in this country, and that in no age of the world has there 
been such an assemblage of armed men in a period of four years as those 


| who followed the standard of the Union. 








During that period 2, 124,948 soldiers and 105,953 seamen and marines; —mak- 
ing a taal of 2,234,911—were enlisted (excluding reenlistments) and mustered 
into the service. These men were not trained soldiers; they were citizens 
engaged in the various pursuits of life, who quit their homes in response to 
their country’s call to take up arms in defense of the national flag. These 
people did not fix the time nor the terms of their service—these were deter- 
mined by law and the proclamations of the President. 

I have before me a statement fromthe War Department giving the various 
calls made for men for the Army during that war, the length of service to be 
performed under each call, and the number of men enlisted under those calls. 
I find that men were called for three months, for six months, for one year, 
for two years, and for three years; and that in April and July, 1864, a call 
was made for one hundred days’ men. 

The War Department reports that under these various calls 1,864,908 men 
were enlisted for three years, 427,954 were enlisted for one and two years, and 
279,099 men were enlisted for periods less than one year. This ircludes 
91,816 men who areas to the first call of President Lincoln for the de- 
fense of the capital, the great majority of whom reénlisted for three years, 
and 83,612 one hundred days’ men who were enlisted in 1864 upon the recom- 
mendation of the loyal governors; and the War Department also reports 
the enlistment of 172,744 militia for three years, and 15,508 men for shorter 
periods. 

It will thus be seen that of this mighty concourse of people who rallied 
under the flag 2,037,742 persons enlisted for three years. The records of the 
War Department alsoshow that there were 543,393 reénlistments in the Army 
of men whose terms of service had expired or were about to expire. 

It becomes an interesting question to ascertain in a general way what be- 
came of these men. During the progress of the war a considerable number 
of men deliberately deserted the ranks to avoid military service, while many 
others Were borne on the rolls a3 deserters Who never intended to perma- 
nently abandon the service, but who absented themselves on account oi sick- 
ness and other causes. In regard to the number of deserters I quote from a 
statement from the War Department as follows: 

* The actual number of deserters at large at the close of the war has been 


| estimated at 117,247, and this estimate was accepted by this office in the pre- 


paration of its memorandum of March 31, 1890, relative to the probable 
number of survivors of the war. From the best information to be obtained 
it is estiraated that since the close of the war 25,542 charges of desertion have 
been declared to be erroneous, or have bsen removed under the various acts 
for the relief of soldiers charged with desertion. Of this number about 
18.234 were cases falling under the acts of Congress, and about one-half of 
these (9,117) were of deserters at large, at the close of the war, who were 
honorably discharged under one of the various laws.”’ 

I have before me a statement from the War Department to the effect that 
during the war the losses of the Union Army in killed was 4,142 officers and 
62,916 enlisted men; that 297,058 men died of wounds or diseases, and that 
280,040 persons were reported as wounded; I also find a general summary of 
soldiers received and treated in the hospitals of the United States from 
April, 1861, to June 30, 1866, reported at page 641, part 1, Medical and Surgical 
History of the Rebellion. It appears that 5,825,480 persons were admitted to 
these hospitals during the said period. These figures not only suggest the 
magnitude of the great struggle, but the enormous drafts which were made 
upon the vitality of those engaged in it. 

The first enlistments were made for a short period, because it was hoped 
that the struggle would be of short duration; but as time wenton the enlist- 
ments were made for three years, or during the war, but these long-term 
soldiers were from time to time reinforced by men of short enlistment. 

Military life was new tothese men. They were subjected to a change of 
water, achange of climate, achange in the character of food. They took up 
the work of becoming soldiers—of drilling, of marching and carrying heavy 
burdens, of standing guard by night and by day, and of fighting battles. 

An examination of the medical history of the war shows that about one 
fourth of all the cases admitted to the hospitals were suffering from attacks 
of fever, typhoid malarial fever being the mostcommon. It also appears 
that almost one-fourth of those who were admitted to the hospitals were suf- 
fering from acute diarrhea, and that from these two classes of diseases 
alone 78,436 persons died. 

Italso appears from the report of the War Department that 196,629 of these 
soldiers were captured during the war and confined in Confederate prisons, 
and that of this number 30,212 died, leaving 166,417 of these prisoners who 
were finally released. 

The hospital service of the United States during the war was necessarily 
upon an immense scale, for probably two-thirds of all the men who were en- 
listed in the Army were at one time or another treated for some wound, dis- 
ease, or disability contracted in the service, and although the sympathy and 
generosity of the public poured out millions of money to the Government 
through the Sanitary Commission and the Christian Commission to aid in 
the care of the sick and wounded, yet under the most favorable circum- 
stances of treatment in hospitals recovery was slow and uncertain; the com- 
forts and sympathy of ime were lacking. 














There can be no doubt that the change to a military life, the exposures, 
the hardships, the physical and mental strain upon the soldier, laid the 
foundation in thousands of cases for permanent and incurable disease. 

Then take prison life, which, under the most favorable circumstances, is 
calculated to undermine the constitution; is it to be supposed that these 
166,000 inen who were confined in Confederate prisons escaped unhurt? Let 
us look into this matter a moment. Take the testimony of Mr. Richardson, 
a ee for the public press, who testified before a committee on 
the conduct of the war. He said: 

“I was captured on a hay-bale in the Mississippi River, cnposite Vicks- 
burg, on the 3d day of May, 1863, at midnight. After a varied experience in 
six different =e Iwas sent to Salisbury on the 3d of February, 1864, 
from which place I escaped on the 18th of December following. 

“ For months Salisbury was the most endurable prison I had seen. There 
were six hundred inmates. They were exercised in the open air, compara- 
tively well fed, and kindly treated. Early in October ten thousand regular 
prisoners of war arrived. Itimmediately changed into a scene of cruelty 
and horror. It was densely crowded; rations were cut down and issued 
very irregularly; friends outside could not even send in a plate of food. 

‘The prisoners suffered ey ow pony | and often intensely for the want of 
bread and shelter. Those who had to live or die on prison rations always 
suffered from hunger; very frequently one or more divisions of one thousand 
men would receive no rations for twenty-four hours; sometimes they were 
without food for forty-eight hours. A few who had money would pay from 
#5 to $20 dollars in rebel currency for a little loaf of bread. Many, though 
the weather was inclement and snow frequent, sold the coats from their 
backs and shoes from their feet. I was assured, on authority entirely trust- 
worthy, that a great commissary warehouse near the prison was filled with 
provisions, The commissary found it difficult to fin 
and meal, and when a subordinate asked the post commander, Maj. John H. 
Gee, ‘Shall I give the prisoners full rations?’ he replied, with an oath, ‘ No; 
give them quarter rations.’ I know from personal observation that corn 
and pork are very abundant in the region about Salisbury. 

‘*F’or weeks the prisoners had no shelter whatever. They were all thinly 
clad, thousands were barefooted, and not one in twenty had an overcoat or 
blanket. Many hundreds were without shirts «nd hundreds were without 
blouses. One Sibley tent and one A tent were furnished to each squad of 
one hundred. With the closest crowding these sheltered about half the pris- 
oners. The rest burrowed in the ground, crept under the buildings, or shiv- 
ered through the night in the open air upon the frozen ground. 

“Tf the rebeis at the time of cur capture had not stolen our shelter tents, 
blankets, clothing, and money, they would have suffered very little from 
cold. If the prison authorities had permitted them, either no parole or 
under guard, to cut logs within 2 miles of the prison, the men would have 
built comfortable ana ample barracks in one week; but the commandant 
would not consent. He did not even furnish one-half of the fue! needed.” 

I also quote from a ‘‘ Report of an expedition to Andersonville, Ga., July, 
1865, for the purpose of identifying the graves and inclosing the groundsof a 
cemetery created there during the occupation of that place as a prison for 
Union soldiers in rebel hands.’’ This report shows that there were 30,000 
prisoners, and that 12,92 0 of these diedin prison. It states: 

“The inclosure was made in January, 1864, and enlarged during the sum- 
mer to 25} acres, being a quadrangle of 1,295 by 865 feet. The greatest length 
is from north to south, the ground rising from the middle towards each end 
in rather a steep, rounded hill, the northern one being at once the highest 
and of the greatest extent. A small stream, rising from springs a little to 
the eastward, flows across it through a narrow valley filled with a compost 
washed down by the rains. 
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“ Theinclosing stockade is formed of pine logs, 20 feet in length, and about | 


Sinches in diameter, sunk 5 feet in the ground and »vlaced close together. 
This is again surrounded by two successive and precisely similar palisades, 
a portion of the last of which is gone. It seems never to have been com- 
pleted. The two inner walls remain entire. Within the interior space, at 
the distance of about 17 feet from the stockade, runs the famous dead-line, 
marked by small posts set in the ground, and a slight strip of pine board 
nailed on the tops of them.”’ 

In further describing the conditions under which the prisoners lived, the 
report states: 

“ The treacherous nature of the soil, parching toseams in the sunand gul- 
lying and sliding under their feet with every shower, must have augmented 
their ills almost beyond conception. I watched the effect of a heavy fall of 
rain upon the inclosed grounds andin thirty minutes the entire hillsides, 
which had constituted their sole abiding places, were one rolling mass of 
slippery mud, and this the effect of a mere summer shower. What of the 
continued rains of autumn’? Think of 30,000 men penned by close stockade 
upon twenty-six acres of ground from which every tree and shrub had been 
uprooted for fuel to cook their scanty food, huddled like cattle, without 
shelter or blanket, half clad and hungry, with the dreary night settling in 
after a day of autumn rain. 

“The hilltops would not hold them ail, the valley was filled with the 
swollen brook; 17 feet from the stockade ran the fatal dead-line beyond 
which no man might stepand live. Whatdid theydo? Ineed not ask where 


| desertion appears has been granted a pension by this office in vio 


| indicate was the intention of Congress? 


It is the concurrent history of the world that war is not only a great de 
stroyer of human life, but also agreatdestroyer of the health and strength of 
the soldier. The military operations of our civil war included the District 
of Columbia and sixteen States of the Union. Tbs campaigns of the Army 
involved long and arduous marches, sieges, and battles at all seasons of the 
year, and the fatigues, the epee ge the exposure and the exciting dangers 
of those campaigns constantly told upon the strength of the Army. It was 
found that the losses were so great that it required every possible effort on 
the part of the Government and people to supply the urgent demand of com- 
manding officers for more troops. 

Nothing could more completely illustrate this than a reference to the re- 
ports of the organization and strength of the Army and Navy at the opening 
of the campaign of 1864, and it also demonstrates that the veteran organiza- 
tions of the Army which took the field early in the war were still at the 
front. 

The Navy consisted of 510 vessels, carrying 3,249 guns, with 6,000 officers and 
45,000 men. These men were the remnant of 105,963 who had been enlisted. 

In May, 1864, when Gen. Grant had made his great preparations for the 
campaign of that year, the military organizations under Gens. Meade, 
Butler, Gilmore, Banks, Rosecrans, Hunter, Augur, Dix, and Sherman com- 
prised an aggregate of 892 regiments of infantry, 148 regiments of cavalry, 
and 249 batteries of artillery, with 402,502 men reported present for duty. 
These organizations originally numbered 1,024,800 men, but they had lost 
620,000 of their number by the usual casualties of war, and these armies in 
turn during the great campaigns of that season were again greatly de- 
pleted. The Army of the Potomac from that date until April, 1865, lost 12,356 
killed and 63,582 wounded, while Sherman's army lost 4,988 killed and 24,827 
wounded. 

The number of men in the Army of the Potomac from May, 1864, to the 
surrender of Gen. Lee was 266,736, yet thereturns for March 31, 1865, reported 
but 121,647 men, showing a reduction in the force from various causes of 145,- 
089 men. 

In spite of all these great losses there were borne upon the rolls to be 
mustered out at the close of the war the names of 1,000,000 men. 

With all these facts before us is it to be wondered that the pension roll is 
alarge one? How could it be otherwise if the existing laws of Congress are 
enforced with the degree of liberality and humanity which their provisions 
It certainly is not so that these 
pension laws were intended simply for ornamental statutes, not for use. 

In reply to any suggestion that the pension roll is largely made upof de- 
serters, bounty jumpers, and others who shirked their military duty, it is 
proper for me to state that the War Department is the custodian of the mus- 
ter rolls of the Army and of the hospital registers used during the war, and 
that no soldier is ever pensioned by this office until the War Department 
has’reported the military record of the claimant and his hospital record, if 
he has one, to indicate whether he was treated for wounds, disabilities, or 
disease while in the service, and where the law fixes as a condition to a pen- 
sion the honorable discharge of the soldier no claimant can receive a pen- 
sion from this office until the War Department has certified that he has been 
honorably discharged from the service. 

The War Department is invested with authority to remove acharge of de- 
sertion under certain circumstances. When this has been done and the sol- 
dier has been given an honorable discharge, the law restores him to the 
same rights in regard to a pension that other soldiers enjoy against whom 
no such charge was preferred, and the Pension Office considers claims of 
this description in the light of the law and evidence bearing upon them, and 
grants or refuses to grant a pension as the evidence in the case seems to re- 
quire. 

: I am informed by the chief of the record and peasion office of the War De- 
partment that in 25,542 cases the charge of desertion has been removed by 
the War Department, and that about 17,880 of these men survive. If there 
fore appears that if all the deserters who have received discharges were ad- 
mitted to the pension roll, they would constitute less than 2 per cent of the 
roll; butit is perfectly safe to say that nosoldier against whom a charge of 
ation of 
law, unless in some extraordinary case where the facts failed to reach theat 

tention of the office. 

In regard to the pensioning of bounty jumpers and others who 
their military duty, it is proper for me to say that I know of no list 
persons accessible to the Pension Office, and that if such persons sh¢ 
ply for pensions, this Bureau would be compelled to rely upon the 
of the War Department for a history of the military services of these 
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| and if there was nothing reported by the War Department to impeach their 


did they go, for on the face of the whole green earth there was no place but | 


this for them; but where did they place themselves? 
Ay, how did they die? 

‘** But this is only one feature of their suffering; and perhaps the lightest. 
Of the long dazzling months when gaunt famine stalked at noonday, and 
pestilence walked at night, and upon the seamed and parching earth the 
cooling rains fell not, I will not trust me to speak. I scarce dare think. If 
my heart were strong enough to draw the picture there are thousands upon 
thousands all through our land too crushed and sore to look upon it. 

** But after this, whenever any man who has lain a prisener within the stock- 
ade of Andersonville would tell youofhis sufferings, how he fainted, scorched, 
drenched, hungered, sickened, was Scoffed, scourged, hunted, and persecuted, 
though the tale be long and twice told, as you have your own wrongs appreci- 
ated, your own woes pitied, your own cries for mercy heard, I charge you, 
listen and believe him. However definitely he may have spoken, know that 
he has not told you all. However stronglv he may have outlined or deeply 
he may have colored his picture, know that the realty calls for a better light 
and a nearer view than your clouded, distant gaze will ever get.” : 

The foregoing statements are simply examples of the printed accounts of 
the suffering of persons confined in those prisons. Harper's Weekly and 
other illustrated papers will be found to contain pictures of many of these 
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rights to a pension under the law, it would be impossible fcr the Bureau of 
Pensions to be ctherwise advised of the military shortcomings of the appli 
cants. 

In regard to the charge that Confederate soldiers are drawing pensions, a 
few persons who served for a time in the Confederate army and afterwards 
enlisted in the Army of the United States are, no doubt, drawing pensions, 
and a great many persons who served in the Confederate army are now 
drawing pensions for service in the Mexican war. 

In regard to the charge that therollis largely composed of persons of sh 
service, it is a complete answer, as faras the Pension Office is concerned 
say that if the law authorizes the grantingo/ a pension to ame2n with ashort 
service and he shows himself entitled to it, une Bureau of Pensions would 
be derelict if it failed to grant the pension; but the conclusive answer tothe 
question is that itis not true. The records of this office show that not more 
than 14 per cent of those now on the pension rolls are of persons who served 








an enlistment of three months and under. 


unfortunate persons as they were brought into the Union lines for exchange. | 


And finally comes the question as to the number of survivors of the war. 
From the best available data itis estimated that 1,209,968 of these men are 
now living, and 1,024,944 are dead. It is from the ranks of the living soldiers 
that the pension roll ofinvalid pensioners is made up, and from the represent- 
atives of these dead soldiers that the list of widows, orphans, and other de- 
pendents are pensioned. 

On June 30, 1892, there were 158,871 widows and orphans borne upon the 
rolls, and there were 156,239 widow claimants, making a total of widow pen- 
sioners and claimants of 315,110. Assuming that all of these claims shall be 
allowed, there would remain 709,834 dead soldiers not represented on the 
pension roll by either a widow, orphan, or dependent mother or father. 


I lay before you a table giving the length of service in months of 475,915 
pensioners whose claims have been recently examined in the course of the 
preparation of certain statistics for this office. You will find from this 
statement that only 9,934 of these persons served for a period of three 
months and under; of soldiers who served 34 months there were 31.517 pen 
sions issued, and of soldiers who served 35 months there were 31,500 pensions 
issued; these periods of service being those to which the largest numbe 
pensions were issued. 

This table shows that 339,169 of these soldiers served fora 
months and upwards. and 136,746 soldiers served for a period of 
and under. This table further shows that 205,000 pensioners served 
twenty-four to forty-eight months. 

This table comprises the record of about two-thirds of the soldiers on the 
pension roll and is believed to be a fair representation of the entire list as to 
the length of service, and is, in my opinion, a complete refutation of the oft 
repeated statement that the men who were drawing pensions had performed 
short service during the great struggle for the Union. The fact it is im 
possible that it should be otherwise than that the pension roll should be 
made up of men of long service, considering that more than two millions of 
men were enlisted for a period of three years. 

I beg respectfully to submit that these figures show that a great body of 
the names borne upon the pension rolls are of men who must have. judging 
from their length of service, borne valuable and conspicuous part in the war 
for the Union, and, aside from any evidence which may have been produced 
in their claims, it is reasonable to infer from the length of their service tl 
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they incurred disabilities such as would entitle them to pensions under ex- 
ijating laws. , 

Until the passage of the act of June 27, 1890, known as the “ disability bill,” 
the right of a soldier to a pension depended upon his ability toshow, by com- 
petent proof, that he was suffering from a wound, injury, or disability which 
was of service origin 

After twenty-five years of experience under this law since the war it was 
found that thousands of claims were pending in the office, or had been re- 
jeetod, of claimants Who were shown conclusively to be seriously disabled, 
but were unable to prove to the satisfaction of the office that their disabili- 
ties and diseases were caused by their military service. 

In the case of the claims of widows, they were required to prove that the 
death of the soldier was the result of disabilities sustained inthe service. 

t was found that in many cases where the soldier himself had secured a pen- 
sion for serious disabilities his widow would be unable to obtain a pension 
for the reason that she could not satisfy the office that the soldier's death 
had any relation to the disabilities for which he was pensioned. 

Another class of claims of soldiers in which there was great complaint was 
where it was obvious that the claimant was suffering from a number ofcom- 
pleated disabilities, entiuiing him to a large pension if they were of service 
origin, but he was unable to satisfy the office that such was the case and he 
Was granted a small “pension for a disability for which he was treated in the 
service, and the principal part of his claim would be rejected. 

You, of course, understand that in ail invalid claims and claims of widows, 
under the general law, the Pension Office obtains from the War Department 
a report of the hospital record of the soldier. In a large proportion of the 
cases it Was reported that there was no hospital record of the claimant. 

In this connection I wish to invite your attention to an important fact 
made public by the chief of the record and pension office of the War Depart- 
ment in his iast annual report. He states that since the entries in the medi- 
cal registers in use|during the war have been copied upon the “index rec- 
ora cards,’’ and these cards Guly arranged for easy reference, for the pur- 

»ose of testing the accuracy of the old system as compared with the new, 

,000 cases wore drawn of soldiers who applied for pensions, anc whose 
claims had been examined by direction of the Surgeon-General, with the view 
of pone any hospital treatment which the soldier may have received, 
anc in which claims the reports had been that the soldier had not been 
treated in the hospitals, it was found when these cases were tested by the 
entries upon the index record cards that nearly one-third of these soldiers 
had been treated *‘in from one to a dozen hospitals in each case,” 

This officer remarks: 

“It is somewhat startling Lo think that under the old system that almost 
one-third of the claims returned without evidence, many of which were casos 
of widows and orphans, direct and positive record evidence of disability was 
in existence snd would have been found under ag better system, such as that 
now in force.” 

[Lis wll uaderatcod that where aclaimant alleges astate of facts which,'if 








pears that the allegation is untrue, great doubt is thrown upon all other state- 
ments made by the claimant, and he necessarily finds himself seriously em- 
barrassed in the production of parol testimony which will be aecepted to 
disprove the record. 

It is obvious, from the report of Col. Ainsworth, that for more than twenty- 
five years the difficulty of finding the hospital records of soldiers as they had 
been entered line by line in the 20,006 hospital registers used during the war, 
Was £0 great that in thousands of cases where “direct and positive evidence 
of disability was in existence,’’ reports were made tothe Pension Office that 
there was no record of treatment in hospital. I have no doubt thousands of 
just claims of soldiers and their widows for pension, under the general law, 
bave been rejected upon these reports in such cases. The fault was with the 
Government in not being able to trace the record evidence of the soldiers’ 
disability, the injury falling alone upon the soldier and those depending 
upon him. 

It was known thatall over the country there were many soldiers who could 
not earn a living by manual labor and were living or charity because of 
their Inability to establish their pensionclaims. The povrhouses were filled 
with such unfortunates and the Grand Army posts all over the United States 
were supporting their disabled comrades. 

A demand was made upon Congress for additional pension legislation, and 
for many months the subject was before the committees of Congress and 
generally discussed in the public press throughout the country. 

There seemed to be but one sentiment, and that was that the pension laws 


should be liberalized, and, in response to this public demand, Congress passed | 


the act of June 27, 1890. 

This law enacts 

‘That all persons who served ninety days or more in the military or naval 
service of the United States during the late war of the rebellion and who 
have been honorably discharged therefrom, and who are now or who may 
hereafter be suffering from a mental or physical disability of a permanent 
character, not the result of their own vicious habits, which incapacitates 
them from the performance of manual labor in such a degree as to render 
them unable to earn a support, shall, upon making due proof of the fact ac- 
cording to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
provide, be placed upon the lst of invalid pensioners of the United States 
onda be entitled to reeeive a pension not exceeding $i2 per month and not less 
than % per month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a sup- 
port.*’ 

said law also authorizes the granting of a pension to ‘{the widows of such 
soldiers who are without other means of support than their daily labor." 

On the 80th day of June, 1892, there were on the pension rolls under this 
law the folowing-described pensioners: 


Army invalid pensioners -..... svsavie= ic cuban Sean eanéideien eee 
Army widows, minor children, etc... = Ketidentiptscnidsiniec niin: He 
Wavy invalid pensioners Ed sls RRS EET Ne —N 9, 334 
Navy widows, minor children, et ; Wadsl< cobbienennds tattbwedigiee)! SED 4 





Making a total of 


It is well understood that this law has had the effect of swelling the pen- 
sion roli far beyond anything that could have occurred under the laws pre- 
vious to its passage. Eight hundred and sixty-nine thousand four hundred 
and ninety-one claims o! all descriptions have been filed under this law to 
January 21, 1898. A large proportion of these claims, you will understand, 
were fled by persons who were drawing small pensions under the general 
law and who applied for an addfiional pension under this act. 

This law relieve? the claimant from the duty of ons that his disabil- 
ity was prodnueed by military service, the only limitation being that he 


should not be pensionable if the disability for which he claimed pensicn 
was the result of vicious habits. 

Widows were also relieved from the necessity of proving that the death of 
their husbands was caused by army service, but they were required to estab- 
lish the fact that their pecuniary condition was such that they were without 
other means of support than their own dally labor. 

It was no surprise to those who were familiar with the physical and pe- 


| 


cuniary condition of hosts of old suldiers to find that the pension roll was 
very largely increased as the result of the passage of the act of June 27, 1890. 

This law was pamee after my appointment to the office of Commissioner 
of Pensions, and it has been enforced so far during my incumbency of the 
Pension Office. Ihave given ever phase of the law and its administration 
the most careful study, and I have no hesitancy in declaring that that act 
has been enforced in the most careful and painstaking manner, and that 
every safeguard has been thrown around the adjudication of claims filed 
under it that was necessary to secure its efficient and faithful administra 
tion a 
The military and medieal history of each claimant has been called for and 
certified to by the War Department as a part of the record in each case; the 
invalid claimants have been required to pass the lawful medical examina- 
tions to disclose their present physical disabilities, if any exist; the testi- 
mony necessary to establish their claims as provided by the law and regu- 
lations of the office, have been required in each case; the legal aspect of each 
claim has been passed upon in the adjudicating divisions, under the super- 
vision of the chiefs of those divisions and the Deputy Commissioners of 
Pensions, and in turn the cases have been examined in the board of review by 
reviewers and re-reviewers, under the superintendence of the chief of the 
board of review and the Commissioner, while the medical questions in- 
volved in each case “ave been passed upon by a medical examiner and a re- 
viewer, under thesuperintendence of the medical referee and his assistants, 
supervised by the Commissioner. 

This work, involving the opinion of at least three persons upon the legal 
questions and at least two persons upon the medical questions, has, as I be- 
lieve, been conscientivusily performed, and inmy judgment every precaution 
has been taken to prevent the allowance of unjust claims; and I have no 
hesitation in expressing the opinion that a very small percentage of the cases 
allowed consistof fraudulent and unjustclaims. Butif false and fraudulent 
claims have been allowed the names of such persons should be stricken from 
the rolls and trey skould be prosecuted for their frauds to the extent of the 
law, for in my opinion there can be no graver offense than the perpetration 
of a fraud upon the Goverament through the pension system. 

The loss of the money in such cases is of course an important question, 
but itis nothing to be compared to the injury such frauds inflict upon the 
| honor ahd character of the pension roll itself. [am a thorough believer in 
- ideg that the pension roll was intended to be and should be kept a roll 
ol honor. 

Information received from all parts of the Unit.d States clearly indicates 
that this act of June 27, 1890, has brought relief to a very large and deserving 
class of soldiers, whose disabilities were such that their ability to earn a liv- 
ing by manual labor was seriously impaired, and I give my opinion without 
reserve that the measure was eminently just and humane. 

There can be no doubt that thousands of persons who now have claims of 
various kinds pending are suffering the pangs of poverty as the result of long- 


| continued disabilities which have deprived these men of their power toearn a 
true, would appear of record, and upon an examination of the record it ap- | 


living by labor. Letters from the claimants, from their wives, from their 
neighbors, are received by hundreds daily from all parts of the United 
States telling the same sadstory of distress. This has been going on ever 
| since I took charge of this office. If the most hardened opponent of yen: 

sions should spend a week in the mail division of this office reading these 
letters, I feel sure that if he had a drop of the milk of human kindness re 
maining in his nature he would soften toward these people. 

For more than two years the air has been filled with denunciations of the 


| present administration of the Pension Office. Noefforts have been spared 


to bring the whole pension system into disrepute before the public. It has 
been urged that anybody could get a ponsion; that the greater part of the 
daily issues were to persons not entitled to receive pensions, and that the 
whole business was one of impudent greed on the part of the old soldiers 
During this whole time members of both Houses of Congress have been daily 
appearing at the Pension Office urging the most speedy action in thousands 
of claims. 

Over 400 members of the two Houses have filed calls for the status in 592,702 
cases, and thousands of cases have been made special upon evidence filed by 
them. Nota single member has ever raised a warning voice to the Commis- 
sioner suggesting that in his opinion fraudulent claims were being prose- 
cuted by persons in his district or State, or that the claims which he was so 
diligently urging the allowance of were without merit and based on fraud. 
The whole tenor of the advice and suggestions of Senators and Ropresent- 
atives has been that these, their constituents, were worthy and honorable 
| people and that their claims were just and should be speedily allowed. 

If there is a concerted movement throughout the United States of men 
and women to rob the Government by means of fraudulent pension claims, 
| would not somebody somewhere inform the Senators and Representatives 
| of the fact, and would they not bring the matter to the attention of the 
Bureau? Many of these representatives of the people visit the Pension 
Office daily. It can/not be possible that they know or suspect this alleged 
pillage of the public funds to be true and aid in the work of spoliation in- 
stead of seeking to prevent it. 

It is possible that the boardsof medical examiners throughout the United 
States are laboring under a common hallucination that alarge proportion of 
the claimants for pensions examined by them are seriously disabled by 
various diseases, when in truth and in fact these claimants are enjoying 
reasonably fair health and areas well able to perform manual labor as the 
common run of men in the community who performed no military service? 

The newspapers which have led the assault upon the pension system and 
the Pension Office are knownto have arrangements for gathering news 
from all parts of the United States, so that if there were any considerable 
number of persons in any community who are drawing pensions fraudu- 
lently they would be able to ascertain the facts, yetnota single case of fraud 
has been brought to the attention of the office through their instrumentality 
They have charged fraud right and left without acase before them upon 
| which to found their charges. 

An investigation of the Bureau was ordered by the House of Representa- 
tives and the testimony taken fills two large volumes. A hostof unfriendly 
witnesses familiar with the workings of the Bureau were examined. Many 
| hundred of cases were looked over by an employé of the committee. In- 

numerabie lettersof complaint poured in upon the manager for the commilt- 
| tee from all parts of the country; every scheme that malice and falsehood 

could invent was adopted to throw discredit on the office, and not a single 

“ase could be found in which the slichtest irregularity existed or that was 

tainted with partiality on the part of the Bureau or fraud on the part of the 

claimant. 

And yet, without a single case brought forward upon which to found a 
charge that the public funds are being wasted in the payment of undeserv 
ing pensions, the people of this country, who are now enjoying the blessings 
of free government, With the Union saved, and who in times past have re 
garded the old soldier with respect and love, are called upon to perform the 

| grossest act of stultification and ingratitude that any people were guilty of, 
namely, to favor the repeal of laws granting pensions to men who aided in 
| saving their country. 

The peopie of the Ginttea States should understand that the original attack 
upon the Commissioner of Pensions and the work of the Bureau was the re- 








sult of an intrigue on the part of a lot of Pension Office employés and = 
sons who had been dismissed from the Pension Office, and that this was taken 
up by a few newspapers for the purpose of creaving a sensation, and finally 
ithas beer pursued systematically for thes purpose of breaking down the 
pension system. 

I note your request to be furnished with a statement of the numberof per- 
sons who are annually dropped from the rolis and the amount of pensions 
so dropped. Inreply I beg to inform you that during the four last fiscal 
years 82,657 names have been dropped from: the rolls, with an aggregate an- 
nual value of $13,871,001.27. The records of this office show that during said 
period the average number of persons ¢ lroppe d annually from the rolis was 
equal to 35 per 1,000 persons carried on the | rolis, and that the average value 











of the pensions dropped was largely in excess of the average value of the 
pensioners on the rolls; so th it appears, as might be anticipated, that 
those who are dying off most rapidly are persons to whom the largest rates 
of pensions have been granted. I have nodoubt thatthere will be a gradual 
increase in the rate of persons dropped from the rolls from year to year, 
with the advancing age of the pensionet 


so note your request for an estimate of the final or greatest number of 





*s that will ever appear upon the pension rolls and the probable cost 
f. Invreply to this request I beg to invite your attention to a table 
this subject accompanying this letter. 
calculations in this estimat e are based upon the number of pensioners 
on the roll December 31, 1892, and the number of claims pending in the office 


at that time, 
My estimate is that during the 
pushed, all the 


next two years, if the work of this office is 
ms now pending in the office, and those that may be filed 
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during that time, can be disposed of by issuimg 544,461 certificates, and that 
the ertificates will carry, as first payments, $96,135,478.77, and that Decem- 
ber 31, 1894, there would be on the pension rolls 1,171,918 pensioners, with an 
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the first year after said maximum will be reached will be 44,932, and that 
the reentage of rho will be dropped will steadily increase and 
that I will | ly reduced in number and value after that date 
forv 

To give you an accurate idea of the work of this Bureau under the pans : 


Administration, hi uve to inform you that on March 1, 1889, there were 
persons on the rolls, while on the 3ist of December, 1892, there were 931, 
pensioners on the rolls; being an actual increase of persons on the rolls of 
458,304, exclusive of those who were dropped from the rolisin the mean time. 
From the Ist of March, 1889, to December 31, 1892, this office issued 849,103 
certificates in — and increase claims and 20,615 certificates for accrued 
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pensions = duplicates, making a total number of certificates issued of 
869,718. And dur ing that time claims were rejected as follows 

In original cases-.... oad pauses Sckqhnaeeceseun 22, 114 
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sued from March 1, 1889, to December 31, 1892, were 3161,196,308.15. The an 
nual value of the roll July 1, 1889, was $ 52.36, and the annual value of 
the roll June 30, 1892, was $116,879, 2867.24 

[also note your request to be furnished a stat ome nt in detail, giving a 
history of the pension legislation of this country ce veri ig all wars and em 
bracing everything that — been done and that is be } lon by the Govern- 
ment towards those who defended its fla th as to pensions and land war- 
rants, and everything that the Governn t ; has given in recognition of the 
services of her soldiers. In reply I beg to state that the laws upon this sul 
ject are so numerous and cover ich a multitude of questions that it would 
require too much space to give the details of these laws. I think, however 


that I can give 
better. I find th 


you asummary which will probably answer 
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of the Revolution until the act of April 10, 1806, granting pensions for 
known wounds 

Laws, however, were enact ! he Continental Congress and by the 
State Assembli ! the I iv provi for large grar f land 
to the officers a1 i idk n¢ 3; ) 

il 10, 1806, to 1 378, twenty d ré n re it 
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. 1848, limited the pensio to widows V ied ) January |, 
1794 yet by the act of February 3, 1853, this law was repealed wnd fina ly, by 
the act of March 9, 1878 \ ice of fourteen days o 
soldier should entitle the widow to a pensior 1d by same act the p 
sio wi l reased from #8 x12 , 
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Col © I l > 
Col : . H Harris mp °s A} 6, 000 
Th nd cated in Kentucky at The Western Reserv of 
O} ycount f th Vas set ¢ c grants 
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nois River and th Lississippi Rive ) ing between St. Francis 
and Arkansas I ‘rs, and a large body of la higan, were all set apart 
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yect. of the g t of lands to the soldiers, I will state 
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oldie? f the war of 1812, to the soldiers of all the 
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ndian wars, and to the soldiers of the Mexican war; fourteen days ‘ 





in the war of 1812, or a shorter service if the soldier was engaged in a battle 
gave claim to land warrants under those acts, and land warrants were issued 
in satisfaction ofthese claims I have before mean abstract showin a 


602,600 land warrants have been issued under these various laws, constitutir 
a sufficient area to cover Ohio, Illinois, and the State of New Jersey These 
grants were made pure and simple in consideration for military services. and 
had no relation whatever to auy disability incurred by thesoldier. Unlik 
the grants under the feudal system, which at the outset were incumbered 
with ‘he duty of future military service, tl! 23 were in fee simple 
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W hile all the soldiers of the Republic from t tevolution down to 18 
have | i granted public lands for their services, the soldiers who fought in 
the war for the Union have never received such a recognition, they have 
never been granted lands in consideration for their military service, the only 
concession made to the Union soldiers in regard to the public lat was 
that in making a homestead settlement, he was entitled to a credit of th 
lengtl h nilitary service on the five years’ residence on the land 
quired io perfe 1is title 


[t understood that laws have been enacted from time to 


5 and widows 











gran zp ms for military services to the surviving sol 
of every war fr » 1861 

Coming down to the war of 1812 I have to advise you es yy the a 
January 11, 1812 pe snsions were to be granted to offi ers and soldie ‘softha 
for W or other disabilities received in line of duty, by 
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August 2, 1813, the rates of these pensions were more defit Litely fi 

I find also by the actof May 15, 1846, pensions we re to be granted to f 
ficers and soldiers of the Mexican war for wounds and other disabi i 
curred in line of duty 

I » find that there was a general pension law upon the statute k a 
the time t warof the rebellion broke out, but by the act 2poroved July 14 
1862, broad and comprehensive provisions we re made for the gi 
pens St | persons who, after March 4, si ould i wou 
othe 3a Arm rM 





ties in line of duty while servi lg in th ) 
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pension laws then ine xistence, re ‘ uly Lb to nha so 
enlisted in the Army that the right to a pension according to the terms of 
the law in existence at the date of his enlistment was as much a part of the 
contract of service as the statute granting him pay at the rate of #13 pe 
mont ind if Congress from time to time passed laws increasing the rat 
of pension and otherwise liberalizing the provisions of thy law, it must be 
assumed that the law-making power recognized that the services rendered 
and to be rendered by the soldier was an ample equivalent for such legisie 
tion. If this view of the case be correct, any suggestion thai pensions az 
gratuity or int nature of alms to the soldier must be rejected 

Itisaf act & well established by the concurrent history of tl i 
governments have in every age remuners ated their soldiers for : 
beyond the stipulated mont hly wag The feudal system of land tenur 














established in France and in all other continental states was based upon 
militar rvice. The grants were made inconsideration of military 
ice rendered and to be rendered by the lord and hisretainers. Wh W 1m 
of N indy conquered at Hastings he created 60,215 military feof nF 
land reward to his followers for their military service; every soldier w 
fo ler his tnt ers received this re rnition. 

W the legislation of our own country, both national and Sta 
ber soldiers is considered, the laws for granting pensions, for 






























gr t pay, for granting the public lands, for their care in na 
and rs’ homes, for their burial at the public expense, for the p 
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the education of their children, it is evident that the people feel tha ° 
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The men whose heroism saved the Union did not precipitate the war. 
They accepted thé issue with reluctance. They fought out to the end not 
with malice, but from a sense of great public duty. he surrender at Appo- 
mattox brought peace, and the world has approved the issue. 

Now, let the country do its duty to the men who made these sacrifices, and 
let that duty be done grandly and without grudging. 

Very respectfully, 
GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 

Hon. D. B. HENDERSON, 

Comittee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


Estimate of the number of cases to be allowed by the Bureau of Pensions (by 
which the work of the Bureau will be made of current date), and the value of 
the total first payments in said cases; , also an estimate of the maximum number 
of pensione rs to be reached on the rolls, andthe total annual value of said max- 
imum pension roll, 


Number of original cases to be allowed_....................-...- 315, 790 
Number of additional cases to be allowed ................-....-. 97, 281 
Number of increases to be allowed .... .... 2... 2... cece eee neee 131, 390 

Total number of cases to be allowed ................--.--.- 544, 461 


Total first payments in all cases to be allowed—544, 461 x ($176.57... $96, 135, 478. 77 











931, 224 
32, 592 


Number of pensioners on rolls December 31, 1892 
Number to be dropped (35 per M for first year) 











898, 632 
Number to be dropped (35 per M for second year) _.............- 31, 452 
867, 180 
Number of original allowances to be added to rolls.... 315,790 
Number to be dropped (35 per Mfor one year) ......-. - 11,062 
- 304, 738 





Maximum number of pensioners on rolls.......... ..--.--.--.-- 
Annual value of maximum number of pensioners on rolis— 
$133 1,171,918 


1, 171, 918 


#155, 865, 094 


Statement showing ihe number and length of service, in months, of invalid pen- 
sioners, as prepared from statistical cards on file in the Army and Navy surviv- 
ors’ division, which represents about 66 per cent of the whole number of invalid 
pensioners on the roll at the present time. 
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Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. CASE BRODERICK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 15, 1898, 


On the bill (A. R. 103845) making appropriations for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1204, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BRODERICK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In behalf of a large soldier constituency I 
most earnestly object to these proposed amendments to the 
pension laws, as weil as to the manner of presenting them to 
this House. I have not heard what seemed to me a good reason 
in support of one of these amendments, but I want to say a word 
especially respecting the proposition to transfer the pension 
agencies to the Treasury Department. 

If this amondment had been pending here fora sufficient time for 
the soldiers to have expressed their views and preferences, every 
member representing 4 soldier constituency would have been 
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flooded with letters and petitions against this wholly indefensi- 


ble proposition. If the bill had been introduced and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, as it should have. been, the 
country would have been advised of what was in contemplation, 
and there would have been time for the exercise of the right of 
petition. But this was not done, and these questions are pre- 
sented here under cover of anappropriation bill, which is always 
given the right of way. This is only part of the vice. If the 
clerks employed at the agencies can be disposed of it gives more 
patronage to other States. 

But I take it that this amendment will not prevail unless it 
can be shown that the change will either benefit the pensioners 
or result in a saving to the Government. It has not been se- 
riously contended, however, that the soldier would be benetited 
by the transfer, but, on the contrary, it is perfectly apparent to 
all that such change would be to his detriment. 

An investigation of the methods of payment at the agencies 
will satisfy everyone who is willing to concede anything in 
favor of the soldiers that the work is now being done with 
greater dispatch and less cost than could possibly be accom- 
plished from the Treasury Department. The pension agency at 
Topeka, Kans., is the largest in the country: and the views of 
the agent, supported as they are by the facts and the record, 
ought to ba entitled to some consideration. 

I have here a letter from Hon, Bernard Kelly, which shows 
the methods of doing business at that agency, and which I de- 
sire to read and have appear in the RECORD. The letter is as 
follows: 

ENSION AGENCY, 
Topeka, cane, February 1, 1893. 

My DEAR Sir: I have the House bill of January 27 before me. Had Mr. 
MUTCHLER and the committee inquired of the sever fon agents touching pay- 
ments of pensions, they never would have reported such abill. To illustrate: 
We begin our payment on next Saturday. There are on the rolls of this 
agency at the present time 99,940 pensioners. Of these perhaps 94,000 or 95,- 
000 will be paid. 

Now, under the management of-this agency we have succeeded in paying 
from nine to eleven thousand of these pensioners each day with thirty-nine 
clerks. We begin at 7:30 and run until 9 at night, or until such time as we 
make our daily balance. 

To pay the same number and do the same amount of work in Washington 
City would require instead of thirty-nine clerks one hundred and fifty, and 
if they do not attend to the payment of pensioners more promptly than to 
other business, it will require six months at Jeast to make the payment. 

To illustrate: We issue a check toa pensioner and on the 3d of February, 
or the day before the payment begins, he dies not having signed his check. 
In order to have this check made a to the widow it must go to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and be paid by his order. Now, it requires from three 
to six-months to secure the payment of said check; and I could multiply 
cases of this kind. 

At this agency we pay 100,000 pensioners and do all the work connected 
with it with thirty-nine clerks, at an average cost tothe United States (count- 
ing everything) of from $2.05 to #2.35 per thousand. At each of these quar- 

terly payments there are from twenty to thirty checks miscarried or lost. 
This notwithstanding the fact that the territory is so close to the agency. 
Now, suppose that all these checks were sent from Washington City. The 
loss will very largely increase. As a matter of convenience to the pen- 
sioner and less expense to the Government, the agencies are vastly supe: 
rior for the payment of pensions to any Department located in Washington 
City. 

1 think I could show any committee of ordinary sense in a fifteen minutes 
talk the impracticability of paying these pensions from Washington, and I 
think the Committee on Appropriations could do no better service to the 
Government than to order one or two practical agents to come before it and 
give their experience touching the difficulties connected with the payment 
of these pensions and the great care necessary to protect the Government 
from losses. I think that this agency has saved the Government from fifty 
to sixty thousand dollars in the last three years. 

There are many other things touching this matter, 
upon your time. 

Yours, sincerely, 


UNITED STATES PE 


but I will not intrude 


B. KELLY. 


Hon. CASE BRODERICK, Washington, D. C. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. MARSHALL 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 15, 


On the bill (H. R. 10345) making a »propriations for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1894, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ARNOLD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Within the limited time allotted, I shall be 
able to make but one or two observations on the pending bill. 
Section 7 of the amendments, as reported by the committee, pro- 
vides that from and after July 1, 1893, no person shall be p ‘aid a 
pension under any general law, as the widow of a soldier of any 


ARNOLD, 


MISSOURI, 


1898, 














war, unless said widow was married to the soldier as the widow 
of whom she draws a pension within five years after the close of 
the war in which her husband served. 

No one, Mr. Chairman, will go further than myself toward 
eliminating the frauds and abuses of our pension system. 
notorious that our pension roll is loaded down with glaring in- 
stances of frauds upon the taxpayers of the country. 
saw little if any service, others robust and able to earn a living 
blot and blacken its pages from beginning toend. Underan ap- 
peal to human cupidity has been gathered a great political con- 
tingent, ready to obey the behests of that party which will thus 
pander to this element in their natures. 
off, and cut off summarily, in order that the deserving pension- 
er’s name may not _ disgraced by such association. 

No one, however, | apprehend, 
meritorious pensioner the just bounty of hisGovernment. And 
if not from him, why from his widow, no difference when mar- 
ried to the soldier? This provision reverses all known law rela- 
tive to the property rights of a widow in her deceased husband's 
estate, and announces the novel doctrine that limitation shall 
determine whether or not such rights shall vest. Moreover, 
is retroactive and violative of the contract entered into between 
the soldier and his Government. I knowit is held, and with 
great plausibility, that no such contract exists; that the grant- 
ing of pensions isamere gratuity on the partof the Government. 


It is | 
| expense. 
Men who | 
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symmetry. America for its loyal citizens, of whatsoever race 
nationality, and for wan alone. 

Let Congress, then, wipe from its statute book all un-Ameri- 
can legislation, and say to t hese gentlemen, who prefer to bask 
in the sunlight of other Governments, you shall not do so at our 
Why should our citizens desire a foreign residence? 


Would they farm? Let them go to the boundless West, the seat 
| of true opulence, ‘‘the magazine and nursing mether” of the 
| Western world. 

There, too, they will find healthful associates. There they 


These should be cut | 


desires to withho!d frdm the | 


it | 


| 
It may be well to re mind ¢ gent! emen that the old definitions of | 


government are fast becoming obsolete. We no longer regard 
it as an incorporal, intangible something, destitute of moral or 
legal responsibility. No longer is inscribed on its temple, ‘‘The 
king can do no wrong.” The government is now the people, 
and to it we apply the same standards of right and wrong, « 
legal and moral responsibility, as obtains among individuals. 
The giving of rewards for meritorious servic2s finds its sanction 
not only in human but divine law. Moreover, it is the founda- 
tion of that comity of sentiment and fe2ling without which so- 
ciety could not exist. 

Furthermore, usage or custom makes law, and as it has been 
the usage or custom of civilize nations to reward their military 
defenders, our c ountry can not certainly claim to be a shining 
exception to the rule. Hence the granting of pensions may well 
be denominated the unwritten law of nations. 

Sir, I can see no reason why this exception should be made in 
the case of a woman married five years after es I can see no 
more reason why this legal principle should be overturned in 
this case than in any other. Here are rights resulting from the 
most sacred human relation struck down atone fell blow. Truly, 
the artist of the future, if he would place upon immortal canvas 
the picture of the strong trampling upon the weak, let him not 
turn to Cromwell and his Ironsides, as they ride roughshod over 
prostrate Ireland. Ratherlet his genius be directed to the spec- 
tacle of the valiant and chivalric American Congress riding at 
full tilt with lances directed towards a band of helpless women 
and children. 

Purge your pension list, strike therefrom every fraudulent 
pensioner, his widow and children, but do not invade the property 
rights of the marriage estate, which have met the approval of 
the best men of our age. 

This bill further provides that from and after July no 
pension shall be paid to a nonresident who is not a citizen of the 
United States except for actual disabilitiesincurred in the serv- 
ice. The words ‘‘ except for actual disabilities incurred in the 
service” should be icken out. 

The section does not go far enough. 
given to a soldier, the implied condition attaches that he shall 
do no act to forfeit his citizenship. There could be no impro- 
priety, for example, in the Government’s withholding a pension 
from one who should rebel against its authority or voluntarily 
expatriate himself. That man who is supported abroad by en- 
forced contributions at home not only possesses monumental 
cheek but is an enemy to our institutions, and it may well be 
made a question whether it was not mercenary rather than pa- 
triotic motives that induced him to take up arms. 

Sir, we have a country of unparalleled resources and unsur- 
passed geniality of climate; of laws and institutions surpassing 
those of all other lands. And as year by year our Government 
emerges upon a loftier, broader, and more enduring plane, it 
should become in proportion an object of deeper solicitude and 
admiration. I have no patience with that American who can 
sce aughtin the effete monarchies of Europe to compare for one 
moment with what we have here, and w ith that liberty of thought 
and action handed down to us by the Puritans on the one hand 
and the Cavalierson theother. True American manhood spurns 
all apishness of foreignism. 

We are a peculiarly distinctive nation. All foreigners must 
and should here lose their national identity. Nothing ought to 
be engrafted on our system which would mar its beauty and 
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Whenever a pension is 
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will 
tion, 


to 


find the men who have transformed savagery into civiliza- 

forests into cultivated fields, builded cities thatare forging 

the front as great commercial centezs, developed mines of 

wondrous richness, and written as it were on the very heavens: 
Westward the star of empire takes its way. 

ig they seek the treasures of the mine? Here gold and 
dormant awaiting the touch of enterprise, while the 
“ein metals abound in inexhaustible quantities. Here, too, 
they may amass fortunes more colossal than e ever dreamed of in 
other countries. Or would they seek that boon which all covet, 
health and long r life? Here they may breathe the air fresh from 
heaven and pure as its cerulean home, and drink of crystal waters 
that flow in glad abundance. 

There can pe no reason why one should desire to live under 
another government except that spirit of toadyism which dis- 
qualifies for citizenship in a free country. 

Sir, I but echo a deep-seated sentiment when I say the plain 
people resent this innovation of foreign ideas, tastes, and pol- 
icies. They donot wish to see this Government polluted by their 
baneful touch. Sir, we are a world within ourselves. We ar 
practically iadependent of all the nations of the earth. While 
other countries may come and go, ours, yet in its youth and 
vigor, will continue to grow and expand. 

The people are becoming r weary of this catering to foreign pol- 
icies, which have already done much towards e lev vating classes 
at the expense of the masses. Take, for example, your financial 
legislation of the last twenty years. In 1873 you struck down a 


money which from 1792 had been the equal and often the 


silve 1e 


supe- 


rior of gold. At whose dictation? That of Wall street, the 
agents of England. That crime was committed in the dark, and 
yet only the other day you attempted openly to duplicate it; and 
why? Simply to make money scarcer, farm products lower, and 
to increase all public and private indebtedness. 

What has been the effect of your financial legislation? Let 
the people who are staggering under the load answer. Look at 


the farming classes, the prop and support of Government, with- 
out whom it mustfail. They are but pensioners on the 


mone y 






power. They toil on from year to y ar, | ith no corresponding 

reward for their labor, while is seen pl sini the handwriting on 
the wall, that under present « -onditions they are fast | & rele- 
gated from the position of peasantry to that of ten: entry. And 
you have done and are doing all this under the hypocritical pre- 
tense that it will bring about free silver coinage. This ought 
to make men and gods laugh. Here you hi uve had silver in jail 
for and } you now propose tot it out and execute 


twenty years, ale 
it in order that it may in soiae way rise from the dead as the re- 
generated and redeemed money of the Constitution. 

And this leads to the remark that there has been attempted 
to be created between gold and silver an impassable guif. The 
advocates of the former, by that assumption which has charac- 
terized the arrogant of all ages, have imagined the 


nselves stand- 





ing on a great height to which human reason may not climb. 
They would have us believe that somehow and in some way 
never stated or explained—through the dispensations of an all- 
wise Providence, gold has been crowned king of the monetary 
world. To my way of thinking it is much more probable that 
the devil has danced the principal attendance on this coronation. 

But, to proceed, thé assumption is neither axiomatic nor borne 
out by history. It is the fiat of law that makes money. Silver 
is not only the more ancient, being money ‘‘current with t! 
merchant” in Abraham’s time, but was the measurer of t 
Me = of gold throughout the civilized world until 1816, wh 

igland demone tized it by adopting the gold standard. Yet 
notwithstanding this, and as if to show the imperishable nature 
of silver as money, from 1257 to 1664 the value of gold coins, as 
compared with the standard silver coins, was regulated in Eng- 
land by proclamation; and from 1664 to 1717 silver constituted 
the lega!-tender money of the realm, while gold fluctuated in 
the market as any other commodity. Hence we see that law 
made gold money in England. 


So, in this country, the act of April 2, 1792, establishing the 
mint fixed the value of the gold as well as the silver dollar and 
from that time down to the present, while the weight of pure 


gold in the gold dollar has been twice changed that of pure silver 
in the silver dollar has remained unaltered. Thusacain did law 
create money out of gold, and hence its title to a ‘‘ mansion in the 
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skies” fallstothe ground. But the significant fact remains that 
from 1792 to 1873 our gold and silver dollar were practically of 
the same value. 

Now, if the unlimited coinage ef both metals insured their 
parity for more than eighty years, how i!logical the comparison 
of their present relative values. After having struck down sil- 
ver, you have the cheek and audacity to upbraid it, because it 
does not manifest that vitality which you have carefully nursed 
in the more robust growth of gold. Yes, you bemoan the depreeci- 
ationof silver. You had bestrejoiceover the appreciation of gold 

Nothing but the act of 1873 and subsequent legislation by Con- 
gress have brought about the disparity of value in the two met- 
als. England, the creditor nation of the world; Germany, with 
her immense war indemnity paid in gold, might possibly afford 
to adopt the single standard, but it was reserved to the United 
States to shut the gates of mercy and justice on her people by 
lowering the price of all commodities, inereasing all manner of 
indebtedness, and violating the letter and spirit of all contracts 
involving the paymentof money. Had the mask been tornfrom 
this infamous proposition in the begianing, its advocates had 
long since been placed in the pillory of public indignation. 

One more thought and I have done. When I see a farmer or 
mechapic in my district go into a village store and purchase as 
much with a silver as he could with a gold dollar; when I see 
debts paid in this money or itsrepresentative in value, and when 
I observe that our entire domestic commeree is carried on with- 
out gold, I ask, in all earnestness, why is not the money of the 
people good enough for the money-changers? 

Why should a few individuals who possess the gold of the 
country be permitted to depreciate all labor and property values? 
Why has this particular kind of money been allowed to depart 
from its proper function of a measurer to the improper one of 
a determiner of values? The answer is to be found in that di- 
vinity which doth ‘‘ hedge a king.” It is the argument of the 
oppressor of all ages. 

The history of the human race is but one mighty cry under 
the lash of a master. It has been the work of centuries to eman- 
cipate man from the tyranny of man. Over the great masses 
has been placed Dy designing hands a leaden sky through which 
no ray of freedom and intelligence should enter. And these au- 
toerats would if they could divest the masses of the liberty of 
thought itself. 

[t is from this monstrous assumption that have grown all gov- 
ernmental oppressions. The actof 1873 is the product of its loins. 
From it have sprung monopolies and armies of tramps, land 
grants to corporations, and ousted homesteaders, the palatial 
mansions of the rich, and the log cabins of the poor. 

It was under the spur of this malevolent idea that the McKin- 
ley bill became alaw. But the people resented that action, and 
submerged wnder a sea of votes its sponsor, the Republican 
party. They said taxation shall be equal. You shall not fetter 
the wings of trade. That aerial messenger shall be permitted 
to wing his wonted flight from land to land wherever the sun of 
commerce ‘‘ does his successive journeys run.” They said class 
legislation shall no longer be misnamed protection, and they 
accordingly tore off the mask, revealing the spectacle of the 
great bulk of our population paying tribute to a favored few. 

And yet, with this lesson fresh from the people and their em- 
phatic protest against the domination of England’s financial pol- 
ley, this Heuse, but a few days ago, sought the enactment of a 
measure,in the far-reaching effects of which may be seen the 
financial slavery of the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no power stronger than the power of 
the people. They will not tolerate this catering to foreign pol- 
icies, no matter by whom desired or dictated. Nor can they be 
deceived by these insidious attacks. Never before in the history 
of the human race was there such widespread intelligence, such 
acquaintance with political problems, and such a relentless dis- 
position to pruve to the very bottom of economic questions. 
Lhey will not longer be led by your ita lex scripta. 

Old tim. have changed, old manners gone, 
A stran<:er fills the Stuart’s throne. 





So, then, recurring to this bill, the pty demand a Govern- | 


ment for the honefit of its citizens and not foreigners. And to 
this must we come if we would preserve uncontaminated our 
republicaninstitutions. Thiscanker, believe me, has not reached 
the people. I have confidence in American manhood and in- 


dependence. The men behind this idea are not a band of mod- | 
ern Jack Cades. No, it is an army of patriotic thinkers, whose | 
steady tramp, ‘‘regular as rolling water,” may be heard inits | 


forward march to the solution of the great problem. A Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the resident American citizen, of what- 
ever nationality, and for him alone. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the people will solve this question to their 
own satisfaction, even though such solution shall involve the 
a nighting of political Warwicks and the uncrowning of Presi- 

ents. 
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HON. LEONIDAS F. LIVINGSTON, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 11, 1898. 

The House beingin Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R. 10345) making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As a Southern man and one who enlisted on 
the side of the Confederacy against the Union, I approach the 
discussion of this bill and its amendments with a great deal of 
reluctance. But thisis a day of some latitude and liberality even 
toward those who were on the other side in that controversy. 
We have just seen an outgoing Republican Administration com- 
pliment the Democratic party and the country by the appoint- 
ment of a Southern man and a Democrat to a position on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is reported that the incoming Democratic Administration, 
in its liberality and generosity, has selected a Republican as Sec- 
retary of State. In the language of the Morning Post, ‘‘ the 
milennium is about to dawn upon us unawares.” 

Mr. HARRIES. By what authority do you say he is a Repub- 
lican? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, when that question comes under 
discussion I shall be ready to show cause for the intimation and 
to give authority as good as the gentleman from Illinois who 
has accepted the position could put over his own signature. 

But, Lsay, Mr. Chairman, with such generosity and liberality 
on the part of the outgoing and the incoming Administration, 
making wide and deep gaps in political partisanship, I suppose 
that a Southern ex-rebel will at least have sympathy, if not the 
consideration of our friends on the other side, when he under- 
takes to discuss this delicate question. 

[ admit, Mr. Chairman, that the discussion of this subject ex- 
cites not only Democrats and Republicans on the floor of this 
House, but the entire country from North to South and from 
East to West. I am not at all surprised to see Republicans in- 
dulge in such conduct as that of my friend from South Dakota 
[Mr. PICKLER] a few days ago on this question—wild, rabid, ex- 
treme, unreasonable. Why, sir,itisinhis wholemake-up., His 
future, political and otherwise, is all wrapped up in his opinion 
on this one question. 

I am not surprised to see extreme Southern men come at this 
pension business like a bull with both horns down and tail up. 
|Laughter.| We understand these things. Tho ‘‘cruel war” 
between the States did not leave a good feeling between the sec- 
tions, and that feeling has notdiedoutyet. Therefore a reason- 
able man expects excitement on the floor of the House when this 
question is under discussion. 

But I want to appeal to the Committee of the Whole that is 
now considering this bill and its amendments, gentlemen, that 
is not the best or the wisest course to pursue; we are not here as 
partisans, I hope, on this question. And I repeat, I take with a 
great deal of allowance anything that hasbeen said on the other 
side of the House about the Southern men, for we did what we 
could on our side to divorce the South and North for four years, 
and if we could have beaten youin the fight we would have done 
so: there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. PICKLER. Not a word has been said about Southern 
men. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, let me tell you what has 
been said since I voted for some of these amendments in the com- 
mittee room. It has been said that ‘‘ the South is once more in 
the saddle;” ithas been said that ‘‘ Johnny Rebs ” are controlling 
legislation in this House against the pensioners and the deserv- 
ing veterans who fought through the war for the Union. And 
my friend must know it. Even my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. O’NEIL], my colleague on the committee, is now dubbed 
from one end of this land to the other a “ Johnny Reb;” and he 
can not get rid of it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this isa great question. This bill carries 
the largest appropriation of any bill that will go through this 
House this session and will be increased annually for the next fifty 
years. Itis a great question for another reason. In this meas- 
ure every man is interested who took his musket or sword for 
the defense of the Union. It is great because the wives and the 
children of such men are interested in these pensions and this pen- 
sion law. 








You can not wipe out this state of facts. 
here for Southern Democrats, for Southern men so far as I rep- 
resent in part that people here to-day, that we never expect to 
repeal just pension laws on your statute books. But is it true 
that the Southern man, reconstructed under the flag and in the 
Union and with his oath recorded to stand by the Constitution 
and the laws of the country, can not participate in the amend- 
ment of pension laws, can not suggest properamendments with- 
out being harshly criticised? 

I say to my friends on the other side that the time is coming 
when you will be glad for a reform on this question. No manor 
set of men will suffer under the present pension system more than 
the veterans who fought the battles for the Union if you allow 
this thing to go as it is going now. This world is controlled 
and moved by extremes at periods; so are men; so are measures. 
And if you continue the abuses that the public believes pertain 
at present to your pension system, the time will come when the 
masses of the ‘people will spring to the other extreme and will 
adopt legislation which will be absolutely to the hurt and dam- 
age of the very class of people whose interests you are so careful 
to preserve to-day. 

Il give you notice that that will be the result. Not that the 
South will get into the saddle and do it; not that the ex-rebels 
will do it; your own taxpayers will demand it. When we ge 
far remove d from the war that the young growing masses of the 
people can not fee 11 this excitement, this intense pressure, that 
is brought upon you to-day, 
tation, and they will do it ‘‘ at one fell swoop.” 

Why not, then, join us in the reform of these pension laws, so 
far as they need reform? The war is over. I want to suggest 
to my friends on the other side that there is no use of a man 
taking his clothes off and pulling his hair outof his head on a 
tion like this. 


st 50 


ques Why not come to the discussion of this ques- 
tien as sober, sensible men, remembering that there are more 


than seventy millions of people in this country inter er - this 
question—not only 987,000 veterans, and more, who are now on 
the pension list, but 70,000,000 of the tax- paying pe aa are in- 
terested in this question. 
this floor, you must remember that the prosperity and the honor 
of this country for a century and perhaps for centuries to come 
are involved in this question. 

Now, I want to say, on behalf of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, that we did not intend to do any injustice to either the 
Rept blican party or tothe Democratic party. Nor did we in- 
tend to do injustice to a single Union soldier who lives, or has 
his representative on the pension rolls, through 
granted tohis wife or children, or anymember of hisfamily, not 
one. And for that committee let me say that we have been 
harshly criticised as assuming duties that do not pertain to the 
Committee on Appropriations 
burdens we were not authori 
the other committees of the 
and all that. 

I want to say in this presence that while such men as CoGs- 
WELL, DINGLEY, BINGHAM, and GROUT remain on that commit- 
tee my own opinion is that the Republican party is amply pro- 
tected and fortified against any improper innovation from our 
side of the House. I have served with them not only long 
enough to admire and respect them, but I have unlimited confi- 
dence in their judgment and patriotism. 


ed to bear, and taking tne place of 
fouse in the discharge of our duties 


Mr. RAINES. Did they vote for these amendments? 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Do I understand that these gentlemen ac- 


credit these amendments? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I did not say they did. 
how the gentleman can infer such a thing. 

Mr. RAINES. Did they support the amendments or 
them their assent in any way? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ishould not want to be int 
severely as to what the gentleman has said, but 
language admitted of that construction. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Not at all. I said that there was no 
necessity for harsh, unfair, or unjust criticism on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations for what they have recommended in this 
bill, especially from that side of the House, so long as these 
gentlemen hold their positions in the committee room, for I 
have the utmost confidence 
patriotism, but in their good juc 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
them, then. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 


I do not know 
five 
rrogated too 
certainly his 


loment and common sense. 
You ought to have voted with 


[ am not called upon to say how they 
voted. I'presume they will speak for themselves when the proper 
time comes, and I think they have the courage to say what the y 
believe on this or any other question. 

I want to repeat, Mr. Chairman, that Southern men are not 
opposed to pensioning the Union soldiers. Long, long ago that 
question was settled not only as just and proper, but inevitable 
in this country. 
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And I want to say | 


they will repeal this pension legis- | 


Ah, my friends and colleagues on | 


a pe nsion | 


taking from other shoulders the | 


not only in their integrity and 





Now, for a short time—I am not going to detain the commit- 
tee long—I want to talk about two or three amendments pre 
posed in this bill. I want tosay now, and preface what I have 
to say with this remark, that some of my friends on this side of 
the House, when intimations have been made here on the f 
that there was fraud or maladministration and al lt hat in the af- 
a the Pension Department, members have 


)- 


loor 





ge for ‘‘instances,” and I want to inform ge aKisens n now, and 

p t them on notice, that if they do it whileI have the floor I wi 
give — both. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is just what we want to hear 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But I prefer you to keep your seat, m 
friend. [Laughter.; Idonotwantto expose men or give names 
if I can avoid it; but I repeatI put you on notice thatif yo 
come at me for instances I w ” give them. 

Ir. RAINES, Mr. DOLLIVER, and others. That is just 
we want. Let us have them. . 

ir. PICKLE] If you know yourself of fraud or wrongdoing 
in any of the Governme nt Departments in Washington you are 
doing wrong yourself 1 iniess you expose them. : 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Very well; I am giving you fair notice; 
if you want to get into it you can put your foot there now. 

Mr. P I 1K L ER. Wel l.Iw ant to put both feet in. 

o ? ~L VIN GSTON. The first amendment the bill carries is 
in my judgment a most important one,and I am free to conf 
t oa if it is ahow ed it will lead, in my humble opinion, to al! 
the reforms we need, perhaps, on this subject. I want to be 
can 1 with the committee inthis regard. 1 repeat that I think 
the first amendment proposed by the committee, if ad ypted, wil 
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sad to all of t 
the present 


he nece en ee forms needed in 
time, an Soa ee for years to 


in all probab 


this depart U 


ility, 1 
nent at 














come. I mean the amendment proposing the transfer of the 
Pension Bureau to the War Department. 
[ want to give to my friends on the other side of the House, 
a brief way, a few reasons here why that transfe r ought to bh 
made, because I want to talk to your heads and not your sympa 
th I do not want to talk to you because you are from Massa- 
chusetts or New York or elsewhere, but because you are n 
bers of this - use, sworn members to do what you think right 
and prop der the cireumstances. ; 
This am codon nt should be adopted, first, for the reason that 
formerly and up to 1849 this Bureau was a part of the War De- 
|} partment. Itis not therefore an experiment or an untried propo 
| sition. Now, I have heard several members say privately ai 
one or two publicly on the floor that we are going outinto deep 
water here without rudder or compass to guide us on this ques- 
tion 
Chat is a mistake; for, I repeat, up to 1849, when the I 
Department was created, the Pension Bureau Lb pi oO 
War Department. And I want to say] now that i as 
the rest chance that it ever got into the Interior Depart 
ata When that Department was created it went begging fo 
wo and all the odds and ends of the executive bus 3 were 
yathered up and put into a bundle and turned into that Dep 
ment, simply and solely to give it something to do. Ar lw 
that bundle was the Pension Office or Pension Bureau, and t 
st how it got over there 
| want to say in the next place that the Pension O ) 
al association with the Interior Department, 1 - 
’ the argument of the ete 3 
why, certainly any member on t 
‘e is a natural association, a 
liance, a err fitness in the proposition that the P 
partment should be returned to the War Departm«s 
there. | a to say that th esoldier ’s title to a pension l 
when he was in the service of » War Department. 
In it are filed all the records on which his claim for a] 
must be adjudicated. In it and to it must referred « 
gle demand for a transcript of the record of thesoldi 
service the claim is base No man or woman is p 
in the Interior Department or at the Pension Bur 
whole thin; nae been g¢ at the War De 
BOUTELLE. Will centleman pe! I 
that there would be no change, then, in that regard? A 
safeguards in the way of examination of records, « 
of now, just as they would be under th an 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. It costs a great deal « 
and money to do it in the present way, a great d ore ! 
n sary. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Then it is the matter of expense that 1 
gen tleman is talking about? 
LIVINGSTON. More tl t, 1 mat f tim 
ia ble. The W ar Department mi be led upon to de 
these various questions in addition to furni if this tran 
which is the basis for the adjudica ition over he ot Depart- 
ment 
What else must the War Departmentdointhis matter? They 
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are called upon to decide every one of the many questions that 
are constantly arising in pension claims concerning military laws, 
military customs and military usuages. Now, I want to repeat 
that. Every single question that arises in the Pension Bureau 
touching military law, military custom or military usuage must 
be sent over to the War Department, a great batch of clerks put 
to work, and the answers given and transported back to the In- 


terior Department and received by a great batch of clerks and | 


the entries there made. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What does the gentleman propose to do 
with the naval pensions? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Well, I will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. WAUGH. Will the gentleman permit me for a moment? 
You would not advocate the actual transferring of the force em- 
ployed in the Pension Office from its present quarters in the 
Pensicn Building cver to the building occupied by the War De- 
partment? Suppose, now, this transfer is made of the Pension 
Bureau, so that it will be under the War Department. I wish 
to ask the gentleman whether the distance between the Pension 
Offices and the War Department will not be the same then as 
now? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. One of the provisions of the bill before 
the House is that the entire concern, with all its records, with 
all its clerks, shall be transferred. 

Mr. WAUGH. The gentleman has spoken of the inconveni- 
ence of haying the two departments separated and the distance 
to be traveled. Will not the same distance have to be traveled 
in any event? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. More than that, Mr. Chairman, under 

he present arrangement a large force of clerks in the one office 


is constantly engaged in making calls for information that must 


be answered by another large force of clerks from another office, 
costing much time, labor, and expense, in the way of salaries 
and otherwise, which would be obviated. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman explain how it would | 


be obviated? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It would be obviated by bringing the 
record office and the adjudicating office together. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Let me ask the gentleman—because I want 
tc understand his proposition—how do you propose to actually 
bring these two large forces of clerks together? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Itis one of the most common expres- 
sions in the language. It would be done by bringing them to- 
gether. I think the gentleman can apprehend that, if he can 
apprehend any proposition in the world. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman, in his own estimation, has 
undoubtedly been very lucid, but J confess I do not understand 
how the two forces of clerks will be brought any nearer to- 
gether. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will answer the gentleman by saying 
that it will do away with two heads of the two departments, and 
put one head over the whole thing. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But that does not bring the two forces of 
clerks in different buildings any nearer together. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It will take all the clerks who are now 
under the control of the Pension Bureau and put them under 


the control of the War Department, and it will take the control | 


away from the Superintendent of the Census and put it in the 
officer in charge of the division of records and pensions. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, The gentleman has not made it quite clear 
yet. 


show you how I will bring them together. 

Further, we will bring them together by putting all the clerks 
and heads of departments under one management, and there 
will be no friction and conflict or trouble or worry in that way. 
Why, the gentleman remembers (for he was asoldier) that with- 
out one head or without one chief to control and direct an army 
corps there could be no concert of action and no certainty of vic- 
tory. Here we have two heads, with the responsibility divided 
between the two in the two departments, with the records and 
transcripts and everything else in one and the adjudication of 
claims in the other. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman does not yetquite compre- 
hend my inquiry. We have a large number of clerks employed 
on pensions. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I do not want to make aspeech. I wantto 
see if we can get these people together,as the gentleman pro- 
poses. Do you intend to abolish the present Pension Office— 
physically, 1 mean? Where are you going to put all these 
clerks? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will go thisfar, and you can understand 
me. Every single detail in the Interior Department that relates 
to pensions will be turned over to the War Department, and that 
Department will control all of them. 





Mr. BOUTELLE. What building will it be in? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is a matter of detail; and do you 
want me to discuss that? 

avi BOUTELLE. It seems tome that it is a very important 

natter. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Would you like to discuss the character 
of the building and the ventilation as well? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ifthe gentleman will allow me, a few mo- 
ments ago you represented with a good deal of unction the delay 
caused by having these clerks in different Departments. Will 
you explain how that is caused by having two different classes 
of clerks in two different buildings? I am trying so see how you 
propose to get them together. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If you only want to know how and where 
these people are tabe located, if you only want the buildings 
and street numbers, you are wasting the time of the House with 
such details as never enter into legislation. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I think that that would be a very geod 
way of getting rid of a good deal of the apprehension. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. This bill does not indicate whether the 
clerks shall be put in a hog p2n orin a mansion, or where. 
[Laughter.] The details are left to the good sense of the Secre- 
tary of War; and the gentleman has been in Congress long 
enough to know that in no legislation can you dive and delve 
into all the details, and that if you do you never would get any- 
thing done. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I think the gentleman does better in the 
open. * 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. The committee did not intend to indi- 


| cate the details to carry out the reform here intended, and the 


only purpose of the gentleman [Mr. BOUTELLE] seems to be to 
consume my time with details that must be left to the Secretary 


| of War. 





Mr.BOUTELLE. Youhave not got these clerks together yet. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If I get them under one head and under 
one administration, and then if you can not see how this brings 
them together I am not responsible for the balance. [Laughter.] 

Now, 1 want to say, with all due regard to the gentleman from 
Maine, that we expect a very large reduction when we take the 
clerical force and put it under one administrative head, a re- 
duction not only in clerical force but a great saving in time, and 
with a much better system or method of getting at and dispos- 
ing of pension claims. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Of course, what the gentleman hes said 
may be about a matter of detail, but you have not said what you 
will do with the Second Auditor's office. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise toa point of order. We 
are anxious to hear this debate, and I insist that if any gentle- 
man breaks in upon debate he shall first address the Chair. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I say that I would like 


| to stand here and answer questions of members, and I could an- 
| swer many of their questions, but gentlemen mustremember that 


ve have a limited time to consider this bill to-day. 

[I want to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the next reason why 
this Department ought to be transferred to the War Depart- 
ment is this. As the Pension Office is now organized it is in- 
separably connected with politic:. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if we had no other reason than that, iv 
seems to me that that would fortify my position, that it would 
not be so expensive as it is now. That is sufficient, it seems to 


| me, to carryevery Republican and Democrat on the floor of this 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. Wait until I get through, and I will 


House in favor of it. 

Where is the Republican, whose party has had the administra- 
tion of the affairs for twenty-five years, whose head has not 
rested uneasy on his shoulders on account of this pension busi- 
ness? Where? It is said that a single stroke of a pen cost Mr. 
Cleveland the Presidency of this country. Whether that be 
true or not 1 do not know. It is charged of him. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, you know full well that there is no Dem- 
ocrat or Republican in this House who would like to take charge 
of that Bureau to-day if he felt that he had a political future or 
if his aspirations amounted to anything. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been stated and denied sooften upon this 
floor that I do not care to go into details, but I am willing to say 
this, that under Gen. Black’s administration that office was po- 
litical; Iam willing to say that under Mr. Raum’s administra- 
tion it is political; i am willing tosay that under Mr. Cleveland’s 
next administration—and I do net know who the Secretary of the 
Interior will be—it will be, to a large extent, political in spite of 
Mr. Cleveland’s liberality. 

I repeat that under the present organization of the Pension 
Office it is inseparably connected with politics; you can not di- 
vorce politics from its present organization; that is impossible. 
Political feeling and influence ramify the whole organization 
down to your local boards allover thecountry. Justprior tothe 
last electicn the local boards were very busy on one line and ia 
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one direction; and when the election was over they got ex- 
tremely careless and indifferent on that same line. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, that does not harm the pensioners, 
does it? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, while it may not harm 
the pensioners, it will certainly besmirch any political party 
that will either authorize or countenance such conduct. But it 
is a part of the administration of the office as at present organ- 
ized and you can not get rid of It. 
publicans and Democrats, join hands to-day and say that we will 
remove this department and place it where neither party, under 
any Administration, can be further besmirched in this way? 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman permit aquestion there? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is there any ‘‘ besmirching” of a party that 
is simply insisting on the active administration of the laws which 
exist for granting pensions? And will it not be to the interest 


Therefore, why not, as Ke- | 
| the elimination of frauduleat poli 


of the pensioners that that Bureau does remain in such a po- ; 


sition that political parties must take cognizance of it? Will 
not the pensioners have a better show for that reason? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
question for the gentleman to ask me! [Laughter.] 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, it is one that is worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. You can see between the lines what the 
gentleman means but does not say. Whenhe puts that question 
to me, youcan see that he means to say, between the lines: ‘‘ Why 
would a Southern man or a Democrat fightor oppose the proper 
administration of the pension laws?” 

Mr. PICKLER. Oh, no. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I now say to you, sir, that we do not do 
that, either in this bill or any other, 

Mr. PICKLER. There was no idea about Southern men in 
my mind in putting that question. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But I say this further to the gentleman, 
that while he may be conscientiously trying to have the pension 
laws administered in the best possible way, he dare not deny 
that there are a great many men in his party who do not seek 
for an honest, legal, proper administration of those laws. 

Mr. PICKLER. -: If you will name them we will get the ofii- 
cers after them. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is just what I expected the gentle- 
man would say, and now I send up a letter which I ask to have 
read from the Clerk’s desk. I will endeavor to stop the gentle- 
man’s mouth for once at any rate. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 

ATLANTA, GA., December 12, 1892. 

My DEAR SIR: [have no doubt but that grave irregularities in pension 
matters exist in the South. 

I feel certain that rigid and honest investigation would uncover a sink of 
depravity here in regard to the distribution of pensions among the negroes. 
As you know, the present Administration has been represented in Georgia 


by one A. FE. Buck, who apparently has had the most absolute control of the” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, that is a beautiful | 


3d 


tice, two of whom (three if possible) have seen service in some capacity in 
the Union Army (not necessarily as surgeon), Who shall sit as a board of 
final examination at such dates and places as shall be accessible to pension- 
ers within a designated district. 

Third. That there be one or more special examiners detailed in such dis- 
trict to aid said board, and who shall inspect and report upon the proofs in 
the case and the methods by which such proofs were obtained. 

There can be much said pro and con as to pensions granted to widows of 
soldiers Who became wives in the last years, or days, of the soldier's life. 
And yet more debatable is the propriety of paying pensions to persons now 
in the Army and Navy of the United States, or on the retired list of same 

rusting that your consideration of this delicate question may result in 
cal preferences on the pension roll and 
the exercise of benignant liberality by this Government toward its honorable 
and dependent defenders, I am, etc., 

Very respectfully, your friend, 





J. W. STONE, 


Hon. L. F. Livineston, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON (to the Clerk before t! 
cluded). That will do. 

Mr. PICKLER and others. Let us have itall. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading. 

Mr. FUNSTON. When was he turned out? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will answer your question. I am glad 
you propounded it, for this man comes from near your home; he 
is one of your *‘ boys.” That gentleman, Mr. Chairman, was a 
soldier in the war for the Union from its beginning to its end, 
and he carries three wounds to-day. 

Not only that, but he is an officer in one of the posts of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. Notonly that, but he was an hon- 
orable member of a local examining board in the city of Atlanta 
and honestly helped to execute the laws controlling that posi- 
tion. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Yet they turned him out, did they? 

Mr. PICKLER rose. 

Ir. LFVINGSTON. Now, Mr. Chairman- 

Mr. PICKLER. I want to ask you one question, as you ad- 
dressed yourself to me. i want you to tell the House what 
charge—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the gentleman from South Dakota will 
sit down I will answer him. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PICKLER. Let the gentleman from Iowa be patient. 
The gentleman from Georgia has addressed himself to me per- 
sonally half a dozen times—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will answer your question. 

Mr. BUTLER. I insist that the gentlemen should address 


1e reading was con- 


the Chair. 


organization of examining boards and the appointment of examining sur- | 


geons, it being within my knowledge that no charges or allegations were 
needful when his recommendation was had to procure the removal of indi- 
vidual members of boards. 

Iam assured by members of existing boards that the negro claimants ex- 
ceed the whites in proportion of 5 to 1, and in over two years’ service on the 
Atianta examining board I can only remember one negro claiming pension 
for gunshot wound, while the list of ‘miseries in de back,’’ and “pains in 
de side,”’ and ‘“‘aches in dat laig, boss,”’ make a burlesque and a travesty on 
the honorable intent of this Government to care for those who were honor- 
ably disabled in the service. 

Negroes frequer<}y made statements to me during my service on examin- 
ing board that they were assisted in their efforts to obtain pensions by cer- 
tain Republican officials, or that they were employed by those persons, and 
showed plainly by their demeanor that they had reason to believe that such 
statements would affect the action of the board in reference to their cases. 

I know an instance where a member of an examining board went to Buck 
and demanded the entire reorganization of his board, stating that he pre- 
ferred to lose his own position than that the board should continue to exist 
as then cunstituted. Affirming that his action was only taken from con- 
siderations of decency and justice, and alleging incompetenceand continued 
disregard of departmental instructions, and specifying instances of such in- 
competency and disregard, and producing a witness of same, yet the only re- 
sult of his action was that he himself was taken off of the board, while the 
other two members, who were presumably more compliant, were retained. 

I believe that boards have been instituted at needless pointsin the South 
and that negroes have been piloted before them, and after having been 
granted or refused a rating they have been assisted to make immediate re- 
application for increase or review, and that the whole procedure was en- 
gineered and accomplished either for the political subornation of the negro 
or fo} his political reward. 

I think that no one who knows the possibilities of perjury among the ne- 
g£roes will doubt the ability of a jack-leg lawyer claim agent to make the hack 
of a grass sickle on the shin of a Georgia negro stand out brightly as the 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. I hope this will not be taken out of my 


time. 


Mr. PICKLER. I ask the honorable gentleman from Geor- 
gia— 
Mr. LIV'NGSTON. I will answer you if you will sit down. 
I know what your question is. 

Mr. PICKLER. The question is this— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. You need not restate it; I know what 
it is. 

Mr. PICKLER. Iwant to know what definite charge that let- 
ter shows which any officer can take hold of, and whether you 


have referred it to the Commis;ioner of Pensions to have action 
thereon. [Derisive cries of **Oh!” **Oh!” on the Democratic 
side. | 


Mr. PICKLER. You may laugh, gentlemen; but that is the 
way to do, if the office is to take care of these cases. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. This gentleman said on the floor of the 
House three days ago that no man on this floor dared give an in- 
stance of political corruption or anything of that kind— 

Mr. PICKLER. And your mandoes not name any parties 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That letter mentions the name of the 
political boss of the Republican party in my State. It says that 
he controls the appointment of those boards, and that when one 
of the members of that board was conscientious enough to ap- 


| ply to him to have the other two either corrected, reformed, 


honorable saber cut of a cavalry charge, and supported by more affidavits | 


than would satisfy the most extravagant demands that the Pension Depart- 
ment could make upon the claimant. 

In view of all this, and knowing that you join with me in high regard for 
the typical old soldier who ‘‘smelled powder” and did a soldier’s full duty, 


and now by reason thereof is receiving the stipend from his Government or | 


his State that his!wounds entitle him to or premature age necessitates, and 
which is made more honorable by its isolation from perjury and fraud, I 


beg to suggest for your consideration: | 
en ‘he entire reorganization of the present system of medical exami- | 
nations. 


Second. The institution of a board of five surgeons of over five years’ prac- 


| 


or dismissed he had the complaining man dismissed and another 
putin his place who was the subservient tool of himself. 

Mr. PICKLER. _My inquiry has been, where are the persons 
who are fraudulently drawing pensions? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Isa deserter a fraudulent pensioner? 

Mr. PICKLER. No, sir; under certain circumstances he is 
not. But there are no deserters drawing pensions; that is the 
answer to the gentleman. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman said three days ago that 
there was not a deserter drawing a pension. I will refer him to 
the Adjutant-General’s report; and while I will not call the name, 
I will pass a letter to him— 

Mr. PICKER rose. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Wait a moment. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman is mistaken. I said there is 
no deserter drawing pension under the law of 1890. Neither is 
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there. And there is no deserter drawing pension anywhere un- 
less he incurred his disability while he was a good soldier and 
before he deserted. I know what the lawis. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand 
a report by the Adjutant-General in regard to acertain man who 
belonged to a certain New York regiment and company, who is 
to-day in the Navy Department and who wasa deserter first from 
the Federal Army into the'Confederate army, and then from the 
Oonfederate army back into the Federal Army in May, 1865; and 
his offense was condoned upon the ground that he deserted from 
the Confederate army. He is drawing a pension to-day under 
the act of 1890. I have his name here, with his street and resi- 
dence, and the gentleman can see it. 

Mr. PICKLER. Then the Commissioner will putan inspector 
on his track in twenty-four hours if that is true. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But you said there were nosuch cases. 

Mr. PICKLER. I donot believe there are. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON (offering a letter). There is his name (if 
you will promise not to repeat it), with his residence and his 
strest. 

Mr. PICKLER. I mean to say this: We want to know who 
they are—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. ‘Now, Mr. Chairman, iet the gentleman 
either ‘‘ put up or shut up.” [Laughter.|] 

Mr. PICKLER. If the gentleman from Georgia knows‘of this 
fraudulent pensioner he must be in collusion with him if he does 
not inform the proper authorities. I have said that if there 
were such cases we want to ascertain them. Ido not say that 
there are not; but we want to know them, and we have the law 
now to take care of them. That is what I said. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to answer 
the gentleman in all candorand courtesy, and say to him and to 
my Republican friends that we are desirous, on our side, of do- 
ing only what is just and fair for the pensioners in this regard. 
I am not criticising yourfolks or your army in any manner what- 
ever. I know thatthere were deserters. There were deserters 
on both sides. 

But Ido say to the gentleman now that J will give him pri- 
vately, if he wants it, the names of one hurdrod men deserters 
who are drawing pensions, and I will take him up to the War 
Department and convince him. 

{ will give him the streets and the names anil the numbers of 
the men if he will permit me. 

Mr. PICKLER. Give them to the Commissionerof Pensions. 
He © gs take care ofthem. [Derisive laughter on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Oh,no; I am not the prosecuting officer. 

Mr. PICKLER. You do not have to be. An anonymous let- 
ter will bring the attention of the office to the matter. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. This is not an anonymous letter, sir, 
neither do I prefer that method of giving information. 

Mr. PICKLER. I did not say it was. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If you think it is 

Mr. PICKLER. I am not saying it is. But I say that an 
ancuymous letter will accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I repeat, if you think itisananonymous 
letter, just read the Adjutant’s report on it. 

Now, I repeat, and I want to say again in the presence of this 
House, and especially of my friendson the right, that I am not 
opposing pensions. But I will tell you why I did not want any 
more of that letter read. My friend over there on the right 
called for the reading of it. The reason I did not want it read 
was because there was a personal compliment conteined in it, 
which simply took up the time to which I was entitled to the 
floor, and I reckon you discovered it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Now, the gentleman has alluded to me I 
presume. 

_Mr. LIVINGSTON. I can not give waynow. I have not the 
time. , 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I think the gentleman will hardly decline 
to permit me after making such a pointed allusion to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to be interrupted. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I am not interrupting thegentleman with- 
out his consent, and would notinterrupt him now butfor the fact 
that he has madean allusiontome. The gentleman having gone 
out of his wayin his argument on pension matters to make a per- 
sonal assault on a distinguished gentleman now a resident of 
lowa—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON (interrupting). I did not. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, yes; youdid. You allowed it to be 
done by a letter read from the desk. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Very well. I did not cause the letter 
sent to the Olerk’s desk, but was defied for an instance where 
politics entered into the control of books, etc. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If you propose to introduce here a trial or 
& discussion of the merits of the gentleman to whom you have 











referred through that letter, I should like to be heard on the 
subject, if I do not live in Georgia. Iwanttosay that Mr. A. E. 
Buck is:anative of my Stateand a gentleman of the very highest 
character and a Union soldier, a man who earned his stripes by 
his valor, who went to Georgia and lived there—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Iam not discussing Mr. Buck’s charac- 
ter and intend no reflection upon hiswharacter, but the letter 
demonstrates political partisanship. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Well, donot undertake to do it in that in- 
sidious way. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Iam not doing it at all; but Iam not 
surprised to hear the gentleman from Maine get up and come to 
his rescue when I understand the affinity that exists between 
them. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Yes,the affinity is that we fought under 
the same flag for the Union when you were fighting against it. 
[Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Idid; but Iam doing as much for it now 
as the gentleman from Maine dares to do. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And you ought to be ashamed to get up 
here after fighting against it and strike an insidious blow at the 
men who kept that flag flying and enabled you to be here. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. lIamnot doing so; but thank God I st@nd 
up here proclaiming the fact that we are not afraid to defend 
the right and denounce the wrong in the presence of ex-Union 
soldiers from Maine.or from anywhere else. 

“fg ENLOE. Lettheproclamationof peaceberead. [Laugh- 
ter. » 

Mr. MILLIKEN. The gentleman from Georgia himself would 
not be here if these men had not defended ‘the cause of the 
Union. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of or- 
der. I think these continual interruptions of the gentleman 
from Georgia are entirely unjustifiable and ought not to be al- 
alowed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been endeavoring to pre- 
serve order on the floor and will continue to do so. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Iwas saying this, Mr. Chairman: Every 
gentleman here knows that as the Pension Office exists in its 
present organization it will be a political millstone hung about 
the neck of any political party connected with the administra- 
tion of this Government, and for that reason I ask gentlemen who 
fought in the blue, as well as those who fought in the gray, to 
stand here in hand in hand, and heart in heart, together to re- 
move this terrible trouble that reaches throughout every ham- 
let and home in all this bread land of ours. 

W hatdoes the soldiercare whether he drawsa pension through 
a Democratic administration or a Republican one? What has 
his title to a pension got to do with the politics of this country? 
What has the adjudication of his claim got to do with the poli- 
tics of this country? And yet no man dare say on this floor that 
in tens of thousands of instances preference and partiality do 
follow a man’s politics, in his application. ‘That should not be. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I-would like toask the gentleman one ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I can not yield any more. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
speaks from any knowledge, or whether it is‘a simple statement 
upon his own guess? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can only be interrupted by 
his own permission. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. It is easy enough for a man tosay a thing. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The abolition of the offices of Commis- 
sioner, deputy commissioner, and medical referee, and the trans- 
fer to the War Department would do what? If it would do 
nothing more it would divorce the management of the office from 
politics; and I want to suggest to geritlemen on the other side 
that you will not always have a Republican toadminister the In- 
terior Department; and if you have so little faith in a Demo- 
cratic administration when it comes to pension questions, you 
ought heartily to join with us now inseeking to transfer the office 
to. a Department where politics shall have no effect. 

Mr. PICKL©ER. Is the gentleman's statement ‘a threat? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No; it is nota threat. 

Mr. PICKLER. What is it? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is a fact. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is a prophecy that the Democratic 
party will take control of this Government, and keep it until 
Gabriel blows his horn. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MILLIKEN. We did not know that Gabriel was going to 
blow 80 soon. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Norsoloudly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. ‘Now, Mr. Chairman, such a course as 
this would not only bring relief to both political parties, or toall 
political parties—for I believe we have a third political party on 
the floor now—— 











Mr. OTIS. Yes, we have. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It would not only bring relief to the two 
great political parties, but to the young political party that is 
just beginning to show its head above the western horizon. 

Mr. OTIS. It will soon be in power. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Not only that, but those whowill follow 
me in this discussion who are 
show that we will reduce expenses, and that perhaps to a sur- 
ss extent. 

. DINGLEY. If my friend from Georgia will pardon me 
right at that point, I wantsome light inthatdirection. If it was 
true that the transfer of this de partment from the Interior De- 
partment to the War Departim mA would divorce it entirely from 
politics, there would be great force in the gentleman’s argu- 
ment. Now, 
ment from the control of the Secretary of the Interior to the 
control of the Secretary of War will, as a matter of fact, tend 
todivorce it from politics? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman’s question is a fair and 
honest one, and I will answer it by saying that the heads of de- 
partments in the War Department are not put there with any 


members of the committees will | 


L would like to ask how the transfer of this depart- 


consideration whatever as to their political biases or prejudices | 


or beliefs, not one of them, and the gentleman knows that; their 


commissions are for life, and not subject to political changes or | 


influences. Now, Lrefer you 
who are there, and I ask if in dealing with them you have not 
discovered that is the condition in the War Department. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But you are speaking now of the heads of 
bureaus. Now, 


further to the administration of those | 
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ment, giving him the authority of Commissioner as now pre- 
scribed by law, I will vote for that amendment. 


Mr. MUTCHLER. So willI. [Several cries on the Republi- 
can side, ‘‘So will I.”)} 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will discuss that question with yo 
when we come to it. 

[ want to repeat that. there is no other Department, and no 


other class of officer known to — form of Government where 
this Department can be transferred and to whom it can be ti ‘ans- 
ferred with any security that it would be divorced from politics 
except the War Department. I know this, Mr. Chairman, and 
I take the position, too, that I expect, as long as my head is hot 
and my posterity follow me, for at least one generation that that 


Department will be presided over by a man who fought on your 
of the great civil war. I know that. 

I know another thing, Mr. Chairman. That so long as that 
Department is presided over by an ex-Union soldier that ex 
Union soldiers will get their rights and preferences there—per- 
fect justice and perfect equity. And you know it, too. 

Mr. PICKLER. i would rather risk the Democratic party. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. A a in sitting at my side says he 


siae 


would rather risk the Democratic party than the War Depart- 
ment. 
Mr. PICKLER. I would. 


Mr. LiVINGSTON. I will tell you whathe would rather do 
He would rather risk the devil than the Democratic party. 


| (Laughter. ] 


as the officials who would be under the head of | 


the record and pension division of the War Office, are they not | 


in every case appointed by the Secretary of War? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But the heads are the responsible ones. 

Mr. DINGI.EY. I speak of the positions outside of the civil 
service. 
Department not under the civil-service laws? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The whole detail of the War Depart- 
ment is under the heads and chiefs in that Department, and they 
alone are responsible. Now, if those chiefs or heads are non- 
political in their administration of the law, 
should you go into details and ask me ss to the subordinates? 
And if you ask whether asingle exception might not occur, | say, 


yes, it might, but these officers who are the heads of Depart- | 
is no.stimulation behind them to | 


ments hold for life. There 
make them strong partisans either one way or the other. If 
there is a place in this world to-day where polities is less thought 
of, less cared for than in any other, it is an army officer’s head 
and heart where his position is a life position. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now as to all these special examiners, would 
they not be appointed by the Secretary of War just as they are 
= appointed hy the Secretary of the Interior? 

. LIVINGSTON. I will come to that. 

ae GROU es Lf 
would like to ask, under 
vases from civil life, would not the 
to that extent be left still in politics, 
President? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to say to my colleague on the 
committee that possibly instances of that kind might happen. 
But I want to say jfurther to my colleague, whom I know to be 


the authority 


still under control of the 


an honest, fair-minded man, for I am serving with him, that 
that would not be the rule. 

Mr. GROUT. It may take place. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. [t may take p).ce, and the heavens may 
fall, and you might get into Mr. Clevvland’s cabinet. What do 
= ae about that? [Great laughter.] 

. GROUT. I hope I may avert that calamity. [Renewed 





on ster. | My question was, “>+ «ot transfer 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, there is so much confu- 
sion. I.can not hear the gerijeman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr.GROUT. Why not designate the present chief of the rec- 
ord and pension division as the person to act as Commissioner. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I want to ask my colleague, will you vote 
for the bill if we do? 

Mr. GROUT. Iam inclined to think I will. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. So will I. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. So will [. 

Mr. GROUT. With other amendments. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. If we will do that will you do it? 

Mr. PICKL = R. Not this Congress. 

Mr.GROUT. The gentleman from Pe ennsylvania. is talking 
to me about tons vote. If he will place this office in charge—— 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I arn willing. 

Mr. GROUT. Oh, you are drawing me out, and I want to be 
understood. If you will place this office in charge of the pres- 
ent chief of the record and pension division of the War Depart- 


he 


Are they not appointed inthe same way asin any other | 


then I ask why | 
| send to the women and children who are to-day 





the gentleman will allow me one question, I | 
to appoint in certain | 
administration of the office | 


| 





Mr. BOUTELLE. Weare unanimous on that. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Such an answer does not become the gen 
tleman. 

Mr. PICKLER. I believe that. I believe in making some 


| party responsible here for pensions; and I want to hold the Dem- 


ocratic party responsible while it is in power. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I desire to repeat that such a change 
would not only divorce this entire Pension Bureau from poli 
tics, but I would say further that it would be a godsend to the 
Union soldiers of this country if that could be accomplished. 

[t would be a godsend to the Administration, whether it was 
Democratic, or Republican, or Peop le’s party. It would bea god- 
knocking at the 
door of the Pension Office asking for pension, or for increase, or 
forreinstatement. There is nota gentleman on this floor—and my 
colleague on the committee, Mr. GRouT, knows it—there is not 
a gentleman on this floor who does not know that with these ap- 
plic ations accumulating in such enormous numbers something 
must be done,someorder, some system must be introduced, som 
executive ability (if gentlemen on that side of the House wil! 
excuse the expression) must be put into that department, o 
your people will suffer, gentlemen, not mine 

{Here the hammer fell. | 

Mr. COGSWELL. Mr. Chairman, [ ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Georgia| Mr. LIvINGSTON] be given 
to conclude his remarks. 

There was no objection, and it 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, [ thank my colleague 
us. COGSWELL]| and the Committee of the Whole very 

rely for this extension, and I promise to trespass upon the time 
of the House but a very few minutes longer if I ca n keep m 
friends on that side “‘inthe saddle.” [{Laughter.] 

[ was proceeding to show that not only would the 
Office be divorced from politics by this change, but that ex- 
penses would be reduced and business methods would be intro- 
duced which would insure aswiftand ready compliance with t] 
application of those who are to-day rightfully seeking pensions. 

There is another point that I hoped I should have time to 
dwell upon for a few minutes. I shall take an opportunity when 
the bill is considered, under the five-minute rule, to discuss one 
other amendment that we have proposed, I mean the one abolish- 
ing the local boards. I have the authorities, the facts, and fig- 
3; here on my desk to show that that is the most expensive 
and the most unreliable system of passing upon pension clai 
that has ever existed in any land from time immemorial unt 
now. And back of that proposition, Mr. Chairman, we have tl 
medical referee; back of that we have the Third Auditor; back 
of that the Secretary of War, and back of that stands every im- 
portant witness that appeared before the committee. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I*make this appeal to 
my friends on the other side of the House, and tomy Democratic 


4s 
time 


was so ordered. 


i? 
iil 


1) : 
rension 


ure 


friends who live in districts where pensioners are numerous, 
ay to one and all of them: Gentlemen, if you believe that th 
soldier will be benefited by this transfer, if you believe t! 


money will be saved to the Government by this transfer, if yo 
believe that the Pension Office will be divorced from politics 
this transfer, then dare to do what is right, and your people w 
stand behind you and indorse you _as certainly as they becom 
cognizant of the facts. [Applause. ] 
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HON. WILLIAM C. OATES, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 15, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10345) making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1694, and for other purposes— 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the brief time accorded to me I can say 
but a few words in refutation of the misrepresentations of the 
position of ex-Confederates in this House upon the subject of 
pensions to Union soldiers which have been made by the gentle- 
man from Maine. His charge is a general one that'ex-Confed- 
erates here have uniformly voted against the pensioning of Union 
soldiers. The gentlen.an stated a'so that that was in pursuance 
of what had been declared in this House by one of them, that 
the effort should never cease until the last vestige of war legis- 
lation was wiped from the statute books. 

That charge was made in the Forty-sixth Congress against the 
gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. BLACKBURN, who, when it was 
made, then and there denied it and asserted that it was false. 
The gentleman from Maine ought to know that fact, and I say he 
can not show in the RECORD that such an utterance was ever 
made. There was an issue at the time to which I have referred 
between the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. McKinley, and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, Mr. BLACKBURN, as to whether the latter 
had ever made that declaration, and he positively denied it. 

There was an intimation made in the Senate some years ago 
by Senator Ingalls of this same charge which Senator BLACK- 
BURN again refuted and characterized asfalse. Thedeclaration 
has never been charged to any other gentleman from the South, 
and I put the denial of the gentleman from Kentucky against the 
charge of the gentleman from Maine and leave it to the country 
to determine which will be believed. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I beg the gentleman to understand that I 
did not impute the statementto Mr. BLACKBURN. Indeed I had 
forgotten who it was that made it. 

Mr. OATES. Yes; but I happenedtoremember. Your mem- 
ory is treacherous. [Laughter. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It does not matter wh? made it. I simply 
spoke of it as expressing the general sentiment and purpose. 

Mr. OATES. Yes; and it was false, as shown by the occur- 
rence I have mentioned and the RECORD. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Why, Mr. Chairman, it has been demon- 
strated here day after day. 

Mr. OATES, That [ emphaticallydeny. Mr. Chairman, sev- 
eral other statements made by the gentleman from Maine were 
equally unfortunate and ill-founded. He cited the fact that 
many Confederates voted against putting Gen. Grant back into 
the Army and on the retired list, ‘‘in his final sickness,” the 
gentleman said, when every one knows, and the record shows, 
that it was notin his last sickness, but was before he was stricken 
down. 

The gentleman from Maine ought to know, because he was 
present and heard expressions from myself and other ex-Con- 
federates, that our attitude on that subject arose out of no op- 
position to Gen. Grant, a man whom I and many of us admired 
as a soldier. Our opposition was to the principle of taking any 
man who had resigned from the Army to accept civil office and 
putting him back into the Army for the purpose of retiring him 
upon a salary. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. if my friend will permit me I will remind 
him of one instanee which illustrates what he has just said, an 
instance that has occurrec inthis Congress. There was a propo- 
sition here to put a Democrat back in the Army by such legisla- 
tion, and the proposition was defeated by a two-thirds vote in 
this House. There was nothing partisan init. The principle 
which the gentleman from Alabama speaks of has long been well 
settled or contended for by patriotic Democrats. 

Mr. O’NEILLof Pennsylvania. Wiil the gentleman allow me 
to say a word just there? 

Mr. OATES. I can not yield; my time is too limited. 

The gentleman from Maine referred also to the votes of mem- 
bers from the South upon the bill to inerease the pensions of 
widows from 38 to $12 per month, when he knows, or ought to 
know, for he was present, that the ground of opposition to that 
measure was that it was an unreasonable increase to be made at 
that time. 





More than twenty years had passed since the close of the war; 
the purchasing power of money was twice as great at the time 
the proposition for increase was made as at the time the origi- 
nal rate was fixed; the gentleman’s own party had had full con- 
trol of the House, the Senate, and the Presidency through all 
those years and had never thought proper to make the increase. 
They had neglected this ‘‘ high duty ” as the gentleman terms it, 
until we had a Democratic President and a Democratic House, 
and then he and his party pressed it most vigorously. This was 
in March, 1886. 

The ex-Confederates who voted against it did so because it 
vas an utterly unreasonable proposition at that time. It added 
to the appropriations and consequently to taxation of the people 
many millions of dollars at a time when $5 per month would 
purchase as much of the necessaries of life as $16 would during 
the ten or fifteen years immediately succeeding the war. There 
was no good reason for making it at that time. It is but one of 
the instances of improvident legislation upon the part of the 
gentleman and his party that now makes pension appropriations 
mount up in the aggregate to nearly $200,000,000 per annum. 
[Applause on Democratic side. ] 

Why, sir, we would be untrue to the people we represent if we 
did not scan appropriations closely and do what little we may 
be able to do against extravagant and improper pension legisla- 
tion. But neither the gentleman himself nor anyone else in this 
Hoxse can charge me or any ex-Confederate within my know- 
ledge of having ever voted here against a proper pension to a 
Union soldier, a soldier who was worthy and for his disability 
entitledto be pensioned. Never'in any case can the gentleman 
point to any such record. 

I, in common with many others, have voted against giving the 
widow of a major-general, whether her husband had been a 
Democrat or a Republican, $2,000 a year, when the widows of 
private soldiers receive but $144; and I have done so on this 
principle: That the widowof ths poor private who perhaps got 
his head shot off in the front rank, is entitled to the same ben- 
efaction from a grateful Government as the widow of the major- 
general who could remain in th» rear, and who perhaps died 
in bed long after the war. [Applause.] 

Why this discrimination in a government conducted on dem- 
ocratic principles which declare in favor of equality to all and 
special privileges to none? Why vote such a pension to the 
one and withhold it from the otner? Why make such a dis- 
tinction between two widows after their husbands have passed 
away? Is the widow of a man who happened to hold the com- 
mission of a major-general any better than the widow of the 
poor private? I have thought, sir, from experience that of all 
soldiers on either side in any war, the man entitled to the 
greatest honor is the humble private who discharges his duty 
faithfully. [Applause.] Such discrimination in favor of rank 
and position is undemocratic, un-American, and is most odious 
class legislation. 

Where does this money come from that pays this pension roll? 
It comes from the people, through our systems of taxation. As 
nearly as can be estimated, the people of the eleven seceding or 
Southern States contribute about one-third of the taxes which 
reach the Treasury. This is now, for payment of pensions alone, 
more than $50,000,000 per year drawn from the people of those 
States, and I do not believe that $5,000,000 of this sum are paid 
out in those States for pensions, thus draining our people by 
taking out of circulation among them forty-five or fifty miilions 
dollars per annum and distributing this large sum among the 
people of the Northern States. Did the gentleman from Maine 
ever think of that? 

What is the financial condition of our people? Of the $25 ner 
capitaof money in circulation to-day throughout the Union there 
is but little more than $5 per capita to be found among the 
Southern people. Yet they, though struggling for an existence, 
have been voting through their representatives here for the pen- 
sioning of every gallant Union soldier who is shown to have been 
a soldier in fact disabled or needing a pension in consequence of 
injuries received in service—everyone falling within the ordi- 
nary rules that should regulate pensions. 

But for opposing appropriations for the wholesale pensioning 
of bummers and camp-followers as though they had been gallant 
soldiers the gentleman from Maine arraigns us as enemies of all 
pension legislation and as full of disloyalty and hatred of Union 
soldiers, 

To-day there are 1,000,006 people on the pension roll, and being 
largely supported from the Treasury. The appropriation for 
payment of pensions next year, if no modification be made in the 
law and rules of construction adopted by the Pension Bureau, 
will be not less than $200,000,000; more than sufficient to pay the 
expense of the immense standing army of any of the great pow- 
ers of Europe. 

How mundh loniger will this expenditure grow and develop? 

Mr. Chairman, my observation since I have been a member of 











Congress in respect to pension legislation is that there has been 
in every Congress a rivalry between Republicans.and Democrats 
from Northern States of the Unian as to which could obtain the 
greatest number of pensions and the most liberal legislation in 
favor of the pensioners. They have all had voters behind them 
to stimulate them in that direction, andit has been considered 
most patriotic and meritorious to obtain the very largest pen- 
sions possible; and it is not putting it too harshly to say that 
there has been much demagogy displayed in these contests, 
while in nearly all of them the ex-Confederates here from the 
South have usually sat as silent spectators and had nothing 
whatever to say, only when they were called upon by yea-and- 
nay vote, and then, usually a majority of them have voted nay, 
not because they were opposed to reasonable pensions, but be- 
eause of the extravagance and recklessness of the measure pro- 
posed. 

Sir, it may not be unprofitable to inquire for a moment as to 
the true basis for the granting of pensions. Is a pension voted 
to a soldier as compensation for the loss of a limb or other in- 
jury? An attempt to measure, by a pecuniary standard, his loss, 
his sufferings? No, sir; that is quite impossible, as everyone 
will admit who has had an experience similar to my own. Is 
the pension then a mere gratuity? No; it is a recognition of 
the meritorious and valuable services rendered by the soldier 
to his Government. 

It proceeds upon. the idea that a man who has bravely fought 
for the cause of his country, and in consequence of a disability 
thus incurred, shal! not live in greater poverty than he would in 
the absence of such misfortune. 


disabled in faithfully serving to allow him to beg his bread in 
the streets or to linger in a poorhouse as a public charge; and, 
on the other hand, the pension granted, in order to be just, 
should not be more than the soldier with fair opportunity could 
have earned in the absence of hisinjury incurred in the Army. 

Our pension legislation, in thousands of cases, has gone tar 
beyond this standard in the amount allowed. There should be 
some consideration extended to the taxpayers. 
the widow of a soldier who lost his life in the service be pen- 
sioned? Because that service deprived her of his assistance to 
maintain, support, andcomfort her; and also the widow of every 
soldier who died after the war, whose death, if premature, is 
traceable to injuries received in the service, is likewise en- 
titled to a pension. 

But why should a widow who married a soldier after the war 
be entitled to a pension in consequence of the death of her hus- 
band? During the war she was not deprived of his company or 
his services, and when she married him more than a year after 
the war she took him cum onereand the Government is under no 
sort of obligation to pay her a pension on account of his death. 

Our people, though weighed down with this burden of taxa- 
tion, are uncomplaining. Looking to their representatives here 
they expect us to speak for them and to say what, if they had a 
voice here, they would say for themselves: ‘‘ We would vote a 
pension to ever yone deserving a pension for service to Lis coun- 
try whie h seriously impaired ‘his abil ity to make a living, and to 
the widows who lost their husbands, and to no others.” At the 
same time they hold us and should hold us responsible to see 
that none of their hard earnings are taken from them and voted 
to those . ho are not entitled to pensions by the rules of common 
sense or by the fair construction of the existing pension laws. 

The burdens which these impose are hard at dest. Just think 
how our poor maimed ex-Confederates, with no pension, hop 
along after the plow upon a wooden leg, or wield the ax or the 
hoe with asingle hand to earn bread for a good wife and hun- 
gry children, paying his part of the taxes necessary to pension 
his late adversary who fought upon the Union side, and then say 
if you do not think that his late comrade who represents him 


here ought at least to see to it that no unmerited or extravagant | 


pensions are allowed. 

Sir, I undertake to say that there is not an ex-Confederate 
soldier in this House who ever has refus -d, or ever will refuse, 
in a proper case, to vote a pension toa Union soldier. Inspeak- 
ing on this question to public audiences I have never found one 
yet that, although composed in the main of ex-rebels, so-called, 
did not respond with loud applause to the sentiment in favor of 
voting a reasonable pension to every Union soldier who lost his 


Why should | 


‘ | 
[t would be unpardonable par- | 
simony and ingratitude in a Government which a man had been | 
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arm, or his leg, or his health in the service of his country, or | 


to his widow if he lost his life in the service. Such asentiment 
is uniformly applauded. There is no truth in the assertion of | 
general disloyalty and hostility to all pensions, as charged by 
the gentleman from Maine. 


No, ‘tis slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than thesword, whose tongue 
Outvenoms ali the worms of Nile: whose poisonous breath 
Rides onthe posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. 


[Applause. ] 
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With all the burdens our people in the South have to bear in 
consequence of the war and its results and with no government 
to pension our cripples, thank God I have never y et seen one of 
them begging. 

Iam not going to undertake to follow the gentleman from 
Maine in his 1 tirade, if I may be allowed to socharacterize it. In 
his personal relations he is usually genial and pleasant. While 
I knew his politics were bad in the main, I did not think they 
were so dreadfully out of repair as to need such a bloody-shirt 
His political status must be very thorou ghly 
wrecked in his «wn estimation to render it necessary to thus ex- 
hibit himself to this House and the country. I will not under- 
take to follow him all through his discourse. I wish, however, 





in the interests of correct history to say a few words on 
rhe gentleman from Maine complains most bitterly that on 
the passage of the arrears of pension bill in 1878 there were 61 


Democrats who voted against it and that 58 of them were from 
the late Confederate States, and also the next year, on the pas- 
sage of a bill providing for the issue and sale of bonds by the 
Government to pay the arrears of pension, that 78 Democrats 
voted against it and that 69 of those were from the South: and 
also that of the 67 votes against the pension appropriation bill 
of that year appropriating money to pay the arrears 61 were 
from the South. 

What was the arrears of pension bill? It was a bill of a retro- 
active character, a kind of legislation which is universally ad- 
mitted to be reprehensible. It gave to the Union soldiers on 
the pension rolls, who had been drawing pensions from the date 
they were admitted thereto, back pay to the time of the injury 
received for which they were pensioned; and this involved the 
Treasury in the payment of millions on top of millions of money. 
The pensioners were satisfied with what they had been receiving 
until demagogues got up this scheme of plundering the Treasury 
to give them more. Many of them received several thous: ands 
of dollars in a lump. 

I knew of one carpetbagger who was rather a notorious and 
offensive character in Alabama and no one in the circle of his 
acquaintance had discovered that he ever received any injury 
in the service, but notwithstanding this he got a pension and 
over $7,000 of arrearages. None of those who knew him, un- 
less perhaps his witnesses, ever supposed that he was under 
any disability whatever until he received this large amount of 
money from the Treasury. 

His next complaint is that in 1885 there were 67 votes from 
the late Confederate States against the Mexican pension bill, 
with the “ Senate’s Union soldiers’ amendment.” I remember 
that well. The House had passed a bill to pension the Mexican 
war soldiers. A Republican Senate, by amendment, put on that 
bill all of the Union soldiers, numbering about 1,000,000, giving 
them aservice pension; and but for a filibuster and the strenu- 
ous opposition interposed by the gentlemen from ‘‘ the late Con- 
federate States,” under the leadership of Mr. Hewitt of Ala- 
bama, the measure would have passed, and would have bank- 
rupted the Treasury much more thoroughly and much earlier 
than the gentleman’ s party has since practically accomptished it. 

He also. complains that 56 votes in opposition to the dependent 
pension bill of 1890 came from the late Confederate States and 
that 16 votes against it in the Senate came from the same section. 
That bill, if I am correctly informed, increased pension expendi- 
tures $50,000,000 a year and is still climbing. Its provisions 
were, as is well known, topension all those whocould prove that 
they were unable to make theirliving by manual labor and were 
dependent or in indigent circumstances. 

Had these various measures made only reasonable provisions 
and had applied only to those who were entitled to aia from the 
Government upon the true principles which should be the basis of 
all pension legislation, I undertake to say that no ex-Confederate 
would have recorded his vote against either of them. It was 
not the fact that provision was being made to pay pensions te 
Union soldiers who had fought bravely and had been disabled 
in the cause of their country, or the widows and children of 
those who had sacrificed their lives in that cause, for to all of 
these every ex-Confederate is always willing to vote a reason- 
able pension; but it was the unreasonable, extravagant, and uns 
justifiable provisionsof these acts which caused the Confederate- 
here to vote against them. We had the courage of our convic- 
tions, and did right. Wiéith such a consciousness of duty faith- 
fully performed the shafts of denunciation, hurled at us by the 
gentleman from Maine, fall harmless to the ground. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine, during his very 
istic discourse, saw proper several times to speak of the Con- 
federates as those who wic kedly engaged in a war for the de- 
struction of the Government of the United States. He speaks 
of the Union soldiers as those ‘‘ who saved the life of the Govern- 
ment.” In order to cast odium upon the cause of the Confeder- 
ates and make us look as hideous to the people of his State as 
possible, he charges us with all imaginable crimes and wicked- 
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ness, a8 though our effort had been to knock the Government of 
the United States into smithereens and completely blot it out of 
existence. What a travesty upon the truth of history! Yet his 
Statement, should it go forth to the country uncontradicted, will 
be read and received by many people—presumably all those at 
least whom he represents—as the entire truth, when it is less 
than half the truth. 

Why, sir, the question which wasinvolved in that conflict was 
simply this: The people of the Southern States believed they 
hada right to withdraw from the Union and set up a govern- 
ment of their own, which they believed would be homogeneous 
and under which they could live in peace and harmony. They 
wished to avoid any conflict or contention with just such people 
°s the gentleman from Maine. Every man with ordinary sense 
and information knows that, owing to the vast extent of our 
country, the difference in the business pursuits and habits of the 
people, in sections of it remote from each other, there are con- 
flicting interests; everyone knows that there is not perfect 
homogeneity. 

A law of Congress which may suit the people of New England 
and be to their interest may not be to the interests or tastes of 
the people of Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi. This is an in- 
convenience which results from the vast extent of our territory. 

Slavery lawfully existed in the Southern States, and the people 
of those States alone were responsible for its continued existence. 
They alone had the right to abolish it. The people of Maine and 
other New England States were not atall responsible for its con- 
tinuance, nor was it any of their basiness under the Constitution 
and laws of the country. Yet they continued to intermeddle 
with it and denounce the people generally where it existed, as 
he characterized secession to-day as a slaveholders’ conspiracy, 
and thus produced great irritation and bad feeling. The attempt 
at secession and formation of a Southern Confederacy was an ef- 
fort vo withdraw from the quarrel and to seek for peace and the 
rights of local self-government; and to this day it is an open 
question whether they did not have such right. 

In all the amendments to the Constitution, originated in the 
Congress of the victorious Union, there is not one word or sylla- 
ble to this day which declares that no State has aright to with- 
draw from the Union, and yet the gentleman from Maine ar- 
raigns asdisioyal the 5S8ex-Confederates in this House for voting 
against Baker’s resolution in 1876, which declared that ‘‘ the late 
war of the rebellion was causeless and indefeasible on any theory 
of right or constitutional law.” He is disappointed that we do 
not acknowledge ourselves to have been traitors and have not 
joined the Republican party. 

The people of the South having submitted the question to the 
arbitrament of the sword accepted in good faith the decision 
against us of the high court of force, and expect ever loyally to 
abide by and uphold it. Why, sir, sodistinguished an authority 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], now a mem- 
ber of this House, but who has recently been elected to the Sen- 
ate by the Republican Legislature of his State, in his book upon 
American Statesmen, when treating of Daniel Webster, at page 
176, uses the following language: 

When the Constitution was adopted by the votes of States at Philadel- 
phia, and accepted by the votes of States in popular convention, it is safe to 
say that there was not a man in the country from Washington and Hamil- 
ton on the one side, to George Clinton and George Mason on the other, who 
regarded the new system as anything but an experiment entered upon by 
the States, and from which each and every State had the right peacefully to 
withdraw, a right which was very likely to be exercised. 

in this Mr. LODGE represents all the great fathers of the Re- 
public and the citizens throughout the country at the time the 
Constitution was adopted as believers in the right of secession 
and regarded it as one which might be exercised by the States 
at any time. 

It was declared ‘in the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 
1798 and 1799 to be the right of each State to judge of infrac- 
tions of the Constitution as well as the mode and measure of re- 
dress. 

If it were treason to advocate or exercise secession, why was 
not Jeff Davis brought to trial and the question thus involved 
settled by the courts? Had he been condemned he need not 
have been executed. It would not, therefore, do to say thathis 
release from prosecution was a mere clemency. 

When, therefore, the gentleman from Maine assumes, as he 
does substantially, that secession was treason and that the so- 
called rebels were red-handed criminals, that assumption is as 
unwarranted as many other of his premises. The States of the 
South asserted their right to withdraw from the Union and as- 
sociate themselves together as a confederacy. The Union de- 
nied this right, and thusa great political issue was formed which 
no man nor human tribunal was capable of deciding. 

It could be settled alone by war. That issue was fought for 
bravely upon both sides, and finally, by weight of numbers and 
superior resources, the Union triumphed. The States of the 














South resumed their allegiance to the Union, and here are those 
who fought for their convictions on the losing side now just as true 
to that flag which floats over the dome of this Capitol as the gen- 
tleman from Maine or any man who fought on the side of the 
Union. [Applause.]} 

It was an honorable contest, and when men have met upon the 
field in bloody conflict and there settled the issue between them 
by wager of battle, it is not praiseworthy nor can it ever excite 
the admiration of the impartial for the victor ever afterwards 
to be exulting over the vanquished and charging him with be- 
ing amiserable sinner! Such conduct never receives the praise 
of lofty minds and is rebuked by God himself. 

Not a single soldier in the Confederate army ever harbored 
for a moment the thought of destroying the Government of the 
Union. All that we fought for was separation, to be let alone, 
to govern ourselves in our own way, and to leave the Union in- 
tact to take a similar course. 

‘The life of the nation” was not even menaced. No Confed- 
erate contemplated the slightest interference with the Govern- 
ment of the Union. Eleven of the States undertook to withdraw 
from the Union, leaving the remaining twenty-five States to run 
that Government in their own way. 

The gentleman from Maine, for the purpose of harrowing up 
al: the bitterest memories of the past, tearing open afresh for 
political purposes the wounds of the war, now about entirely 
healed, brought forth the horrors of Andersonville prison dur- 
ingthewar. He wasnotsatisfied with thelanguage his own fer- 
tile braimbrought to his aid to describe them, but he saw proper 
to quote from Prof. Draper’s history, which is a powerful exag- 
geration of the situation and treatment of the prisoners at An- 
dersonville. He quotes from Draper wherein the latter says 
that— 

The climate there is such that the thermometer sometimes rises in sum- 
mer as high as 110° Fahrenheit, its mean degree for that season being 88° in 
the shade. In the winter it descends below 20°, and ice 2 inches thick occa- 
sionally forms. 

It is doubtful whether the thermometer there ever did rise to 
110°, and why was it stated when it was not claimed that it rose 
that high during the imprisonment; nor was there during that 
period any weather in which the thermometer fell so low as he 
says it sometimes does, nor did ice form 2inches thick. He also 
says that when the rains came the tread of so many thousands 
covered the ground with slush a foot deep, and that the whole 
surface was like a cesspool, which any reasonable man knows 
was a tremendous exaggeration. Men’s feet can never make 
mud half so deep. Draper also says that the hands of dead 
men were mutilated with an ax to remove the rings from their 
fingers, and that— 

The condition of things became so dreadful that on passing up and down 
the railroad, if the wind was favorable, the smell of the stockade could be 
perceived for 2 miles. 

This account every reasonable man is bound to believe very 
largely overshoots the mark and is wanting in evidence to sus- 
tain it. I, however, freely concede that it was bad, indeed a 
horrible prison, and there was much suffering and great mor- 
tality. 

It is bad enough, when the exact truth is told, but Draper dis- 
played in his description an imagination of boundless resources. 
The actual condition there was worse than any Confederate de- 
sired it shouid have been. But whose fault was it? The sup- 
plies of the Confederates were well near exhausted; our own 
soldiers half the time subsisting on parched corn, which they 
shared with the horses. Where were the rations to come from 
to feed the prisoners as they should have been fed? The sup- 
plies of the Confederates were exhausted or inaccessible and the 
railroads were worn out and broken. The fault in fact was with 
the Federal Government. Stanton, the Secretary of War, re- 
fused every overture which was made by the Confederate au- 
thorities for the exchange of prisoners. 

When the Government of this Union knew the condition and 
sufferings of the prisoners, why were they not immediately re- 
lieved by a cartel of exchange, which the Confederates would 
have been only too glad to haveentered into? No; it was a part 
of the policy of the Union to allow their prisoners to remain at 
Andersonville and in other prisons as a means of weakening the 
Confederacy and winning the victory; and the only excuse for 
the cruelty of that policy is that it finally succeeded. 

The cruelty was not slinabiines on one side. Look at the 300 
Confederate officers who were placed under the fire of the guns 
at Fort Sumter, and fed upon half rations of the most unwhole- 
some kind, and many other instances of cruel treatment of Con- 
federate prisoners of war. 

The truth is that war is cruel at best, and the sooner gentle- 
men on both sides of that unfortunate conflict learn not to re- 
vive its memories, except in a pleasant and friendly manner, 
the better it will be for them and the country 
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The sensible, conservative people, North and South, are tired 
of bloody-shirt exhibitions. With all of the gifts or arts of the 
gentleman in that line in the last campaign his party was 
snowed under by an unprecedented majority. The good people 
of the country are tired, thoroughly tired, of such performances 
as that which the gentleman from Maine has just given this 
House. 


Immigration and Contract-Labor Laws. 
SPEECH 
oF 
MYRON B.WRIGHT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Thursday, March 2, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 3240) to facilitate the en 
forcement of the immigration and contract-labor laws of the United States 

Mr. WRIGHT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When, on January 7, this Senate bill was re- 
ported to the House and placed on the Calendar, it contained an 
important amendment added by the House Committee on Immi- 
gration, which read as follows: 

SEc. 





6. That section 1 of the act of March 3, 1891, in amendment of the im- | 


migration and contract-labor acts, be, and hereby is, amended by adding to | 


the classes of aliens thereby excluded from admission into the United States 
the followin;z: 

“All persons physically capable and over 16 years of age who can not read 
and write with reasonable facility their own language,except that an aged per 
son not so able to read and write who is the parent or grandparent of anad- 
missible immigrant may accompany or be sent for by such immigrant 

** Persons blind or crippled, or otherwise physically imperfect, so that they 
are wholly or partially disabied from manual labor, unless itis affirmatively 
and satisfactorily shown on special inquiry that such persons are sure of an 


abundant support and not likely to become a public charge 


‘*Persons belonging to any society or organization which sanctions or jus- | 


tifies the unlawful destruction of life or property.’’ 


On February 20, 1893, the bill as thus amended was recom- 
mitted to the House Committee on Immigration, which, on the 
following day, reported back the original Senate bill with the 
said amendment struck from it. 

[In my opinion this amendment contair 
whole bill as it now stands. 

The practical effect of the restrictions set up by the said amend- 
ments would, in my opinion, bs to exclude at teast 60 per cent 
of the most undesirable class now let in and which are now, 
without let or hindrance, freely admitted to all the benefits of 
American citizenship without assuming any of its responsibili- 
ties. 

The records show that all immigrants over age of 16 who en- 
tered the port of New York, from February 1, 1892, to October 
31, 1892, inclusive, the percentage of illiterates of the different 


nations was as follows: 
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The proposed educational qualification would prevent 
landing of the larger part of those coming from Southern Italy, 
Poland, and other adjacent sections, and would practically be a 
restriction based on a geographical line through southern Eu- 
rope. 

if there were added to this educational qualification another 
excluding persons belonging to societies which have for thei: 
object or which sanction unlawful destruction of life or propert 
it seems to me that a long step would be taken in the directi 
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of protecting American citizenship 
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Au ia... accel ie . 10, 409 337 10, 746 15. 83 
Fi ud ; ses 3,781 | 80 3, 861 14. 60 
It a2 36, 148 | 559 36, 707 | 13.7 
Hungary 15, 691 | 227 15,918 | 12.1 
Portugal ; % 1, 090 | 33 1, 123 | 12.1 
OU echt faba whe sh cletinctac as nivess eh aiasinsnincs 13, 627 209 13, 836 11. 94 

Total : 194, 400 §, 295 202, 695 21.10 

ould not exclude a person simply on the grounds that he 
was poor, but would require that he have funds enough to exist 
for at least three months without being obliged to accept 
adequate wages, and thus displace an American laborer, or fa 


ing to do this become a charge upon public or private charities 
{ would go further than this. I would permit noalienimmigra 
to come to this land to enjoy its benefits until the proper Ame: 





ican officials shall first ascertain by thorough investigation what 
hisantecedents, surroundings, and circumstances have been, and 
upon its becoming evident that such person was one whose co 
ing wo be a positive gain to our country and institutions, 
would then permit such persons to come, and only such | 
ons, as were thus found desirable. 

Believing, as I do, that American citizenship is too ligh 


owed upon any and all, worthy and unworthy 
ie that the welfare of our whole country 
\merica should be for Americans first, and that 
Lj he closest scrutiny and the severest measures tow: 


ose who would partake of its benefits, I su; t] 


alike, and b 
demands 

self-protectio 
ican 
port is bill 


: 
believing it to be a small step in the direction indicate 


i. 
telief of Dr. John B. Read. 


SPEECH 


HON. BENJAMIN H. B 


OF NORTH CAROLIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday. Marci o. 134 


Mil (SS. Loic) Lor tle re ) 


Mr. BUNN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: ‘This act was caref 
on Claims and by that :omm 
ier 


On tl 


ie 


\ illy considered by the Com- 
ittee unanimously 


ommendation. [ 


referre: 


hop 


mitt 


favoriab 





en aS 
ree 


SE 


ee 


ae oll ely 


0 Se SEO 


Vet 


[have thought it would be of interest to this body and to the 
country to know what the exact condition of matters pending 
before the Committee on Claims is. This will be shown by the 


following statement of the work of the Committee on Claims of 


the House of Representatives, Fifty-second Congress: 


Ther’ have bee 
during the Fifty- 


n referred to the Committee on Claims for consideration 
second Congress the following: 





House oills with accompanying papers .................----------------.-- 179 
House bills with no accompanying pape TU baths hnaé-accedimivinnic bins ebm ae 
House resolutions .......... SN a a eee 5 
ODRCO DENG occ ic dace bbeseun no keke badd een ne 142 
Joint resolutions a a ee 2 
Miscellaneous documents, findings, Court of Claims...........sccccecces 34 
P etitions askiug for relief picnps on» Ke cue dnvalademiia aie cae ane 28 
Miscellanebus papers innins al hina became ate 14 
Executive documents .... _..- ect ca seas Kae 6 
Letters from Departme I orn cant ce cawcnwaslicis Cee ee ae 5 

DORE oo oss on ig > owners ceed ea ase ieee ore 1, 085 

These have been disposed of as follows: 

Favorably reported with or without amendment........................ 295 


Adversely reported. _. iid 25 





Referré xd to ( ‘ommittee on- 
War Claims St » Simo mabacdseelaisiab gia nad aecmaobobaalieideih ine ae 39 
Military Affairs.....- DO eee FE RY ESI RIO Sn PEE BN oe 4 
Petusions is dieateheh Gi GUhdd tin ew vena oe ee nie tne aaa iia rca 2 
iN a oe asia hi a eee 1 
RP EAIOD 6 « vnice ep secenn gece ns snnebignresedhins toneicembbeoebennale 1 
EY ARUN ected is dcienh smleen Kblnn ke 4 Shad Ree Nee eae aibieacicban 1 
Post-Office and Post- ‘Roads stitahe werden eau ipa on 1 
a on wns cial e Sih DME aite dealahaneoben 1 
Sent to the Senate Committee on Claims...............--.--.------------ 1 
Referred to subcommittees not reported by ..............-.......-..----- 249 
Pending but unreferred to any subcommittee-....................--..--.- 445 
DEE nnn dice co cnge (btebtssees cnbinnetdiaenliatine ebb seuat 1, 085 


Of the bills, etc., 


sidered and reporte 


reported by this committee, the subcommittees have con- 


l as follows: 


First subcommittee—Messrs. Mansur, Kendall, and Smith - inane ae 
Second subcommittee— Messrs. Sti ahinec ker, Bullock, and Rey rburn.....- 28 
Third subcommittee—Messrs. Byrns, Cox of Tennessee, and Atkinson .. 57 


Fourth subcommittee— Messrs. McGann, Cox of New York, and Loud ... 36 
Fifth subcommittee—Messrs. Page, Wever, and Bunn .................... 107 
DINER nin dik bocce cs dun aboe Ciubdduedaneckttlbhedsnéeeteisael 820 


Reports recommenced by subcommittees have been made by members as 
I 7 


follows: 
Bills reported by- 
3. eee . > » Cintins \cddeb pkrelsiéed petawenees tae 
BE, DEMIRENED 0 cocwsdeccoccotee oc wecekbhntedenadttide uuawiniie ae 
DE, SIO? ous cincnenc cane cepudiusbueinegns cues Gi hbedhetheldaee nine ine 
Mr. Bullock od aacbdes conecenens cance depespunee powataaced ppialneee 19 
ES SIU «os cack wb bet co anne ends chuctouecen chp ebhientadenss sagbsaenecaues 23 
er rr a SOR... ance psiwukb codices oxcdvr abies sete: daavehweas mat 
Mr. McGann ...... enn tee atabets anéthRitbhnene unten cock. 10 
Mr. Cox of New OE ok cas none ccuneniidl nines een iid aaa 15 
BE, IMINES bono cccusdées bonccenss: acbbeedbden bode nenebeedenenseeceotnee 4 
OEP: WN aac cbecctocacctcceceectdteesneives et anes Shp Sona eeedtndiae 47 
Mr. Reyburn.......- sae die pnniédecsin acetate iiieitadiaadaa ste 
BE: PO GOR a onc coc cs case scdscccvensenssstsncnssebheees cnthebanesaaeets 7 
Mr. Smith of Dlinois eiebn dns sb onsnde bach dawkins etdeleniinannee 
BE, BN wo dcc cndn once coceseee cece cseeceussaccousegbessuceress oh eenbnabuel 18 
ee sweet eaialaids toon ceilibaiieias dustann ate maiinsiaiadall 6 
IEE 6 os onan canbuedisutnensgnekdnwedspaneh sanheheamaoehnnas Ter 


Mr. BuNN, chairman, reported back to the House, to be referred to other 
committees, 51 bills. 


The aggregated amount of appropriations carried by the bills 


referred to this committee, the same being stated in the bill. $242, 516,755. 13 


Approximated amount, where no amount is stated -.......... 7, 500, 000. 00 
ARGTOGAUNG ...... <2 -2n ---- ew cen enen ne sesesccnccecessess 250, 016, 755. 13 


Aggregate amount of appropriations covered by bills reported. 


——— ——_—-— 


Dh nee CE DE WRU 5 ow onc nc davocacconscontwosse 
Amount of Goemate DUIS... .. .cccccccnccccccesscccs 


Aggre 


Aggregate House and Senate bills 
Reduced by adverse reports and amendments -.| 


ORS wien twcccn voce ccccccccncese ences <e 


| 
| Original bills. 


$35, 840, 817. 57 
477, 257. 13 | 


Reports. 





2, 372, 501. 13 
468, 655. 88 


2, 841, 157. 01 


36, 318, 074. 70 
| 33, 476, 907. 69 


2, 831, 167. 01 





Amount reported to House 


Total amount of billsreported...........--...---- | sain vogn$ Saasunaht Mian Gt ee 





Reduced by adverse reports ........------------.- | 80, 308, 649. 16 
Reduced by amendments ..........------------+-- | 8,168, 258. 53 

|——-————| 33, 476, 907. 69 

ase 

Amount recommended by committee...........- | Sie wanna sane | 2,831, 167. 01 
Sibley bill, tabled by House .............-...--.... | 8, wo. ii 
NCGS OC OES WOERNOD. . 6.6. ccccccnsbebstn dennmast : . 62 

sa Pe 1 97, 109. 73 

_——E 

Balance on the | 2,734, 057. 28 


CORREO... ont cdddsiiinsied sss wep diieaieton dadeg | 











APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





Bills reported. 



































Re- Amount 
H.R. Reported | Amount of | 
ort > bas é 7 
eo | bill. Relief of by Mr.— claim. | ae 
371 | 569 | Certain revenue gaugers - .---| Bunn ....| No amount). __. Rikon 
1601 | 815 | James H. Dennis. . ....-.-| Cox,Tenn}  8%29, 638.00 | 9825, 638, 00 
1748 | 865 | George W. Taylor.- ce Rae tO Sa Kendall. 1,513.15 1,513. 15 
02 | 916 | No@R Nobile ........-<cennccs- Bunn .... 583. 70 583. 70 
839 | 918 | George McDougall... ......-.. Mansur . 81, 250. 00 81, 250. 00 
22 919 | Western Pavingand Supply | Mansur .. 1, 653. 31 1, 653. 31 
ey 
1195 | 927 | Forman Mathews é¢ al_...... Loud..... 6) oo hcusccnnpens 
2018 | 934 | William Brice & Co.......... Byrns .... 14, 165. 00 14, 165. 00 
700 | 973 | Elihu Root -...............-.- Mansur .. 2, 000. 00 2, 000. 00 
o 
ssoes 975 | James M. Wilbur ......-.---- Bullock ..| Noamount daa aeedigr an 
58 | 997 Skrainka Construction Co Mansur 811.10 311.10 
7i8 | 998 | George W. Murray ......-.- Mansur . 1, 000. 00 (b) 
1730 | 1003 | Continental Insurance Com- | Smith, I) 39, 595. 30 26, 607. 25 
pany et al. 
23 | 1051 | Selma and Meridian Rail- | Mansur 3, 898. 00 3, 898. 00 
} | road Company. : 
705 | 1058 | John Nickles ................. Mansur . 1, 252. 80 1, 252. 80 
836 | 1089 | William P. Wood .........-... Mansur .. 10, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
89 | 1110 | Joseph Haxthausen ......... Bunn. .... 110. 00 110. 00 
93 | 1112 | W. J. Tapp & Co .............| Bunn..... 240. 10 | 240. 10 
83S | 1168 | B. . Meyers .................. |} Mansur . 410. 00 410, 00 
834 | 1164 | Maurice G. Griffith. ___.- | Mansur - 572.70 572. 70 
24 | 1233 | Owners Schillinger pz atents .| Mansur - (a) gutiae sie nike 
355 | 1187 | John Howard Payne. ....-... | Page __.. 205. 92 205. 92 
702 | 1218 | Charles M. Kennerly -.-.-..- | Mansur 600. 00 609. 00 
1701 | 1238 | Holmes & Leathers .......... | Mansur -. 13, 361. 34 12, 910. 35 
1198 | 1240 | William J. Bryan ........-.... | Loud..... 9,601.73 | 9,601.73 
1604 14404 Chauncey M. Lockwood .....| Smith, Ill (a) pee ie 
1550 | 1441 | Joseph C. Hogan -..........- } Page ..... 8, 046. 00 3, 021. 00 
21 |$iiere| H. H. and C. K. Sibley....... Mansur 37,700.11 | Tabled. 
511 | 1468 | George H. Plant.............. | Loud. .... 6, 700. 00 5, 216. 85 
512 5 ioee Potomac Steamboat Co .....| Loud ----| 5, 390. 00 5, 390. 00 
1224 | 1484 | Mary A. Lewis ............... Smith, Il 411, 22 411. 22 
720 | 1495 | Louisa S. Guthrie............ | Bunn... 684. 00 | 288, 91 
665 |}/47,¢| Lewis McKenzie .............| Page ..... 2,098.95 | 2, 098. 95 
1609 | 1520 | Emile M. Blum.............. Reyburn._| 10, 880.96 | 10,880. 96 
1726 | 1521 George K. Otis ..........--...| Bullock ..| No amount!..........-- 
813 | 1529 | Western Beet-Sugar Co.._... Cox,Tenn| 34,435.45 | (d) 
1197 | 1530 De Bis MEIN, cclctidicgd dcno chan) Loud.....| 900. 00 850. 00 
“hE ae 3 AL ieee |} Mansur .. 500. 00 500. 00 
62 | 1535 | William F. Young ........... Mansur .. 94. 75 04. 75 
1474 | 1614 | William J. Landrum ....-.. | Bunn. .__. 5, 346. 26 5, 346. 25 
1056 | 1648 | Thomas P. Morgan .......... Cox, Tenn 4, 898. 04 4, 898. 04 
25 | 1678 | B. BR. SRIpie7 ..... ci. coee Mansur .. 460, 00 460. 00 
1768 | 1714 | Theodore Teed . ......__. Bullock .. 1, 140. 00 1, 140. 00 
1161 | 1716 Joseph and Eliza J. Redfern. Reyburn . SVR Bn vatein ce 
2088 | 1744 FP Mrs. Maria McMurdie _.._... McGann . 5,000.00 | 5,000.00 
2012 | 1782 ' Cogswell & Co................ Byrns.... 1, 306. 00 1, 306, 00 
838 | 1905 | John W. Kennedy............| Mansur 1, 500. 00 1, 500. 00 
| ep = 
1596 31708 7 peace ‘Leon How- (Cox, N. ¥ 736, 00 736. 00 
1480 | 1934 | W.J.Smithand D.M. Wisdor al ‘wean ean No amount} ..........-- 
2014 | 2012 | N. C. and H. J. Winslow. -.-. Byrns....| (a) Famsiele sepa 
120 2099 | Mrs. Louisa Harrington. -..-. Smith, Dl) 2, 321. 50 | 91. 25 
119 | 2100 | Julius C. Zanorc ............. Smith, Il 4, 525. 00 4, 525. 00 
1226 | 2109 | P.H. Doyle & Co............. age . 15, 600. 00 8, 325. 00 
809 | 2126 | C. B. Bryan & Co .............| Cox, Tenn! 3, 643. 60 8, 643. 60 
763 | 2129 | W. J. Kountz................. unn..... 14,038.75 | 14,038.75 
118 | 2150 | Thos. J. Smith................ Smith, fli 20. 20 20. 20 
$78 | 2346 | W.S. Hosack ................ Bunn. .... Re rane | Tabled. 
1547 | 2391 | Hot Springs Reservation ....| Smith, Il])....do-..-... Siccaghaiee 
1464 | 2393 | W. Jasper Blackburn ___.___- | Bunn._... °F diz. 00 | 5,597. 23 
794 | 2480 | Davis B. Bonfoy ............- | Bullock -.| 45, 878. 47 45, 878. 47 
667 | 2481 | National New Haven Bank..! Page ..... 3,519. 15 3.519. 15 
370 | 2573 | yen pe MN iia as ine etiss Bunn..... | 4, 000. 00 940. 00 
930 | 2203 | C.J. Cowles and G. B. Hanna_| Bunn..... 2, 000. 00 2, 000. 00 
90 | 2850 F ty CEE ne nesumsiaimeaahil Bunn..... 430. 42 430. 42 
1476 | 2857 | James J. Haynes ............. Bunn..... | No amount|............ 
2294 | 2889 | George C. Ellison ..........-- Atkinson | 5, 000. 00 | 5, 000. 00 
1069 | 2923 | Arthur P. Selby............-- Byrns ....| 946. 00 | 946. 00 
2011 | 3157 | Benjamin F. Jones -......... Byrns ....| 97. 00 | 7. 00 
837 | 3183 | H. C. Stolle e¢ al_............. | Mansur _.| No amount|.....-..-._- 
833 | 3205 | Thomas C. Monroe........... | Mansur 190. 44 190. 44 
703 | 3207 | William Moss ................ | Mansur .. 14, 175. 00 14, 175. 00 
1700 | 3309 | Henry Gumberts, sr.........| Mansur _ |! 443. 75 443. 75 
1196 | 3312 | W. H. Ward .--................ Loud.....| No amount |....-......- 
880 | 3323 | Daniel Woodson ............. Byrns....| 1, 162. 46 1, 162. 46 
72 | $388 | James Hooper................ Cox, Tenn!) 28, 150. 20 28, 150. 20 
717 | 3841 | M. C. Mordecai_.............. Wever ...| 6,400.00} 6,400.00 
1227 | 3475 | John J. Brown ............... Page ..... | 1, 230. 30 | 630. 30 
1228 | 3478 | H. B. Wilson ................. | Mansur .. 5,000.00 | 5,000.00 
2014 | 3495 | First National Bank, New- | Mansur .. 249,039.95 | 36,746.15 
ton, Mass. | 
2089 | 3530 | James Clarkson.-........ ....-| Mansur .. 8, 255. 60 | Tabled. 
667 | 3545 | Frank J. Burrows............ aa 4, 022. 00 | 4, 022, 00 
881 | 3580 | Scow Rowena ........-....-. | Byrns .... OO Se eae one 
668 | 3583 | William M. Maynadier ...... r Paes. .... 3, 826. 56 3, 826. 56 
882 | 3675 | W. T. Scott e¢ al..............| Bullock _. 5, 500. 00 5, 500. 00 
701 | 3680 | James S. Ham............_... Mansur .. 4, 000. 00 4, 000. 00 
715 | 3714 | Dwight Hall..................| Page..... 157. 00 157. 00 
663 | 3716 | Charles T.. Russell............ | ee oases 3, 100. 00 8, 100. 00 
2270 | 3881 | Robert Adger e¢ ai _......._.. | Mansur .. (a) ae meee 
674 | 4013 | James E. Kelsey ef al ........ | Cox, N. Y. 1, 883. 89 | 1, 883, 89 
872 | 4016 | John B. Read... .............. Bunn ....| 117,000.00} 17,000.00 
1484 | 4054 | New York, Lake Erie and | Smith, Tl (a) se oe 
Western Railroad Co. | 
1779 | 4055 | Port wardens, New York | Page....- 8, 927. 67 | 8, 927. 67 
and Brooklyn 
683 | 4057 | Edwin A. Merritt - .«--.| Wever. 1,723.00} 1,723.00 
673 | 4076 | Old Dominion Steamship Co. | Cox, N.Y. 1,166.66 |. 1,668. 66 
356 | 4103 | Gendron Iron Wheel Co. Page ..... 256.17 | 256. 17 
1524 | 4235 | City of Cairo, Ill .............| Smith, ii 734. 68 734. 68 
1064 | 4264 | Samuel G. Hunter ........... | Byrns . (a) pities 
60 | 4267 | John S. Logan................ | Mansur - 1, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 
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706 
1589 
795 
764 
2025 
664 
889 
1549 
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4709 
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APPENDIX 


Bills reported—Continued. 


Relief of— 


D. P. Abbott ef al - 

Witherby & Gaffney -.....--. 

Franklin Lee et al_.....-- 

B. J. Van Vieck ...... 

Merchants and Miners’ 
Transportation Company 

Mrs. Louis Fregre 


Simpson County court, 
Kentucky. 
Schooner W. B. Chester 


William M. Pleas ef al 
J. R. Eggleston 


| Henry Setzer. 


6204 | 


6870 


7144 | 


(oo rl 
7932 
8012 





8296 
8318 
8486 
8499 
8736 
RR 
8962 
8961 

8963 
8985 
SOR6 
9119 
9276 
$290 


9347 | 


9312 
9359 
(c) 
929 

2054 





6036 
S990 
1959 
1533 
1416 
96 
e194 
$007 
1057 
10481 





1774 
9960 


; Bark 








Agnes and Maria De L eon 
Edward S. Armstrong 
John W. Ferris_......... 
Andrew J. Callahan 

P. B. Kennedy 
Joshua Bishop 
Horace re 
Catherine P. 
Jacob R. Da Ny 
James Grace __. 
M.S. and M. W. Walker - 
SI I inno a 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Patric P. Burton 
William F. Wilson... 
Brisco B. Bouldin ..... 
W. S. Hamaker ......- 
A. St. Clair et al ‘ 
James Garrett Sadler--. 


Thomas 8S. Lutterloh .. 


James S. Crawford -.. 
Catherine E. Whitall 
S. Wachner 
Charles Bachman 
J. E. Merriam 
Benjamin F. Gulic 
John Waller..... 
Philip C. Rowe 
James McCabe 
S. Kirkpatrick. 
Shibley & W ood Grocer Co 
Martin Maddox 
Ch ae MEO Pek Jisccundewe 
James Manning ... 
John M. Burks ; 
Herman Runer et al 
Alfred G. Benson 
Merril Denham 
Daniel Marcy...... 
Edwar:l Hurley 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Walter O. West 
John Scott 

Daniel Morgan 





Jabez Burc*.ard ..... 
William De Ford, trustee 
Clara C. Graves ef al 
Robert C. Burton .. 


Cc P. Gooc h 

Richmond and Danville Ra 
road Company 

To refund certain duties 

James M. Lowry 

New England Distill 

Mrs. E. M. Moore 

EB. S. Aliin ....- 

Thos. G. Macke et al 


ing Co 





C. T. Brant ..... 
A. J. Hudson 

Albert G et he 
Phineas Bt ess 


Pe tekes 


Ni isario Gon’ 





H. Wi tts vv 

P cine as Bur ge ‘Ss 

Mellert Foundry 

Jacob Kern... 

Louis L. Williams 

William A. Burt . 

Willbert Bowen 

D. C. Haynes ....... 

Albert Wood ........ 

Henry Ayers -.- 

Heirs of Thomas Gilliat .... 

Hugh V. Washington 

Erskine S. Allen ... aa 

Mrs. F’. Selina Buchannan 

Wilits 1m C. Watts 

W. W. Rollins... 

Sulown G. Goldsb« rough . 

W. H. L. Pepperell 

United States Regulation 
Firearms Company. 

Albert Blaisdell 

Martin A. Barnett 

St. Timothy Church 

J.J. Lents 

Arctic 

Charles T. Brant 

United States stea 
patch 

Night inspe ctors, 
and Boston. 

John C. Rowe 

A. B. Phillips 


mer Dis- 


New York 


| Cox, N. ¥ 


| Bunn 


| Cox,Tenn 


Reported 


by Mr.— claim. 
Mansur . 1,728. 80 | 
Mansur 8. 000. 00 | 





Cox, N. Y.| 
Page ae 
Smith, 0 


Bunn 


(a) 


362. 12 


Reyburn (a) 
Mansur (a) 
Bullock 320. 00 
Bunn. ... 386. 46 


Mansur 2, 056. 00 
Mansur 
Page .. 
Page -. 


2, 107. 16 
500. 00 


[ 
Amount of | 


“Amount 


allowed by 


1, 673. 14 | 


Bunn 674. 96 | 
Byrns (@) 
Page 2 332. 00 
Page ..... 840. 00 
Page 1, 500. 00 
Loud 155. 00 
Loud Noamount 
Byrns 7, 066. 64 








255. 20 
m<¢ vant 
Bullock 68. 09 
Mansur 325. 40 
Bunn 456. 55 
Cox, Tenn 11,519. 30 
Cox, Tenn (@) 
Page _| No amount 

30, 000, 000. 00 


Sullock 


Bunn * 
a 





Smith, Ill} No amount 
Bunn... 4, 653. 75 
Page . 2,317.77 
Bunn... 30. 00 
Bunn 65. 00 


Cox, Tenn| No amount 


McGann 8, 993. 80 
Cox, Tenn 
Loud 
Smith, tl 
Bunn 





1, 650. 97 
No amount 
100, 000. 60 


Byrns .... 2, 165. 08 | 
Bunn. ....| 202.00 | 
Page 300. 00 
Bunn. ....| 500. 00 
Byrns | 2,558. 45 
Cox, N. Y 1, 244. 00 
Page 450. 00 | 
Bunn... 40, 000. 00 
.| Atkinson 800. 00 
| Smith, Nl 1, 034. 50 
Bunn... 317.41 
Cox, N. Y.| Noamount 
Bunn 120. CO 
Bunn Noamount 
Cox, N. Y 0. 00 
Page 00 
Mansur . 00 
Bunn ». 00 
Cox, Tenn . 68 
Bunn . 00 
Byrns .. 5. 00 
By rng .... 2. 60 
Byrns noe 


Cox, Tenn 22, 500. 00 
Mansur 210. 00 
Cox, Tenn 370. 00 
Cox, Tenn 1, 574.00 
Wever (ad) 
Atkinson (@) 
Byrns. a75. 59 | 
Cox, N. Y (ad) 
Wever (d@) 
Reyburn 2, 622, 00 | 
Mansur (a@) 
Mansur 895. 70 
Page 250, 000, 00 | 
Man: ur 87.51 
Mansur 1, 691. 20 
Mansur 11, 580, 00 
Mansur o, 282. 68 
Page .. No amount 
Cox, Tenn 1, 000. 00 
Page 100, 000. 00 


Mansur 855. 00 
Mansur 
Bunn F 1, 
Wever No amount 
Mansur 
Mansur 85, 000. 00 
Bunn 
Mansur 
Cox, Tenn 


1, 000, 00 
164, 20 
No amount 


Wever 1, 289. 33 
Page 50, 000. 00 
Bunn 210. 00 
Smith, Ill; Noamount 


Page .... do 
66, 907. 00 
585. 00 


Page 


5, 606. 20 | 
569. 15 | 


1, 545. 00 | 


report. 


me 


00 








00 


00 
. 00 











“Adverse. 


4, 030. 50 

® 217 

my ol?. 77 
30. 090 
65. 00 
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It will be seen from this statement that the bills unreported 
by us carry $213,698,680.43. There was no proof offered to sus- 


tain these bills, but from their nature it was apparent that over | 


$200 ,000,000 could not be sustained by evidence. The committee | election, vote for the bill, assume the responsibility, and not lay 


has examined the claims submitted upon proof with great care, 
as will be seen from their work. 


I owe it to the committee to say to the House that the whole | 


committee have done their duty to the claimants and to the | 


country and shown marked ability. They spared no pains to 
protect the Treasury of the United States against unjust claim- 


ants, while they have labored zealously to do justice to those | 


having just claims, as the statement presented will show. 

Our efforts to pass our bills have proven almostentirely with- 
outavail. While we have had poor success in passing our bills, we 
have left upon the record of this Congress our opinions as to 
the unjust demands made upon the public Treasury, for the in- 
formation of those who may follow usin the discharge of the 
arduous, important, and unappreciated duty imposed upon us. 


Pensions, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. W. W. DICKERSON, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, . 
Wednesday, February 15, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10345) making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DICKERSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no necessity for being excited about 
this measure and no necessity for engaging in anything like rude 
language to the members of this House at the close of this ses- 
sion when we are about to part, and ought to part feeling kindly 
to each other. Iam not a strict economist, but I believe the 
Houses ought to spend money in sucha manner thatit can always 





dodge his responsibility because the election is remote, he is not 
as manly and as courageous as he ought to be. Let him in the 
next Congress, when he makes his record in response to the last 


the burden upon the gentlemen who are now retiring. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
say this much more because of a minority report I made on this 
question. 

This bill increases the expenditures of the Government $300,- 
000 during the life of each Congress; and more than that, Mr. 
Speaker, if we have clerks we must have offices for them, if we 
have any use for clerks we do not want them at our residences, 
we want them at offices, and we must have an equipment for more 
than three hundred offices. [Cries of ‘‘Oh!”}] Which will be at 
least $1,000,000 more. Gentlemen cry ‘‘Oh,” but, sir, the exam- 
»le of the Senate will be followed irevitably, and like Senators, 
uxurious offices will be provided. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask this indulgence to re- 
spond to this long-drawn sigh. 

The SPEAKER. Thetimeofthe gentleman has expired, and 
the gentleman can not proceed without unanimous consent. 

Mr. DICKERSON. [ understand that. 

The SPEAKER. Doesthe gentleman ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. DICKERSON. Ido not want to trespass further on the 
time of the House at this hour—midnight. 


Pension Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. TOM L. JOHNSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 15, 1898, 


| On the bill (H. R, 10345) making appropriations for the payment of invalid 


justify its actionand make it consistent with a manly, courageous | 


course. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITS] has al- 
luded to the cowardly conduct of the House, which he anticipates 
if it does not adopt this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I recur to alittle scene, not very long ago, within 
the week when I alluded rather unpleasantly to the cowardly 
conduct of the House of Representatives, and said (and I am 
sorry for it now, sir) that I had been ashamed of the House of 
Representatives; but it was true. On another occasion I saw 
this House of Representatives, when it concealed its action by 


voting in Committee of the Whole, hiding from its constitu- | 


encies the responsibility for individual conduct in the last ses- 


sion just before they were to submit their record and their be- | 


havior to the approval of their constituents, voted by a large 
majority in the Committee of the Whole for clerks, and when 
calied upon, like men, to indorse that action and record it so 
that their constituencies could read it, sir, they turned about 
and voted against the measure overwhelmingly upon a recorded 
vote. 

Mr. HOLMAN. They certainly will not do it this time. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, just after gentlemen 
have been elected, when the years of their term are before them, 
they, at a late hour in the night, ask the expiring Congress to 
take the responsibility for an extravagance that must redound to 
the exclusive benefit of the incoming Congress. It has been said 
that those of us who have not been reélected are in a condition 
to take the responsibility of leading in an oceasion like this. 
This was addressed in a spirit that I know gentlemen would like 
to withdraw. Itisas much as to say: ‘* You whoare not reélected 
are not responsible for what will occur hereafter; you need not 
fear a constituency that you are to serve no longer’, and you are 
at liberty to take the lead and to take the place of some other 
man who is to be here in the Fifty-third Congress, who may be 
too timid to do it.” 

Mr. HOLMAN. After the election, and not before. 
ter. 
Mr. DICKERSON, Now, Mr. Spealser, I appeal to gentle- 
men who are about to retire to rise above the atmosphere of 
the demagogue; and if there is a man here who will not return 
to the next House that would not vote for giving clerks to those 
who will when he believes they are entitled to them, then he is 
unfit to be in this House. If there isa man who will vote for 
it, or attempt to vote for it now, under these circumstances, and 


Laugh- 


and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1804, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to submit the following letter as a 
part of my remarks on the pending appropriation bill. To the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] who made such a 
hard fight against ge Henry George’s book, Protection 
or Free Trade? in the Recorp, I address this communication, 
in the nature of a report from our literary bureau, and as show- 
ing the efficiency of the document to which he objected: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1898 

DEAR Sieg: The most telling of the agencies that in the last election brought 
about a result that astounded the politicians of both parties was unquestion 
ably the wide circulation of Henry George’s Protection or Free Trade? 

The republication of this work in the speeches of members of Congress 
having made it a part,of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and thus opened to it 
the franking privilege, I had it put into a 64-page pamphlet, and printing 
100,000 copies, offered to send it to the order of whoever might subscribe to 
its cost at the rate of lcentacopy. The first 100,000 were issued in May, 
1892. Butso rapid and continuous were the calls for what proved the most 
popular public document ever issued that by November 1,062,000 copies had 
been printed, of which 1,024,000 were circulated before the election and the 
rest have been called for since. 

These books were paid for by subscriptions ranging from a single postage 
stamp toas high as $1,000 in one individual case and $3,000 in another, the 
greatest number coming in sums of $1 to %, with instructions as towhere 
the copies should be sent. The largest quantities sent cat by organizations 
were 150,000, sent by the Reform Ciub through the Northwest, particularly 
through Wisconsin, and 70,000 sent by the Democratic national committee 
through Indiana. By one of theprivate subscriptions referred to over 200,000 
were circulated in Ohio, with the result that the election there astonished 
no one so much as it did the local Democratic managers who had all along 
given up the State as hopelessly vrotectionist. 

But aheve was no State or Territory of the Union that did not receive at 
least somecopies. Alarge number were purchased by members of Congress, 
Republicans as well as Democrats, in response to requests from their con 
stituents. 

Few of these books weresent outin bulk with consequentliability to waste, 
but were in most cases mailed to addresses furnished by subscribers or ob 
tained from Congressional or other lists of actual voters. The effect of this 
wide circulation of a work conceded to be the clearest and most thorough 
diseussion of the tariff, and cognate subjects ever yet written was not of 
course fully felt in the last election, but is even now awakening and stimu- 
lating thought, and will continue to do so. 

But though much has been done, much more remains to do. The rapid 
disintegration of political parties, the breaking of old prenees. and the 
growing pressure of economic issues which the last election has opened 
rather than settled, make this opportunity for the dissemination of sound 
Democratic doctrine more inviting and more important. Between now and 
the election of next year at least another million copies ought to be circu- 
lated in the United States, in addition to the orders from Canada, Australia, 
and Great Britain now beginning to arrive. 

I shall continue to print, from a new set of plates, the l-cent edition of 
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Protection or Free Trade? But, in response to many suggestions, I have 
also begun to print another edition (No. 2) from’type twosizeslarger. This 
edition, a copy of which I send you, makes 4 handsome and most easily read 
book of 112 pages. . It will be mailed at the rate of 2 cents a copy. 

For those who may wish it I shall also print a third edition (No. 3), of over 

twohundred pages duodecimo, in leaded brevier type, with stout paper cover. 
The cost of this will be 5 cents a copy. 
( Contributions to the circulation of these books may be sent to me, or pref- 
erably, to the contributor’s Representative in Congress, and books to the 
amount will be mailed postage free to any addresses ordered in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico; or, if the proper postage is included, toany other 
country. Where a number of books are ordered toany single address in the 
United States they will be separately inclosed in franked envelopes, which 
the receiver may mail to any other part of the country, thus taking advan- 
tage of provisions for the dissemination of knowledge which have been 
heretofore almost exclusively used by protectionists for the propagation of 
misleading fallacies and crooked figures. 

I shall also be glad to receive contributions for the purpose of extending 
the circulation of this book over parts of the country not yet reached or fully 
reached, in which purpose many Congressmen who are extremely anxious 
to have it circulated among their constituents, but themselves lack means 
to pay the cost, will gladly aid. Where the edition to be circulated in this 
way is not specified by the contributor, I will use the 2-cent edition (No. 2), 
as that seems to me calculated to yield the best results. 

Soliciting your coéperation in this great work, I am, 


Yours, truly, 
TOM L. JOHNSON. 
Hon. J. C. BURROWS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. W. W. DICKERSON, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 15, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10345) making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes-- 

Mr. DICKERSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I believed a sense of gratitude to the veteran 
impelled gentlemen to such zealous advocacy of these amend- 
ments which so unjustly enlarge the personal privileges and 
increase the bounty to be paid to him, I could sympathize with 
the sentiment and have some patience with the proceedings. 

I sincerely wish for the good name of the House that their ar- 
dor could be attributed to that high motive. But, sir, we can 
not doso. The personal knowledge of every member and the 
action of the committee a moment ago precludes that happy ex- 
planation. In my judgment, sir, political cowardice is the soli- 
tary incentive. 

It is fear of the next election that compels this servile obe- 
dience to the mercenary demands of the camp-follower who is 
masquerading in the honorable titlo of ‘‘old soldier,” who has 
fixed a price upon patriotism and political party fealty, and 
that drives this headlong raid upon the Treasury and creates 
this strife to outdo each other in humiliating subserviency for 
heir votes. 

Mr. Chairman, no other proof is required to support this asser- 
tion than the scenes upon this floor and the action of this com- 
mittee a few moments ago. 

A motion was made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dr 
ARMOND] to amend the bill so as to stop the payment of pen- 
sions under the act of June 27, 1890, to all persons who have an 
income of $1,000. To that I proposed an amendment striking 
out ‘‘ one thousand” and inserting five hundred. In view of the 
fact that the average income of an able-bodied, industrious farm 
laborer is less than $150 per year when he works every working 
day, I thought the pension might very justly be withheld from a 
man who had an income more than six times as great. 

But, Mr. Chairman, these amendments touched the resident 
voting pensioner, and immediately gentlemen rushed into the 
arena, contending for the first place in their eagerness to cham- 

ion the cause of the battle-scarred veterans. They declaimed 


wi, 


n vehementand threatening language against both propositions | 





' 
} 





and the proposers, and declared the old soldier would never sub- | 


mit to such wrong, and that he would vote against any man or 
any party who supported either proposition. The potency of 
those speeches was sufficient and both propositions were over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

Then, sir, the proposition was made to amend the bill so as to 
cut off the pensions of the nonresident foreigner. These defend- 
ers of the Union had no vote, and then it was discovered that 


many gentlemen who voted against the former amendments, 





_ 


é 


4 


moved with great alacrity into the column of retrenchment and 





reform. ‘They were heard in some instances to say this is asafe 
vote, and proceeded to vote a sentiment and policy that, as a 
member who is an old veteran said, would have excluded La Fay- 
ette from the roll and retained the meanest “‘ coffee-cooler.” 

Such actions made me ashamed of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. FITCH. Wiil the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DICKERSON. Notnow. Why, Mr. Chairman, have we 
reached that stage of political decay when patriotism, independ- 
ence, and manhood have fled this Chamber, and when the de- 
sire to retain our positions consumes every exalted impulse to 
serve the country and deadens every sense of obligation to the 
humbler constituency who plead with us for justice and equality? 

No country whose institutions rest upon the patriotism of its 
people can afford to deal partially and unjustly between them. 
A free-born American will not passively submit to a discrimi- 
nation against him in favor of any other citizen. He will de- 
mand a decent and equal regard. He will discharge all the ob- 
ligatious gratitude properly impose, and will liberally reward 
the old soldier for all he suffered, but he will resent this effort 
of the pensioner to make a prey of his entire estate. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not an alarmist, nor dol find pleasure in 
prophesying evil. But let me call the attention of the commit- 
tee and the country to the following facts. The average wages of 
a farm laborer is less than $12.50 per month, and less than $150 
per year. This is too meager to supply a family with the most 
ordinary comforts. Itmaintains the most frugal boards, excludes 
every luxury and buys no delicacies for the sick. 

Under our tariff system of taxation we enter this humble home 
and demand of him a contribution of $13.48 per year for pensions 
alone. This condition has stealthily crept upon him; he has not 
realized the enormity of the burden pensions have imposed. But, 
sir, these enormous sums annually appropriated, the resulting 
suffering to the poor who are not pensioners will at last arouse 
him. Theecry of his children for food and raiment will cause 
him to investigate the conditions. And when he discovers that 
men who have incomes of many thousands of dollars, men who 
hold offices where the salary of one month is more than he re- 
ceives for a year, still demand that he shall bear taxation of this 
grinding and relentless character he will feel outraged and 
wronged and in a spirifof revenge will demand the repeal of the 
whole pension system. 

Gentlemen who are now recipients of the bounty had better 
check these tendencies to demand more, lest they kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. If their demands provoke a contest 


| with the poor tax-ridden agriculturist; if the farmer is arrayed 


against them, their votes will become as potent upon the minds 
and conduct of representatives as the soldier now is, and the 
pension law will be wiped from the statute books, the victim of 


| its own greed and rapacity. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


oF 
, T ; 1a b 7 
HON. CHARLES H. PAGH, 
OF RHODE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 15, 1893, 

On the bill (H. R. 10345) making appropriations for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1894, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PAGE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I feel that it is my duty to say a few words 
upon the question now pending in this House, and I realize that 
in what I say I shall be obliged to disagree with many of my 
Demoeratic colleagues on this floor; but in doing so I only ex- 
press the sentiments which I have entertained ever since the 
war closed. 

I believe we should take no step backward in the matter of 
pension legislation at this time, and I am surprised that any 
Representative from a Northern State should now advocate the 
repeal of pension laws, which many of them have supported and 
helped to pass heretofore. 

[ believe it is not only bad policy, but that there is no such de- 
mand made by the taxpayers and the masses of the people of the 
country for this reversal of our former attitude in regard to pen- 
sion legislation. 

If these laws were not proper when they were enacted by Con- 
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gress, why were they not opposed at that time by the men who 
now seek to repeal them? 

It is much easier to prevent the passage of a law than to re- 
peal it after it has been put upon the etatute books and gone into 
operation. 

That the Government has been generous towards its soldiers 
can not be disputed; and that the soldiers were patriotic and 
showcd their fidelity to the Government in its hour of peril and 
time of need must also be acknowledged. 





That there has been fraud in the administration of the pension | 


laws is also true, but the fault has not been so much with the 
soldiers as with the Government, for the pension laws, if prop- 
erly administered by the officials appointed by t.:e Government, 
are amply sufficient to keep out every case of fraud and to keep 
the pension roll, as Mr. Cleveland saysit should be, a roll of 
honor, and if the object is to have an honest pension roll it can 
he accomplished without arbitrary legislation of this character. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no good reason shown in the arguments 
here presented why our pension laws should be repealed, and 
while some gentlemen who advocate their repeal claim that they 
are the friends of the soldiers and that the soldiers themselves 
demand it, they mustsee that it is legislation which will deprive 
a large class of pensioners of their rights; who are equally hon- 
est with others who will remain upon the list; for instance, hun- 
dreds and thousands of men who came home from the war, al- 
though disabled by the hardships they had endured and from 
which they are perhaps suffering continually, were still able to 
exrn a living and would not and did not apply to the Govern- 
ment for a pension, but as they grew older and their disabilities 
increased they make application for pensions and find that they 
are unable to prove the origin of their wound or disease from 
the fact that after a quarter of a century has passed the com- 
rades who could give this testimony are either dead or gone 
where they can not be found. 

Why should these soldiers be deprived of a pension simply 
because they were honest and did not take money from the Gov- 
ernment at a time when they could have proved their claim? 

Again, why should a woman who married a soldier five years 
and one day after the war closed, or at a subsequent period, be 
deprived of a pension after the death of her husband any more 
than one who was married one day before five years after the 
war closed? ; 

There is certainly no good reason for any such legislation; 
these women were just as honest, just as sincere, and married 
from just as pure motives as those who were married sooner, and 
probably the cases are very rare, if there are any, where a 
woman has married a soldier because he was a soldier, or be- 
cause they ever thought of getting a pension by the marriage. 
A very large proportion of the men who enlisted in the army 
were young men, in many cases mere boys; their calling in life 
had not been established, many of them were not out of school, 
but were educated after coming home from the war. 

These men were not prepared to marry when the war closed. 
They had to get their education, select a calling in life, and get 
established in business after they returned home, and this might 
take five, ten, fifteen, or even twenty years, and they were still, 
comparatively speaking, young men. 





If they married during | 


that time it is great injustice to say that their widows and minor | 


children should be cut off from the benefit of a pension, 

Again, why should a man who gets an income of $600 per year 
be stticken from the pension roll? This would deprive ma- 
chinists, railroad employés, and even many laborers and farm- 
ers of the pensions to which they are entitled. 

Many of these men who are suffering continual misery for 
which money can notrepay them on account of disability incurred 
in the war, are still able to earn $600 a year on account of their 
frugal and industrious habits, while others who are not indus- 
trious and do not earn $600a year could have the benefit of a pen- 
sion from the Government. It is an inducementfor men to earn 
less than $600 per year and also a kind of legislation which de- 
prives those who mean to be honest of the benefits which others 
less honest, perhaps, can receive. 

Besides, no such arbitrary law should be passed, but all these 
matters left in the discretion of the pension officials under the 
existing laws and the cases decided upon their merits when they 
arise. 

Six hundred dollars would be a much greater benefit to one 
man than $1,600 would be to another, depending upon his situ- 
ation in life, family, etc. 


And, further, the Bureau of Pensions should not be trans- | 


ferred to the War Department. 
There can be no good reason for such a change. 3 
The adjudication of pension claims is purely a civil business 
and requires none of the straight-laced proceedings of the reg- 
ular Army administration, by men who from their education, 
training, and associations are unfamiliar with civil affairs of 
business. 











_it would be much more appropriate to place the administra- 
tion of the Pension Bureau under the Department of Justice if 
it was to be changed at all; but no change is necessary. 

It would only hinder and delay the adjudication of claims. 

No one doubts that there exists more or less fraud in and 
through the Pension Bureau, but that is the case inall branches 
of Government, as well-as all other institutions and private busi- 


| ness enterprises; and in this case it is not the fault of the sol- 


diers, but of the Government officials, for the existing laws are 
ample, if properly administered, to detect and prevent all fraud, 
with the power of the Pension Bureau, its great corps of special 
examiners, detectives, and other officials. 

With all these facilities to detect fraud and curtail expenses 
of the Government, it seems strange to hear men get up and 
shout about bounty jumpers, coffee boilers, deserters, and loafers 
getting on the pension roll. 

The history of this country since the war has shown that the 
soldiers as a class do not belong to this list, but that they are 
and have been doing their fullshare as good, intelligent citizens, 
to build up the institutions of this great country and to develop 
its resources, which have increased much faster since the war 
— the indebtedness has increased on account of the pension 
roll. 

The soldiers as a class have shown themselves to be capable, 
industrious, and upright in all the walks of life, and,have had 
and enjoyed the confidence of the American people. 

They came forward promptly and with good and patriotic prin- 
ciples, ready to sacrifice their all to save the nation. 

They were not then looking for pensions when they left the 
shops, the stores, the farms, the schools, »nd other vocations, 
leaving their poor old mothers, their fathers, their little chil- 
dren, their wives, and other kindred and !oved ones, in many 
instances the soldier being their only protection and support, 
taking their lives in their hands and leaving all their loved ones 
behind watching for their return, weeping and sorrowing for 
their sufferings and privations, in many instances that being 
their last parting on earth. 

They went forth to perform what they believed to be their 
duty totheir country and to theirfamilies. They suffered hard- 
ships which many men who to-day are in favor of repealing 
pension laws would not undergo for the highest pension ever 
paid by this generous Government. While the amount paid for 
pensions in this country is large the risk which the soldiers 
took from 1861 to 1865 for their country was also large. The 
soldiers do not ask for this legislation, the taxpayers do not de- 
mand it; the people are proud of their soldiers and appreciate 
the sacrifices made by them. 

The liberal pension laws are the greatest means of educating 
our people in patriotism and love of government. It stimulates 
and makes them ever ready to defend the flag of our country if 
it is assailed by »nemies. 

It shows to the world that we do not have to maintain a large 
standing army at an enormous expense, but that our people are 
good citizens and brave soldiers at the same time. 

It was a warning to the nations of the earth of our great power 
when, within afew weeks after the war cry sounded, hundreds 
of thousands of our citizens from every town and hamlet in the 
country, regardless of their political faith, had responded and 
were well-drilled soldiers in the camps and upon the battlefields; 
and within a few weeks after peace was declared those who sur- 


| vived were again at home peaceful and reputable citizens, en- 





gaged in their different avocations all over the country, helping 
and contributing by their industry and enterprise to bear the 
burden of the Government in times of peace as they hadin time 
of war, cheerfully assisting to pay to the soldiers whatever pen- 
sions the Government might allow. 

We can throw the mantle of charity over the opinions of those 
who fought upon the other side in this great conflict, when it 
comes to the enactment of laws for the payment of pensions to 
Union soldiers. They suffered during the terrible strife. They 
believed their cause was a just one, and many of them have 
shown a liberal spirit towards the Union soldiers since the war 
closed, for which they deserve great credit and the gratitude of 


| our people. 


Under all these circumstances, while I am in favor of economy 
in the administration of the Government, I do not believe we 
should commence to practice it upon the soldier of the Union 
Army who took $13 per month in money which was worth only 
40 cents on the dollar, while the bondholders and capitalists 
took their pay in gold, worth 100 cents on the dollar. 

In my humble opinion, if the Government is obliged to break 
faith with any class of people they should commence with those 
who received the benefits and can afford to bear the losses. 

The money paid to the soldiers for pensions is so distributed 
throughout our country that it benefits ourfarmers, merchants, 
and laboring classes alike. 


of 


The highest sum that can be paid a soldier under the act 
1890 is $12 per month, and from that down to $2 per month. 
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This amount would not deplete the Treasury very rapidly if | 


all claims»were allowed, and the pension roll must soon begin to 
grow less on account of the death of the veterans, and this is 
not the time to cut them off, when we might economize by cut- 
ting off in other directions millions of dollars of extravagant 
and almost needless appropriations from which the masses of the 
people realize little or no benefit. 

I know not, Mr. Chairman, what the motives are for repealing 
the pension laws. It may be that the monopolists and bondhold- 


ers expecting a reduction of the tariff and knowing that some | 


other means must be provided to meet the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, perhaps an income tax, are anxious to cut off the paltry 
sum of from $2 to $12 per month paid to the old soldiers instead 
of taking it from their own rich coffers; if so, I stand ready to 
help defeat any such scheme and to place the burden where it 
belongs, upon those who are able to pay it, rather than to take it 
out of the pockets and from the families of those who deserve it. 
All the people of this great Government are interested in this 
question to-day as they were in 1861. 

The Government declared toits volunteers of the late war, “ If 

you enter the Army and become disabled in the service, you shall 
ye provided for by a pension, and in the event of your death in 
such service your widow and minor children shall be pensioned, 

and 
your dependent mother shall receive a pension.” 

The person who comes within the benefits of such enactments 
can demand his or her pension as a right and needs not to sup- 
— it as a favor. 

Mr. Chairman, this was not an issue in the last campaign, 
when the Democratic party, the party of the people, gained such 
a glorious victory 

Had it been an issue the result might — been very different. 

On the contrary, the Democratic party, by their platform at 
Chicago, declared strongly their eee tothe soldiersin the 
matter of pensions, and the Democratic orators all over the 
country during the campaign proclaimed loudly their friendship 
to the soldier in the matter of pensions. I am ready, Mr. Chair- 
man, to keep that pledge sacred by casting my vote against these 
amendments and against the repeal of pension laws, as long as 
we have the richest and most prosperous government on earth. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


OF 
JERRY SIMPSON, 
OF KANSAS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1893. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10345) making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SIMPSON said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Coming as I do froma State that has more 
old soldiers within her borders than any other State in the 


HON. 


IN THE 


Union, and from a district that has 20,000 old soldiers within its | 


borders, I had hoped to have more time to diseuss this ques- 
tion, as it is one of vital interest, not only to the people of the 
whole Union, but particularly of interest to the people of my 
district. 

I amopposed totheseamendments. Iam particularly oppos “> 
to the amendment turning over the Pension Bureau to the Wa 
Department; and I am surprised that a Democratic seimeditee 
should recommend a measure of this kind. The Democratic 
party has stood as a stanch opponent of all forms of centraliza 
tion. This is a cantralization “oe ond which I do not believe t he 
Republican party would like to go. It is centralizing this Gov- 
ernment into the mostdangerous Department of any Department 
in the Government—the War Department. It is to create and 
make a necessity for the continuance of the Army. 

Now, gentlemen will readily understand, particularly gentle- 
men from the South, in this country this pension question to- 
day has grown out of the fact that we have been believing in 
this e ountry for years in aspirit of warfare. Every man as old 
as I am will well remember that the North, in the discussion of 
this slavery question, exhausted every argument. They pro- 
posed to fight the battle out on the lines of argument and rea- 
son. When the South discovered that they were beaten in the 
arena of debate, they resorted to the argument of force to set 
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should you leave neither widow nor minor children, then | 





| ble evil upon the Government 
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up a government, a government in which shuld be perpetuated 
a system of slavery, a system that proposed to take from +,090,- 
000 people the product of their labor. How they failed is a 
matter of history. 

Our Southern friends must remenber that this pension system 
that they complain of is the outgrowth of their appeal to the 
arbitration of the sword, they must remember that the generous 
North offered everything within the range of honor in onder to 
avert bloodshed; for thirty years they exhausted conciliation 
and compromise, they tried every expedient, they relinquished 
every right, the North offered to meet in convention her sister 
States to arrange terms of peaceable separation even, but all 
these generous terms were refused by the South, nothing would 
do but an appeal to the God of War, and to-day we are reaping 
the results, which are a crop of evils that are greater thin the 
evils we attempted to cure, and they are the legitimate fruit that 
always grows out of such a parent plant and follows, as a natural 
consequence, the transgression of the laws of right and justice. 

We admit that itis a hard lesson, but let us learn to bear it 
manfully and in the future profit by the experience of the past, 
and, if possible, avoid a repetition of these grievous errors and 
thereby prevent a recurrence of these evils in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, if these evils of the pension system were the 
only ones it would not be so hard, but that is only one of the 
many. Look at the vicious legislation that came in with the 
war period. The excuse for levying tribut> upon trade wasone 
of the expedients of the war. Through that people have been 
robbed for twenty-seven years, untold millions have been flow- 
ing from the hands of productive labor into the pockets of trusts 
and combines, the legitimat: offspring of our tariff legislation 
that was hoisted upon us as an excuse for meeting the large ex- 
penditures growing out of the civil war. 

Then another twin evil, our bonded indebtedness that has ceme 
to be a national curse, has cost, according to the statement of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [| Mr. BINGHAM], a Republican 
in good standing, nearly $2,500, 000,000 in interest alone, to say 
nothing about the principal, and yet that debt hangs over us 
and bids fair to dr ag the nation down to national bankruptcy. 

These two evils alone have probably had the effect to draw 
from productive labor more wealth in the twenty-seven years 
since the close of the war than slavery had done for a hundred 
years, and has had the effect of impoverishing not less than 60 
percent of the surviving veterans of the war, who fought to de- 
fend the nation against the destroyers; has had the effect, Mr. 
Chairman, to leave them in a condition to require national aid 
through our pension system as a preventive to keep them out of 
the po oorhouse. 

Now, to my mind, the way to cure this evil is to strike at the 
root of the disease. First teach our children by precept and ex- 
ample that war is unnecessary, that it is a very cowardly way 
to settle a dispute; stop worshiping military heroes, stop build- 
ing military forts and arsenals; stop building ironclads, navies 
and all these things that make war possible: for these things are 
part of the war system and may all be resolved into preparations 
for war, and when you have made preparations for anything you 
generally get it sooner or later, and yet men who are crying out 
against the burdens of pensions, have in this Congress voted 
large sums of money to create all Sy instruments and agencies, 
all the adjuncts and accessories, all its furniture and equipage, 

all its forts, navies, armies, military displays—all going to build 
up its warsystem—that keeps alive in the minds of men this bar- 
barous plan of settling a dispute. 

And these same pepe thatcomplain of this heavy burden 
of taxation, brought all about by this pe nsion system, come [for- 


ward with the plan to transfer this civil pursuitof adjusting the 
pensions, comprising thousands of employés and the expen: liture 
of millions of money, to the War Department, which, to my 
mind, would have the effect to strengthen and fasten this terri- 


and make it a still: greater men- 
ace to civil liberty. 

Nor can the people of the North escape a part of the responsi- 
bility; for thirty years we refused to hear the appeal of those 
that cried for justice for the blacks. 

The warning cry of Garrison and Phillips of the dangers that 
threatened us were met with rotten eggs and mob violence, and 
the brand of political and social ostracism was put upon every 
one who dared to defend the slaves: and to be an Abolitionist ia 
those days had the effect to brand him as an enemy to society; 
it had the same effect as it has to-day to brand one with the 
name ‘‘Anarchist.” 


And so out of this unreason and refusal of the people to do jus- 
tice has come this burden of taxes, and the sins of the fathers 
will have to be borne by the children. 

Then, another abuse has grown outof this attempt of a gener- 
ous people to reward the men that fought to maintain this 
All will agree, certainly every bonest man and every 
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one who loves his country will also agree, that those who risked 
their lives to defend and battle for the grandest principles that 
ever were fought for on a battlefield—that these men should be 
rewarded by the Government they defended, no one, I trust, will 
dispute. But even Republicans willadmit that their party has, 
in their efforts to maintain supremacy while in power, granted 
pensions to some parties that were not entitled to them. Itisa 
weli-known fact that the Democrats also, in their desire to re- 
move the charge of disloyalty, have tried to outbid the Repub- 
licans for the support of the soldiers. Itis aiso true that all par- 
ties, anxious to draw to their ranks the soldier vote, have made 
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very liberal promises, which, if put into effect, would bankrupt | 


the nation. 

But now that we see the result, let us not attempt to cure this 
evil hy any half-way measures, not certainly by tacking this 
legislation onto appropriation bills, where there is not time nor 
opportunity to debate or reason upon the question, but rather 
let us have it come up in a bill by itself, in the way of general 
legislation upon this subject, in the next session of Congress, 
when there will be ample time and opportunity for all the facts 
to be set before Congress; go about it in a manly way, and not 
by covert and indirect ways to try and lop off a few limbs here 
and there, trimming the top of the branches merely, when the 
tree ought to be dug up by the roots. 

Let us gc at itin a way that after careful investigation we may 
strike at the very root of the evil, and put the burden of taxa- 
tion to pay pensions upon those that have grown rich out of 
these abuses—the vicious legislation they were enabled to fasten 
upon the people when their minds were diverted to the putting 
down of the rebellion. 

It will not be out of place probably for me to suggest what I 
consider one of the remedies for this evil. 

The fast that so many people in this country, so many old 
soldiers, are applying for pensions is evidence to me that they 
need them because of their poverty. 

The question arises, why should so large a class of worthy citi- 
zens in this great country of ours, with all its boundless resources, 
with its improved machinery, with its facilities for producing 
wealth—why should solarge and honorablea class be seeking to 
become pensioners upon the people? Down underneath our sys- 
tem of society there must be a grievous wrong, there must be an 
evil that is producing this result. And itis the part of states- 





men to inguire into and hunt up these evils and apply the rem- | 


edy at ence, if possible. 

‘To my mind the primary cause of poverty is, that people are 
denied their natural rights and denied access to their natural 
inheritance, the earth. Yougive menand women the chance to 
produce for themselves the things they need by opening to them 
the opportunities to earn their own living and they will scorn to 
ask their fellewmen to maintain them. -Open up to them the 
opportunities to earn their own living, that is, such of them as 
are not maimed or crippled and incapaciated for work; let him 
employ his own labor to that inexhaustible storehouse of wealth 
that the great Creater has provided for all mankind. 

To secure this reform we must secure it by such legislation as 
will prevent the monopoly of a few of the rights of the many, 
and so open up the avenues to labor. If you will do this to pre- 
vent the monopoly of land, and the 2,000,000 of people now stand- 
ing idle every day in this country could but get the opportu- 
nitv to produce the wealth that we all need and desire, and but 
awaits the touch of the laborer’s brawny hand, guided by his 
skillful brain, when he would fill this little world of ours with 
wealth enough that the hundred and sixty million that goes to 
to the pensioners would become insignificant in comparison to 
whet then would be the income of the Government. 

To bring this about we should first tax back to the community 
all the values that come to land by the increase and wants of 
the population and their needsfor land, thereby putting into the 
public purse the value that they create and instead of, as it is 
now, going into the landlord's and speculator’s pockets. By this 
you would set free for the use of man his natural inheritance, 
containing all forms of wealth. 

The next step will be to remove all restrictions on trade by 
allowing to him the privilege-of trading wherever his desire for 
gain taught him that there was agood market. 

Next, we should take charge of the public highways, over 
which must pass so much of what we mustexchange and thereby 
leave in the hands of the producer alarge part of the wealth 
that is now taken, and taken wrongfully, from him and goes into 
the pockets of those who control this meena. and is paid out 
on interest on inflated values and watered stock. 

Again, take from the national banks the right to control the 
currency, axd restore it to the Government, where it belongs, 
so that the means to carry on trade may be obtainable without 
paying tribute to the money-changers. 

i} -ery gentleman must conceive that crimination and recrimi- 
nation, waving the bloody shirt, or saying, ‘* You did it,” or ‘‘It 
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was your fault,” will not cure this evil. All must acknowledge 
that this pension system is firmly fixeduponus. Theright thing, 
the correct thing to do is to so adjust the system that in our tax- 
ing system this burden may fall equally upon all and not upon 
a few, as it does at present. 

Your system of taxation at present is one in which it shifts all 
the burdens onto the wealth-producers. 

These idle drones in society have got advantage of the people 
by having granted to them by special privileges these monopolies 
through which they draw from the people so large a part of their 
wealth by indirect taxation. 3 

Let us see to it, then, that the rich men of this country, the 
ones that are generally to blame about bringing on wars—let us 
see to it that they atleast bear their share of the burden. It 
may be after this they will be a little more careful about rush- 
ing a nation into war. 

To-day there is a large and growing party in this country that 
is ready to plunge this nationinio awar. The outgoing Admin- 
istration has sought every chance and pretext for getting our- 


| selves involved with foreign nations during their Administration, 


and that a foreign war has been averted is largely owing to the 


| fact that foreign nations saw that the party in power would soon 
| be cast from place and power and that in all probability the in- 


coming Administration would be averse to this policy. 
To my mind, Mr. Chairman, this pension trouble has grown 
out of an appeal to brute force in settling our disputes. To my 


mind, Mr. Chairman, this nation should set the example to 


all the World that liberty and justice can best be secured with- 


| out resorting to bloodshed and violence; that in our nation’s 


armory the best weapon of defense isthe ballot. Weshould see 
to it, then, that the ballot is cast by intelligent people, and not 
by a lot of beggars depending on a moneyed aristocracy for their 
dail: bread. 

1 have a firm belief, however, in our institutions in carrying 
this through and over every difficulty. I believe in the end we 
will come out right. Happily, I think we have passed the age 
of money-grabbing and wealth-accumulating; that the present 
race of statesmen, who see value in nothing except there is 
money in it, will give way to a race of statesmen who have a 
higher ideal of statesmanship, and have an idea that the aims of 
a statesman should be to secure human happiness; and I can not 
betier close this speech than by quoting the words of Wendell 
Phillips in his lecture on Lincoln’s election: 

Oh, no! Not such the picture my glad heart sees when I look forward. 
Once plant deep in the nation’s heart the love of right, let there grow out of 
it the firm purpose of duty, and then from the higher plane of Christian 
manhood, we can put aside on the right hand and the left these narrow, 
childish, and mercenary considerations. But for us, the children of a purer 
civilization, the pioneers of aChristian future, itis for us to found a capitol 
whose corner stone is justice, and whose top stone is liberty; withinthe 
sacred precincts of whose holy of holies dwelleth One who is no respecter 
of persons, but hath made of one blood all nations of the earth to serve Him. 

Crowding to the shelter of its stately arches I see old and young, learned 
and ignorant, rich and poor, native and foreign, Pagan, Christian, and Jew, 
black and white, in one glad, harmonious, triumphant procession! 

*Blest and thrice blest the Roman 

Who sees Rome's brightest day; 

Who sees that long victorious pomp 
Wind down the Sacred Way, 

And through the bellowing Forum, 
And round the suppliant’s Grove, 

Up to the everlasting gates 
Of Capitolian Jove !”’ 


Pension Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. TOM L. JOHNSON, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 15, 1893, 


On the bill (BH. R. 103845) making appropriations for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 390, 
1894, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I Gesire to submit the following as an addi- 
oy to the remarks made by me on the pending appropriation 
bill. 

The relief that would come to the farmers by a system of di- 
rect taxation, showing the enormous source of taxable values in 
timber stumpage, mineral, and other forms cf royalties, includ- 
ing urban rents: 

ROYALTIES. 

In his annual report for 1892, Henry A. Robinson, commis- 
sioner of the Michigan State labor bureau, asks this question: 

If the tariff tax laws are amended by the incoming Congress to such an ex- 











tent that the legitimate expenses of government will not 


with the least burden upon capital, labor, and enterprise? And, above all, 
what position are the wealth-producers of Michigan in to meet any ©: ull in 
this direction from the National Government upon their resources? 

This question leads Commissioner Robinson to a consideration 
of the subject of royalties, which he divides into two classes- 
one, the charges paid by operators to mine-owners for the privi- 
lege of working mines; the other, commonly called “ sftumpage,”’ 
the sum paid by mill men, or their agents, to owners of timber 
land for the privilege of cutting the forests and converting tim- 
ber into the lumber of commerce. He points out that the term 
‘** royalty ” arose from the old-time usage of paying dues to roy- 
alty,.meaning the crown or the state, which in turn performed 
certain public duties. 

But under present conditions ownership in such privileges en- 
tails neither payment of such dues on the one hand, nor the 
performance of such public functions on the other. The owners 
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be covered by the | 
receipts from this source, from what other source can the deficit be made good 


of those lands yielding iron, coal, gypsum, lead, phosphate, cop- | 


per, nickel, gold, silver, sulphur, soapstone, talc, grindstene, 
asbestos, potters’ clay, asphaltum, lime,cement, salt, petroleum, 
glass sand, and many other useful minerals, arc exempt from 
the obligations of ancient royalty. They are sovereigns with 
all the income but none of the expenses that were attached to 
the original grant. 

And as with the mineral dues so with the timber dues, yet 
both of these casses of dues or royalties, formerly taken by 
ciety for common uses, are now enjoyed by individuals without 
returning to socie ty any sufficient equivalent therefor. 

Here is a source of revenue worthy the attention of the legis- 
lative bodies of the nation and of the State. What will be the 
effect of a tax on royalties? Can it be made to yield a legitimate 
revenue for the necessary expenses of government and that with- 
out burdening either capital or labor’ Should not all royalties 
be paid to the State instead of to the individual? What is the 
extent of the royalties now annually paid by consumers to the 
owners of forests and of coal and iron mines, leaving out of con- 
sideration all other mineral royalties 

Commissioner Robinson finds the basis for his estimates in 
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the figures of the United States Census Bureau for 1890. The 
units used in the computation are for timber, 1,000 feet board 
measure; for coal, 2,000 pound s, called a ‘‘short ton:” vee for 
iron, 2,240 pounds or a “‘ long ton.’ 


AGGREGATE BROYALTIES AND STUMPAGE. 


The aggregate royalties and stumpage paid to the owners of | 


iron and coal mines and of timber lands in 1889 in the United 
States, as shown by the supplemental reports of the United 


States Census Bureau, were 

I ai oi heck ect edintpciteaiinen bs «dbiselsseeniieie $421 245,680 

Coal royaities _........... . _ ee FC 

BEC OLS POPE oi weno clade sachs remimwine sila 8,614,985 | 
lotal royalties on iron, timber, and coal 





The table of land values, upon which the above is compen, is: 


Timber land 200 
Coal land 
Ir ore 


$6, 318, 685 
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6.62 3 B45. 1: 


Total value of )Jand used in timber, coal, and iron industries. 27 


The stumpage value of the timber a obtained by deducting 
from the value of the timber product of the country, that is to 
say the trees before entering the mill, which was $907 ,620,000 in 
1889, the total cost of production. 
of choppers in the woods, of teamsters, of cost of transportation 
to their market, of clerks, of keep of animals, of interest on ac- 
tive capital, and all such miscellaneous expenses as are necessé 





to the conducting of the business. The total value of the tin 
ber product of the United State Ss in 1889 was $907,620,000. The 
total labor cost, including interest on active capital was $424,- 
766.160. 


This shows that the stumpage paid by the consumers of tim- 
ber to the owners of timber land in that year was $421,245,680, 
which is 46.4 per cent of its market value. Afid there is stilla 
profit remaining to capital of $61,608,160. The timber-land value 
of the country is the sum of $421,245,680 multiplied by 15, which 
is as many yearsas the present owners of timber land are willing 
to figure profits. No doubt, however, the forest growth remain- 
ing at the expiration of fifteen years will have as great a com- 
mercial value as at present. 

The land value of the coal mines is given by the Census Bu- 
reau; so also is the iron-ore land value; and this Bureau quotes 
the figures as given by the United States Census Bureau. The 
cost of the timber product in the three States canvassed—Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota—averages $6.52 per 1,000 feet 
board measure, ready for market. These are the figures used in 
the aggregate timber-product computation. 


This cost is made up of wages | 








ot 


the 
» fig- 


ore. 
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Those who closely examine the supplementary sheets of 
| United States census re — will see that the totals and th 
ures from which the total: »btained do not always a 


re 


Discrepancies have crept in, “alt! 10ough nowhere, as far as has been 
discovered, are these mistakes of any vital importance. This 
Bureau has accepted the totals as given by the United States 
census reports as practically correct, and in so far as it lies in its 


1d the profit on capita 
fou impossible to 


ine case 





power it has made the items of expense a 
agree with these totals. it has been 
come to an exact agreement in every 


Pivt 
»u 1d 


partic 





The total value of the product of the timber lands and the coal 
and iron mines of the United States for the census year was: 
Timber ee a ; a tee #907, 620, 000 
008 sitet ta a 160, 226, 323 

ND i ks ei a sti fences sss ammahs' ip als a 


This produ ct was , distrib ited to lal or, capital, and ities as 


follows: 


re va 














Timber. 
To labor for wages and all other expenses of production . $424, 765, 160 
To capital riick ene ox nnd ai alld each eente . 61,608,160 
To landowners as roy alty lat a li al ae eee 121, 245, 680 
a ee i Bik tt, al eh 907, 620, 000 
f y 
To labor for wageS.....................-. 1 ae is . 8109, 130, 92s 
Ia A i eescdicteyrippniinr nina dvips aoetean é 8, 599 
SO ee mmnen i 
To landowne ee Ne 
Total a a 160, 226, 323 
Jron 
lo labor for wages and all other expemses.._...........-.......- $21, 341, 519 
To capital as profit .-_- ea ciewsdailios “RE A a SP 3, 434, 968 
To landowners as royalty.................... ore dhbeaiichaniniad 8, 614, 985 
idanscenliii hadith arta Decne nnailaase cacti ti ietacsartnierteanie acne 33, 391, 47 








ut af royalties, profits, and lab bor cost to total preduct 





e ee | a i ale ee 16 
I oe eee : i3 

Ro Oy Nha a te ete dw hi athe js a 25 
A alty or 1,000 f< et humber, board measure......__..___.___. $3. 02 

‘ y vale on i ton of coal_.._._.-_- lidilted pala mealies .15 
a te arn 7 cs. cn atinichnnbiieeasbareemeksomeed eiae< ae 

‘ost of 1,000 feet of lumber . board n neasure dn Gireinteie eae 3.5) 

AY wwe cost of 1 ton of coal incall igen alice: dh tinal igh cnihaationvicteidiaiammbaidind dace . 20 
Average cost of 1 ton of iron Saaitiaiarereniighitiaiaa 1. 47 


TIMBER, 
she a, Wisconsin, and Minnesota have for the past ten 
years produced an annual aggrega > production of 10,670,000,000 
board measure, of pine lumb sr. The average stumpage 
ralue was $4.49 per 1,000 feet, an aggregate annual stumpage o! 
a 
' 


hy 903,300. ‘T"hese figures represent the value of the timber in 
the tree—thestumpage value. The pine-timber product of these 
thre States is stated by the Census Bureau to equal one-third 
of the whole pine product of the United States; consequently 
the total stumpage value of the white-pine lumber of the nation 
was $143,724,000 in the year 1890. 

The labor cost of the timber of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota is computed from the reports of the 3,140 establishments 
which rope ‘ted, producing 7,138,749,000 0 feet, board measure, of 
raw material. In these reports is stated the cost of felling the 

- | timber and delivering it at the nearest “sl ipping points. This 


covers all the necessary expenses in ‘rying on the industry 
The averages of these figures are the basis on which is computed 
the — cost of producing the timber of the country. 


Prof. Sargent, in the employ of the United States Census Bu- 
reau, in estimating the timber product of the United States fo 
1880, gave its value at $70,000,000, \dding the increase as given 
by the Census Bureau for the intervening years makes a gotal 


e 


value o 629,009. 
The average cost per 1,000 fe« 
ments reporting for Michigan, 


$907 
ablis!} 


M innesota for 


»t to the market, in th 
Wisconsin, and 


. est 


1890 was $6.69. The total expense was $3.12 per 1,000 feet. Th 
difference is represented by stumpaze and profits, $3.11 for 
stumpage and 46 cents for profit. 

A summing up of results as to the value of sawmill and lumb 
mill products is presented in the following table: 
Total cost raw material for all establishments repor M 

igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota _........... = - -- $44, 506, 16 
Stumpage cost deinen aaiietiiod 
NE CC ctcnicn nc dates eer 
Labor cost per 1,000 feet... ___. 


Other cost per 1,000 fect 


Total cc 
Stumpage per 


st per 1,000 feet, « 
1,000 feet 





Totai cost per 1,000 feet 


Selling price per 1,000 feet 
Profit per 1,000feet _____ 
Total uumber feet produced 


hE 


Bn ieee: 


g.e. 
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Stumpage in #1 of product On bp cn ne dbus bu bude #0. 464 
Return toc Apital in $1 of produc 6 vc conciseosnssuedeguneiaimiaos ‘ 
Cost in $i of product_.....-. sph non ne aii} cain aaiieee - 468 
Total product cb cece ovcce :ecenl sistas abelian. oak + ane 
Total cost of production...........-.......... “$424, 766, 160 
Total stumpage on esinnnipblaanen 4ouieiaciitan 412, 245, 680 
meses Wenee nh tO capital ...4 sis. ssccckcebkuuvebbe cmebdiies sane uenen 61, 608, 160 
907, 620, 000 


COAL. 


The total area of coal lands known in the United States was, 
in 1889, 218,780 square miles. The product reported in the census 
year reached a total of 141,229,513 short tons. 
the mines ready for shipment was $160,226,323, and no part of 
this value was due totransportation. 
which the value was divided was land, labor, and capital. 

The grand total charged as expenses of mining and developing 
of mines, cost of coal cars, ete., much dead work, and interest on 
capital invested was $14,536,280. The grand total of capital in- 
vested was $342,757,929, which included the land value of mines 
under development and the buildings, fixtures, machinery, ani- 
mals, supplies, and implements. The following table shows the 
total profits of coal mining, the total royalties, the total cost of 
mining, the total labor cost for the United States, with the sev- 
eral units of cost and profits. 


The land value of the investment was $226,685,046. Thecharge 


$146,536,280 as total expenses in the U nited States Census Bu- | 


reau report is an erroneous one, for $15,421,591 of the amount was 
paid as interest, which is profit, no matter to whom it was paid. 
The real expense was $127,959,528. The selling price at the 
mines per ton was $1.13, the average selling price for bituminous 
coal being 99 cents, and the average selling price of anthracite 
coal $1.44. 

The granc total of wages paid was $109,130,128, and the aver- 
age wages for a year’s work, including the highest salaried offi- 
cer and the lowest paid slate-picking boy, was $364.30 per person 
employed. There is no increase in wages in the industry up to 
the close of 1892, but the selling price ‘of coal at the mines has 
very materially increased, though there is no general increase 
in the gelling price of soft ‘or bituminous coal. What occasioned 
this increase in the price of anthracite coal is under advisement 
by a Congressional committee, and the result has not been an- 
nounced at this writing. 


The grand total of all employés in the coal industry was...-...... 299, 559 
I IN i I eal ow wits 5, 144 
I” TED a a aa eal alc i lian in gi helmed 8, £03 
SE ED 8) ona ob dice vucean sbudslivcamainads ubecatheatates 158, 050 
SR ea a rn at ear St edelisne 97, 184 
Number of boys under 16 years of age..........-...-.-.-----.------ 27, 632 
Number of ali other employés...................-.-------see------ 2,946 
The grand total of all wages paid was...........................-. $109, 130, 128 
Total of all wages about the mines.. ebeia'ende Obs tanowCnail owen eee 
Total area used in seyret I icinis ioc smeks gtd boonies alee 2,72 

Total capital invested . sinisdse Bind epriotrin lan melas ake ednusinienstaiel peat ae 
Total expense of Ee RTT LAG GUSTO SE EAE 127, 959, 558 
‘Total of all supplies and materials of all kinds used.........-.-- 18, 828, 590 

The $342,757,929 capital was divided as follows: 

Land used, 1,754, 501 Rs PD ie eee ibaa pcchbnaaaialee ies Se $226, 685, 046 
Buildings and fixtures... Sn newb dnl wedi dsibbeu dade dion dies | 
implements, tools, and supplies. stabi rac insshihahcbiaee lined siedmcn Nine pais eit: 35, 086, 081 
Working cash capital. ._.. ale aa ll ta a al 16, 926, 473 


IRON ORE, 


The total product of iron oreinthe United States for the census 
year 1890 was 14,518,041 long tons, valued at the mines at $33,- 
851,978, an average of $2.30 per ton.* Of the twenty-six States 
and two Territories producing iron ore in 1890, the four leading 
ones are Michigan, 5,856,169 tons; Alabama, 1,570,319 tons; Penn- 
sylvania, 1, 560, 234 tons, and New York, 1,247,537 tons; aggregat- 

10,234,259 tons, or 70.49 per cent of the total product. 

he number of employés engaged in mining iron ore was 37,- 
707, who were paid in wages $13,880, 108. The capital invested 
was $110,766,199, distrit ited as follows: Land, $78,074,881; build- 
ings, fixtures, etc., $7,673,520; tools, inplements, eto., $8,045,545; 
cash and stock on hand, $15,572,253. Land value is 71.5 per cent 
of the investment. The average wages paid employés was $368 


per year. 
TOTAL VALUE OF IRON MINES IN 1889. 


er NED... aos. J. nantimape an nomena a weiaennGheGees wanacie MEE ET Te 
Land . sce tébone Biss naan te <idebdetninkts cankanee $78, 574, 881 
Buildings and fixtures... -atitanimiidedehtnedees 7, 873, 520 
Tools, implements, live stoc sk, ‘machine ry, ORG ee eS 8, 945, 545 
Cash and stock on hand. s aantiisise' veiptthe ch salneinoanalee eset $15, 572, 253 
Number tons iron ore Ns oe legs) ae oe Kvkshdecnésiaeath 14, 518, O41 
Total value at mines, 82.30 per ton..........................--..--- $33, 351, 978 
Total expense of miniag ore, long ton, $1.71 . sith hin Aebaneae ee 
Labor cost of mining ore, long ton, 81..............-....-..-....-- 15, 389, 123 
Grand total of all wages paid, including contract work.......... 14,409, 151 
Grand total of all expenditures not wages *..................--..- 10, 372, 507 

*?3.800,000 of the $10,372,507 was for developing new mines and for royalties 


which, deducted from the total expense, shows what amount really is royalty. 
This bureau accepts the statement of the Censts Bureau that many mines 
” * These figures are incorrect, for if 14,518,041 tons are multiplied b $2.30 
the product is $33,391,494.30. It is impossible to locate the error in the 
States Census report. All that can be done is to publish the figures poy - 
plied, 





The value at | 


The three factors between | 











are worked by lesees upon a royalty per ton, particularly in Michigan, and 
that such royalty is charged against production as a part of the expense, for 
this is in harmony with information sent direct to thisbureau. Indeed there 
is reliable information of at least $1,000 000 being paid for royalty per ton to 
owners of Michigan mines. The charge for new work, — new mines 
is really surplus capital—profits—devoted to new uses. Therefore, it has no 
right in the column of expenses of producing iron ore, and is in all the fol- 
lowing computation eliminated. 7ith these changes the total cost of min- 
ing one ton of iron ore averages $1.47 instead of $1.71 as given by the Census 
Bureau. The profit per ton, then was 83 cents, and the royalty part of this 
profit was 59.34 cents, leaving capital profit 23.66 cents per ton. 


RECAPITULATION. 


From the foregoing it appears that taxation on timber stump- 
age and coal and iron royalties could raise— 


TITTIES $421, 245, 680 

TN a 21, 336, 931 

ESS ERC RD ES Sch oe 8, 614, 985 
Total 


Ooch uaininbliene Wg g tit ideas ahaha wtid ghtaaydieealaateiae then aie bt at 451, 197, 596 


It has been computed that the total amount now ensinaity taken 
from merchants, manufacturers, and farm and industrial labor 
of the United States for the support of government—national, 
State, and local—is over $1,000,000,000. This is an average of 
sixteen to twenty dollars for each individual, or from eighty to 
a hundred dollars a family. Taxing timberstumpage and royal- 
ties on iron and coal for national, State, and local purposes, 
then, would pay forty to forty-five per cent of this vast sum. 

But there are other royalties besides these, and Commissioner 
Robinson observes that when it is remembered ‘‘ that the roy- 
alties on gold, silver, copper, and lead mines must alone run 
into the millions of dollars, and that the royaltieson other forms 
of natural wealth must amount to still other millions, it is not 
at all improbable that in the one item of royalties—wealth crea- 
ted by the community—intelligent and honest legislators should 


| find asource from which every legitimate expense of government 


could be drawn.” In short, a tax onroyalties might be made to 
yield sufficient revenue to enable legislators to repeal every 


| other form of taxation. 


In this broad definition of royalties would come the land values 
of cities, towns, and villages, which aconservative estimate puts 
at $2,000,000,000 annual rental, one-half of which would alone 
*‘vield sufficient revenue” to enable the abolition of ‘‘ every 
other form of taxation,” and this without calling on the farmers 
or laborers to pay one cent, either directly or indirectly. It is 
these valuable privileges—monopolies of mineral wealth and 
city land—that should bear the burden of taxation, instead of 
being laid, as now, mainly on the wealth-producing classes, 
farmers and city laborers, 

MICHIGAN'S RELIEF. 

As Michigan’s quota is one-thirtieth of the $1,000,000,000 of 
aggregate taxes in the United States, her taxpayers would be 
relieved to the amount of not less than $15,000,000 by the taxa- 
tion of merely stumpage and iron and coal royalties. 

Stumpage and royalties in a in the last census year. 








 ....-.06 duneibradnektaninanese te NN ta ee 
In dia) iow hericaiwgiieh Ohetaiah baie et pian be Gua meell opts + asi ldie nw wetnd 3, 630, 787 
SG 4.cGpidact bed dub bbacikaah 60S > ULE Kp ebb ReeCeaubee adh. wabtanenn sae’ 753 

Tc ccecauctsdeie bambilaes she cktedndsmniionens 21, 610, 844 


RELIEF OF OHIO FARMERS. 

The farmers of Ohio pay over $15,000,000 towards the support 
of the United States Government by indirect taxation on con- 
sumption, not a cent of which would be required if the various 
forms of roy alty previously described were taxed. 


*This is probably less than 50 per cent of the true amount. ~ ‘The census 
report says $8.50 per 1,000 feet, board measure, has been paid for stumpage. 
To obtain the figures above given, stumpage has been estimated at 73.11 per 
1,000 feet. It is a well-known fact that there has been no sale of any consid- 
erable amount of standing pine in Michigan at this figure for years. 


Pension Reform. 


SPEEOH 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THH HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 15, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the 
pension appropriation bill— 


Mr. ENLOE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am glad to see so many of the members of 
this House courageous enough to take up the pension system and 
deal with it as they deal with every other public question. For 
the past four years I have devoted much time and labor in an 








effort to create a public sentiment which would demand seleirm | 
in the pension system and in the administration of the Pension 

Bureau. The time is not far behind us when it was regarded as 
little short of treason to question any sort of proposition to in- | 
crease expenditures in this direction. 

The Pension Bureau was too sacred to be treated as the other | 
bureaus of the Government, and many members of Congress spoke 
as though they thought’ it was political sacrilege to doubt or 
question the honesty or the purity of its methods of administra- 
tion. 

The natural result followed. Under the cloak of sanctity was 
concealed a political ulcer, which has festered and rankled un- 
til the honest soldiers and the no less patriotic taxpayers aré 
demanding that Congress shall apply the surgeon's knife where 
it is needed to restore healthy conditions. 

The true soldiers of the Union, the men who fought for prin- 
ciple and not for pay, are to be congratulated over the prospect 
that Congress will draw the line between the patriot and the 
mercenary, between the soldier and the bummer, between honor 
and dishonor, between the pension which evinces the gratitude 
of the Republic to its defenders and the pension which is given 
or procured dishonestly or unworthily. 

Now, sir, I am not astonished at the character of some of the 
spee che¥ w hich we have heard here upon this question. There 
are some men, few in number I hope, in Congress or active 
throughout the co ntry, who are living in the dead past of 
tw enty- -five years ag [tis notastonishing, therefore, that these 
gentlemen should Shall to prejudices and passions which were 
supreme a quarter of a century past for the purpose of pre event- 
ing the Congress of the United States from doing its duty in 
this direction, and to prevent members from applying to this 
great question the same rules of common common hon- 
esty, and common fairness which it is their duty to apply to 
every public question. 

The pension roll should be made 


sense, 


what it was intended to be 


ROLL OF HONOR, NOT OF 


The Pension Bureau should be made, what it was intended to be, 
a business agency of the Government, administered with strict 
justice and impartiality, and not a political agency to distribute 
pensions as bribes in the interest of politicians and parties. More, 
Mr. Chairman, the condition of the Treasury, and the condition 
of those who earn by their toil the money to pay pensions de- 
mands that reforms shall be effected. With adepleted Treasury 
and a tax-burdened people 


DISHONORe 


ri’ IS TIME TO CALL A HALT, 

not only to cail a halt, but it is time to retrace our steps and 
undo the wrongs which have been done to the honest soldier and 
the honest taxpayer alike. I doubt very much, sir, whether the 
Democratic party or any other party is capable of administering 
that office, while treated as a part of our civil establishment, in 
a way which will free it from all political abuses. I believe the 
proposition embodied in this bill to transfer the Bureau of Pen- 
sions to the War Department is a move looking in the right di- 





rection. I have been aivocating and favoring it from the be- 
ginning. I have been trying to bring about reforms in the 
administration of that Bureau, and have cause to know the po- 


litical abuses growing out of it. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman permit meto ask hima 
question on that point 

Mr. ENLOE. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is there any 
is very much interested in having the Pension Bureau t ansferred 
to the War Department for the sake of being promoted toa brig- | 
adier general or something of that kind? 


gentieman in Washington who 


Mr. ENLOE. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. A gentleman who has already once been 
promoted? 

Mr. ENLOE. It provides that the Commissioner of Pensions 


shall have the rank of colonel. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I was referring to some one who is perhaps 
working this scheme up, and who has been promoted in mili- 
tary life for what he has done in a civil service. I mere ly ask 
for information. 

Mr. ENLOE., I oe say to the gentleman that if there is any 
such effort made on behalf of any individual I am not aware of 
it, and I probably understand the gentleman’s allusion; but I 
have no knowledge of any such thing. More than that, I would 
not advocates this measure from any such narrow motive. The 
Pension Office is too great an institution, it has too important a 
bearing upon the administration of the Government, with itsim- 


mense disbursements and the immense patronage at its disposal, 
to be used for the purpose of promoting the fortunes of men in | 
politics. 
The Commissioner of Pensions in his letter to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] shows 


that there were on the pension | 
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Ded 


rolls the Ist of January, 1893, 931,224 pensioners, involving an ex- 
penditure of $13,702,699.58 for the month of December, 1892 

There were added to the list of pensioners 708 names each 
working day from the Ist day of July, 1892, to the Ist day of Janu- 
uary, 1893, The expenditures for pensions for the calendar year 
1892 amounted to $154,454,588.63. Ihe present bill carries an ap- 
propriation for the year ending June 30, 1894, of 3166,000,000, and 
the deficiency will be about $20,000,000, which will make the ex- 
penditure for the next fiscal year about $186,000,000. 

Calculated on a basis of 62,000,000 of population this 
make a tax on each inhabitant of $3 per year. 

Allowing one voter for every five inhabitants, it would bea 
of $15 per yearon every voter in the United States. 

[t costs more to support thisarmy of pensioners than it does to 
maintain the complete and active military establishment of any 
power in Europe except Germany, and if we continue on the lines 


would 


tax 


we are now traveling our annual tax for pensions will exceed the 
cost of maintaining the imperial army of Germany on a war foot- 
ins. 

It takes the earnings of 


620,000 FARM LABORERS 
i make the calculation on 


to support our pension list. the basis 


of $300 as the average earnings of farm laborers, though I be- 
lieve the statistics of the last census when published will show 
the average to be less. 

Of this annual burden the Southern States pay in the neigh- 


receive in pensions returned to 
t representing an annual loss to them of 
$43,000,000. It is a loss more disastrous than destruction by flood 
r fire of that amount of money, because tie money goes to the 
fortunate and wealthier States for distribution, and still 
ri:her increases the disparity in their conditions. The people 
of the South have borne this inequality of burdens and benefits 
for a quarter of a century, which is a draft on their patience and 
forbearance far exceeding the ordinary demands of patriotism. 
[ will say, in passing, that any system of collection and ex- 
penditure which operates so unequally and so unjustly can not be 
»nded and ought not to be continued. This tax should be raised 
from incomes, by a graduated income tax, so that the main bur- 
n would r e upon those who are best able to bear it, and not 
on the alreac ‘burdened laborers of the country. It would 
whe e it ought to rest, mainly, upon those who coined 
ir fortunes from the sacrifices of the soldiers who 
batthe and from the sacrifices those who remained at h¢ 
to care for their families and to produce by their labor 
plies which supported the armies in the field. 
Pardon this digression, Mr. Chairman, and I will address m 
relf to the main question before the committee 


borhood of $50,000,000, and they 
hem less than $7,000,000. 
‘ 


more 


dele 
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STARTLING FIGURES. 


Some of the figures in the Commissioner’s last annual report 
are startling in their significance. He says that I, 915,334 orig- 
inal claims have been filed since the year 186], 1,236, 291 claims 
have been allowed, and at the date of his report there were still 


pending under the general law 315,702 claims awaiting adjudi- 
cation and 315,312 claims on the rejected files; and under the act 
of June 27, 1890, there were pending for adjudication 485,315 
claims, and on the rejected files 96,959 claims, thus showing that 
of all classes of claims on the files there were the enormous num- 


ber of 1,213,288 claims. The invalid list alone shows 687 ,862 

soldiers of the late war disabledin a pensionable degree and now 

on the rolls as invalids; and on July | there were on the files the 
applications of 442,326 claiming pensions as invalids. 

Now, if these latter claimants are disabled as they claim, we 

| have 1,130,188 soldiers of the late war disabled in a pensionable 





degree. The Commissioner estimates the number of soldiers of 

™ late war now living at 1,200,000 and the number originally 

listed at 3,300,000. Of those enlistee it is estimated that 199,- 

0 0 deserted. That left 2,101.00) soldiers o ams me a pension- 

able status. Of these the Commission timates, as before 

stated, 1,200,000 now living, and he gets his estimate from the 
superintendent of the last census. 

‘These figures, if they show anything, would lead to the con- 

| clusion that there are’only 70,000 of that grand army of 2,101,000, 

who are es who are not suffering from any disability; or we 

| must conclude that the 199,000 deserters are among those who 

have been pensioned or are asking to be pensioned. hese 

figures speak more eloquently than any words could speak, the 


— of a thorough ri ee of our pension s 
eh examination of the pe is 
e 


t iseasy enough to trace 


ystem and a thor- 


; 
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Pp "esses, ier 


islative and adminis- 





trative, by which the pension system so beneficently d 
has been debauched and degraded. 
LEGISLATIVE ABUSES 
In the matter of promoting extravagance and abuse; of the 


pension system the legislative has not bzen behind the exe: 


howe 


< 
q 


<2 
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branch. The proceeding by unanimous consent, by which thou- 
sands of private pension bills have been passed, which the exe- 
cutive branch disallowed, is an unmitigated abuse. As applied 
to pensions and al! other legislation the practice is wrong, radi- 
cally wrong. The success of no measure should bs made to de- 
pend on the silence of Representatives. The passage of every 
private pension bill and of thousands of other private bills under 
our rules depends more on the silence of Representatives than it 
does on the merits of the measure. 

[t is a system which offers a bribe to the member to stifle his 
honest opinion and remain silent in order to avoid the objection 
which would be fatal to his local bill. 
I will object to yours,” is the menace which hangs not only over 
every session for the consideration of private 
it ae gs overall proceedings by unanimousconsent. The House, 
like the Senate, should have a code of rules which would afford 
an oppor tunity for the House to pass upon and finally dispose of 
every measure that comes before it on its merits. 

In passing I willsay that the rules of this House, like the rules 
of many of its predecessors, have been framed so as to constitute 
in the House of Representatives an oligarchy which has noright 
to exist under our system of Government. 

There is a disposition in this House to ridicule the rules of the 


Senate, but the next House would do well to study the Senate | 


rules in connection with the House rules before adopting a code 
for its government. 

To show the abuse of legislative power in the matter of 
granting nidgke pensions, it is only necessary to call attention 
to the fact that President Cleveland vetoed 2 
bills from March 4, 1885, to 1889, and not one of his vetoes was 
overruled by Congress. This is the minor abuse of the legisla- 
tive power. The greater abuse is found in the increase of pen- 
sions all along the line, purely for political purposes. It has 
been @ race between political parties for the support of the sol- 
dier, and the Democratic party, eager as many of its leaders 
have been, has never realized on the investment. 

ORIGINAL PENSION RATES. 

When the war 
practical significance except opposition to secession and rebel- 
jion, when the Republican party was in full possession of every 
branch of the Government, and the Confederate soldier, like the 
Confederate sympathizer, had no voice or influence in the mat- 
ter, the leaders of the Republican party decided that $8 per 
month was a sufficient pension for the widow of a soldier, and 
$8 per month was a sufficient pension for a private soldier totally 
disabied. This rate was based on the pension laws prior to 
1861, and it expressed the cool and deliberate judgment of the 
Republican party formed in the white heat of the war in 1862. 

There has been much said about the promises and pledges 
made to the volunteers of the late war, by politicians who found 
it more profitable to send their friends to war than it was to go 
themselves, but in answer to that I call attention to the promise 
which the law enacted in 1862 bya Republican Congress gave to 
the soldier and his widow. [ am frank tosay that I donot think 
$8 per month a sufficient pension for the soldier or the soldier’s 
widow. Ido not object to the rates of pensions paid to private 
soldiers and their widows, and under the uniform law I do not 
consider them excessive, but where the uniform rate has been 
departed from, by granting pensions for specific disabilities, they 
are oftenexcessive. Gentlemen have declaimed with great vigor 
about the promises made to the soldiers to induce them to enlist. 
They draw on their imaginations for facts, which history fails 
to furnish. 

PENSION RATES INCREASED. 

I submit a table showing the original rates fixed for certain 
specific disabilities and the increases which have since been 
made. I extract from the pension laws the disability, the date 
of the law, and the amount of the pension, and give’the table in 


that order: 
Act of july 4, 1864 


Loss of both hands - “ 2 poise nclearallibety dais cede wba laalinae #25. 00 
Increased June 4, 1872, to. iedayintaite asia ea cie tbe clei sibel 31, 5 
ES | ee ee I re 50. 00 
Increased June 17, 1878, to anes stiches aides saline a inidteates ves ain Miaiaaientaance ee 72.00 
RE TEE NE 2, OO, OO... cr actiewoninadwanesccsewetdnsdsesuce 100. 00 

IE SI A toss oo, cic acienaeindebamnnbad endils le 20. 00 
NOI a a ele 31. 25 
Increased June 4, 1874, to ......-. eae 5 cs trasniel ts mia esacaiics: 
el DUNG TEs Pres BO inne icnn iccidin cc ciccnccin cewencnesdccupasuatek 72. 00 

Loss of both eyes.... ma cal ati peptic ila i cae lk cael nee 
Increased June 4, 1872, to... csv titel sacititanstariamidaah Minna ilaiala sees 31. 25 
Sepaesh Wee OMe | ale naka ehews sous cee 
Increased June 17, 1878, to ... itietne ee 

Loss of sight of one eye, other having been previously. lost, act of 

SE TR a savas heintth iii Kebewitees iinnicadasdimeiieta n 
eb Ss SEE, OO... «.,.i:cnwsdhoc0d ane dapeeeaiatonnwadaesamdadies: © anne 
peerener Smee, 1EF6, tO. . ..... danas dancdacoubotanassubeeseduaetuas 50. 00 
DU I er, Se nt ae ieaiiedanell 72.00 

Loss of one hand and one foot, act of March 38, 1865..................-.- 20. 00 
Sr ene 4 SE, OR. a... 2 pnw adiciidciwecin escent mmesertedaban-ooi 24. 00 
SR OTR GR BATT, 90. ccnncuidicnsnddiitosans«dtbtcksabah . 86.00 


“Tf you object to my bill, | 


pension bills, but | 


250 private pension | 


was not yet ended, when patriotism had no | “ pUEO : 
| Congress and with its President to approve laws 











Total disability in one hand and in one foot, act of June 6, 1866_....... $20.00 
Cee ee ene. ieee merteenme nt. «pies enor 24. 00 
Increased February 28, 1877, to.._......._. ijt ttatads e deaeatinh aiinseimsilerehcnicaye 

Loss of a hand or a foot, act of June 6, 1866........-.-....2.222--.2-- ee 15. 00 
I IID, a cementite Sembianemenubehiaen 18. 00 
po RR IT a ae a 24. 00 
Increased August 4, 1885, to.............. Sila adie nin See 

Loss of an arm, at or above the elbow, or the loss of a ‘leg at or above 

the knee, act of June a 15, 00 
Increased June 4, 1872, to. a. shinies Gade aia iohengab aie 18. 00 
Increased June 4, 1874. i kidtnd Fins eke tite so widest a ‘ tab nodal 24. 00 
Increased March 3, 1883, to................... ain dish died lene Gakic 30. 00 
CR Be es Bs COU tin oe kes ees ocowkcicuscd’ cesadeccd aces 36. 00 

Loss of leg at hip joint, act of March 3, 1879 .............. sicbis saan), ee 
Increased August 4, 1886, to.................... i ae pela...” ee 

Lossof an arm at shoulder joint, act of March 3, 1885.........-. .. 987.50 
Incre ase EE EE REE CEE ; as * 

Loss of the leg so near the hip joint, or of an arm so near the shoulder 
joint, as to prevent the use of artificial limb_____- ede 45. 00 

Total and permanent disability in both feet, act of June 6, 1866 _____- 20. 00 
Incre ITE II As a a ae es Ni ce Gi tel OL i 31. 25 

Total and permanent disability in both hands, act of June 6, 1866- 25. 00 
Increased June 4, 1872, to...............-... 31, 25 

Total and permanent disability, in one hand or one foot, act of June, 

a ‘ ate ele ha doasciea denis iittala a carte 5. 00 
Increased June i ste fesse bala ha-oare os onaleaaennh iis ha olieanciads 18, 00 
Increased Marc h'3 3, 1883, Sere Nib i sgiwtincued ate aenenbdbeatekin 24. 00 
Increased August 4, 1886, a a i ala Oa 30. 00 

Total and permanent disability, requiring the regular personal aid 

and attendance of another person, act of June 6, 1866_..........-. 25. 00 
Increased June 4, 1872, to...........-. BUSEUL DU hws dc adoud aaa 31. 25 
Increased June 4, 1874, to..............-----. ayo, le Sil 
Increased June 17, 1878, to... OS RESO 

Disability causing incapacity for any manual labor, but not so great 

as to require personal aid and attention. act of June 6, 1866_..... 20. 00 
I i i aa Ue ies" ealiniahian cite) bh taisinioa wslihibin gundieled 24. 00 
RROD ROG, BE Bie otic ne pandin cctinandducna commcotien . 30. 00 


Disability equivalent to the loss of a hand or foot, act of June 6, 1866_- 15. 00 


ene Ts: CE Waco is cncdcudebdaspdaccebbankecec 18. 00 

{ Increased March a a a a ee oe 24. 00 
Total deafness, act co i te J be «0. ne 
Increased August 27 27, 1888, to 30. 00 


NO CONFEDERATE BRIGADIERS IN IT 

So it appears that in 1862, when there were no Confederate 
brigadiers here to harrow the feelings and excite the alarm of 
the bloody-shirt orators, who seek to prove their patriotism by 


| their words where they failed to impressit upon history by their 


deeds, the Republican party with its overwhelming majority in 
3, decided that 
$8 per month for the totally disabled soldier, and $8 per month 
to his widow after his death, was the measure of public obliga- 
tion, either on the face of the contract or under the obligations 
of gratitude. 

In 1864, when the necessities of war confronted a Republican 
Congress and it became necessary to offer bounties to create a 
atriotism which refused to developexcept under the stimulating 
influence of cold cash, it was also deemed expedient to fix cer- 
tain rates for specific disabilities, none of which, of course, would 
be greater than the total disability rated at $8 per month. It 
will be seen by reference to the laws represented in the table, 
that $25 per month was the measure of the original contract or 
of public gratitude to repay the soldier who lost both hands. 
Now it is $100 per month, so that political exigencies have caused 
us to quadruple the sum of our obligationsin the contract, or the 
public gratitude under political stimulus has increased fourfold. 
Under the same influences the ratings for loss of both feet have 
increased from $20 to$72 per month; forthe loss of both eyes from 
$25 to $72; for the loss of one eye, the other having been pre- 
viously lost, from $25 to $72; for the loss of one hand and one foot 
from $20 to $36 per month, ard so throughout the e ntire list. 

If, as some gentlemen so vehemently declare, we are under a 
contract to the soldiers of the late war, then tiey should not de- 
mand more than the terms of the contract would award ——. 
These rates, fixed in 1862 and in 1864, afford the only basis for 
contract. 

There has been no new consideration since that time, unless 
political action is to be considered assuch. I deny the doctrine 
of contract, but if gentlemen insist upou it, they should be made 
to live up to the letter of thecontract. Iadmit the inducements 
offered for enlistments, and I admit the force of the obligation 
which a government owes to its defenders. A pension iseithe ra 
gratuity, evincing the gratitude of a government tc its defe nd- 
ers,or it is “a stipend paid to hire a slav e to serve a master. 

If it is a contract, every pensioner of the Government is re- 
ceiving more than he isentitled to under his contract. 

If it is gratuity, the Republican party fell far short of its duty 

the soldiers when it fixed the original rates for disabilities, 
or we have far exceeded our duty since. 
INCREASED VALUE OF PENSIONS. 

When the private soldiers’ pension was fixed at $8 per month 
in 1862 and when all these spe cific rates were fixed, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar was from 25 to 50 per cent less than it is 
now. It takes two bushels of wheat, two pounds of pork, and 
three pounds of cotton from the farmer to pay his part of the 
pensions, where it took one when the contract was entered into, 
if it was a contract. 
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$25 a month was enough to support a pensioner from 1864 to 
1872, $100 per month now paid to the same individual ought not 
only to fill the cup of his patriotism, but itought to furnish him 
a surplus sufficient to enlist him in the ranks of the bondhold- 
ers and monopolists. 

| make the statement, based upon these official figures, that the 
ause s of the pension system are due to the legislation of Con- 

gress in enacting laws to influence votes as much as to the vio- 
fatio 1s of the law in the administration of the Pension Bureau 
for the same corrupt and dishonest purpose. 

The ratings for pensions adoy nes by the Pension Office and 
fixed by law range from $1 per month to $416.66% per month. 














The distinctions drawn are r fine d o a degree that appears to 
me to be perfectly a surd. 

Those who are pensi $2,and $4 per month are eit! 
entitled to a larger pen ry are entitle 1 tonone. The 
disabilities for ich are given are not such as to 
diminish the « ig capacity of the pensioner. 

EARNING CAPACITY AS A BASI 

Prior to March 19, 1886, the Government measured the earn- 
ing capacity of the private soldier at $8 per month, in fixing th 
pension for his widow at that rate, and from that date it has 
been measured at $12 per month. 

The husband livin y may receive from $12 per month for total 
disability to $72 per month, where the disability is such as to re- 
quire the constant aid and attendance of another person. It is 


not a eae as to what a man would take for his arm or hi 


ler, | but 


is a matter of compensation to the soldier and his famil; 
for loss of earning capacity. The average soldier who went into 


from the ranks of labor and whose earning 
have exceeded an average of $ 


the lo f 


the Army 
could not 
$45 per month for 


capacity 
300 per annum, is git on 
ss of an arm at the shoulder joint, or of a 
leg at the hip joint. You might give such a man as many arms 
as Briaereus, or as many legs as a centipede, and you could not 
bring his earning capacity up to $45 per month. 

In such cases the Government, instead of compensating for the 
loss of earning capacity, goes beyond and pays far more than the 
xensioner ever had or ever could have had. If $20 for a disa- 
vility requiring the regular personal aid and attention of an- 
other person wa zh in June, 1866, certainly $50 per month 
ought to be enough now, ¢ t the political competitive bid- 
ding has advanced the rate to $72 per month. The widows of 
officers have been advanced at the expense of the widows of pri- 

515 to $416.66% per 


vate soldiers until their r g ranges from 


eno 


month as against the $12 per month uniformly allowed to the 
private soldier’s widow. 
INFLUENCE 9FFICIAL RANK AND SOCIAL PRESTIGE 


first lieutenant, 
$30; brigadier- 


The widow of a second lieutenant receives $15; 
$17; captain, 820; major, $25; Tcettcuanaetanet, 
general, $30; major-general, $30. 

These pensions are not uniform, for it is not unfrequently the 
case that the widows who have sociad prestige and are able to 
come to Washington and organize a lobby are advanced by spe- 
cial act of Congress over their equally deserving sisters. Such 
favoritism has become so notorious that it almost amounts to a 
public scandal. 

in many 
the widows of the offic 
the private soldiers w ho fou 
tories. There should be 
that every officer and soldier w 
for the same disability 


y, and tl 
every soldier should receive a pension 
rate. 


e paying too much to the officers and 
who reaped the glory, and too little to 
yht the battles and gained the vic- 
perfect uniformity in. the system so 
ould ve the same pension 
ie widow of every officer and of 
at an equal and uniform 


instances we a 


recei 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


We have on the pension rolls 3,412 foreigners, to whom we ar 
paying $471,410.77 per annum. [ introduced the first bill in t1 
Fiftieth Congress, pro\ iding for the discontinuance of pensions 
of those who have surrendered their citizenship and no longer 


owe allegiance to our Government. I still believe that the 
and the bounty discharged all obligations to those who came h 
and followed the flag for pay during the war 
turned to their former allegiance. The soldier who fought for 
the Union on principle should stand on a different footing from 
the soldier of fortune whose sword was hired in the market 

Where there is no allegiance due to the Government there is 
no obligation resting on the Government to pay pensions. Serv- 
ice for hire is always compensated in the payment of the stipu- 
lated price. Some gentlemen scorn the idea that mercenaries 
were hired to fight the battles of the Union in the late war. 
Schouler’s History of Massachusetts in the Civil War, pages 621 
and 622, tells a story that shows how foreigners became soldiers 
of the United States Army. Schouler says: 

We find on the files of the Government several letters from Secretary Sew- 
ard in regard to certain men who came to Boston from Belgium and other 


pay 
re 


and have since re- | 
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countries on the continent of Europe and enlisted in Massachusetis regi 
|} ments. These men were brought here by a Boston firm, — y from patri 
| otic motives and partly_for speculative purposes. There were abouta thou 


| sand altogether. 
RB The men, before coming on board 
themselves to enter into em] 


i ploymen 
tated in the papers which they signed, 


the vessel, signed papers pledging 
t, the nature of which was notclearly 


but it was stated by the firm re- 






























| ferred to that the men understood that they were to enlist as soldiers 
Upon their arrival in'Beoston these men, with a few exceptions, did enter the 
volunteer service and were mustered in by the United States mustering 
ficers. Their passage to this country them nothing,but the parties who 
rought them here were reniiiherated { their outlay by the State paying 
| t em the bounties provided phd hi nou 1 to 8325 to lan 
which made the speculation a } tabl Ti } ’ b here 
the year 1864. After they hi: aA enlisted, and were m1 li » the serv 
some of them complained that “they had been deceived, and that hey 
iad been forced into the Army against their will, and ha it to 
th yuntry by false represemat 
[t is not our purpose to decide v iplaints I y 
ficient to cay that they were » brought to th 
retary Seward by the gentl ti Zov men ) 
ich these men belonged, and | 1 of Governor A 
T Trespondence sh ) tr l 1 
atta 1d te the S ate governing 2 states vao 
I ered them into the serv i cpian l i 
this country were as I 3 i } h 
and, after aw ( rovers i 

The complaint that these men were deceived and forced into 
t \rmy did not hold good upon investigation made | pre 
3 tatives of their re pective govern That the ste 
as hirelings is i | sior They could 1 

alc Wy :} } ; To] ’ 

eak English, he is - vO 

uggle, and t the flag, t Consti yt 
or property right al th had no ! 
in anything American. 

When such men returned to Europe and continued their all 
ciance as a matter of choice where it was formerly due t ‘ir 
‘oyal masters, it is an outrage upon patriotismand loyalty in this 

I I 
country to say that such men should be paid pensions out of the 
arnings of the taxpayers of the United Stat 

hese historical tacts should not be necessary to prove to the 
gentlemen whostrain their powers of speech in the effort to be 
eloquent over the promises made to the soldiers, and the sacred 

ations of the Government to keep the terms of the alleged 
contract with the soldiers, that there are « py the pension rolls to- 
day the names of many undeserving men who never served the 
the Government fcr one hour from patriotic motives. Even if 
the ass umption that a contract existed was not a false assump- 





+ 


ion such doctrine ~ . not apply to the men who were eith 


hired or driven into t Army. 
THE TRUE PATRIOTS 


body of the Art 


motives. No one will deny 


> great 


No one will de ny that th: 
patriotic 


defense of the flag from 





such men all the honors and all the bene lue them. W 
object to, and I speak for myself, is the effort to place the men 
who enlisted for bounty, the men who were drafted, the substi- 
tutes, and the men who enlisted to escape the penalty for crin 
all upon a common ground 

The bounty paid the man who enlisted for its sake, the drafted 
nan, had n Delain for patriotism; the substitute was paid in cas 





at the time, and the criminal was aid in his escape from t 
punishment to which he had been sentenced by the cou 
DRAFTED MEN AND SUBSTITUTES 
Che records show the results of yllo 
rrafted men mustered into the yf 18% 
172,712: under the call of eo a 
f July 18, 1864, 122,411; under 1864 
4; a total of drafted men of 4 
ri there were 58 ‘843 substit See 
\ ical Statistics of the Provost M ol, 
1, pages ii and iii. 
ere is no record of t men who enlisted to escape tl en- 
alties of the police courts and to g of j t 
$ were numerous The loudest and most impo 
howlers for the sanctity of the | and t D 
‘klers for the rights of contra to-day t 
these professional patriots, whose pa s ed 
cold cash or at the point of the bayor 
ry soldier who foucht for the fla Union because he 
Le it, the men who volunteered bef bri a bounty 
was ofit l,and the men whovolunteereda ‘ lotic 
a not from mercenary motives, such men are justly proud o 
t r achievements and jealous of the ho hich aches to 
t ne of the volunteer soldier, but the men who enlist 
bounties, the men who sold themselves as substitutes, an 
men who were forced into the Army by the draft are stra I 
to pride and a high sense of honor, and they are the 
| orous to-day for indiscriminate and unlimited pensions i 


| man raises his hand or his voice against 
' of pensions, these are the men who are 


iraud in tne gra in 


rear 
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of treason, and such are the men who shake the bloody shirt to | 


divert the attention of the country from the stealing that is going 
on under the cloak of patriotism. Such patriotism is, as usual, the 
last refuge of a scoundrel. 

LOOSE METHO™S. 

We have the authority of the late Surgeon-General Baxter, 
when he was the chief medical officer in the Provost-Marshal 
General's Bureau, for believing that thousands are pensioned for 
disabilities which originated prior to the war. He says: 

The loose manner in which medical examinations had been performed 
when recruitment was under control of tae State authority demanded a rad- 
ical reform in that direction, for it had been fully demonstrated that the 
placing of menin the field who are physically disqualified for performing the 
duty and enduring the hardships incident to the life of a soldier was not only 

oor economy, but fatal to the successful prosecution of military operations. 

Vol. 1, p. ii, Medical Statistics, Provost Marshal General’s Bureau. } 

This loose policy of placing men in the field who at the time 
of their enlistment were physically disabled was not only poor 
economy at the time, but under a loose and often corrupt admin- 
istration of the pension laws it has added greatly to the burden 
of pensions upon the people. Under the law no man could be 





| 





subornation of perjury to make out the claim. Immunity from 
discovery is practically guaranteed, and immunity to the perjurer 
is almost positively assured. Under the present Commissioner 
of Pensions, Special Examiner I’. M. Taylor exposed the fraud 
and perjury in an Iowa case—the Brown claim, and three 


| other special examiners sustained him. What, sir, was the re- 


pensioned for disabilities originating prior to enlistment, but | 


such persons have been pensioned in violation of thelaw. Until 
these latter years the office rules required proof under the gen- 
eral law that the man was free from the disability claimed for 
at the time of his enlistment, and that it was incurred in the line 
of duty, but under the pres2nt administration the burden of 
proof has been shifted from the claimant to the Government. 

The Government must now show that the disability was not of 
service origin, it being held that its acceptance of the soldier as 
a sound man at the time of his enlistment shifts the burden of 
proof from the claimant to the Government. This ruling was 
made, of course, in the face of the known facts to which the late 
Surg. Gen. Baxter called attention. 

PENSIONS MADE SASY. 


There are other loos: and reckless methods pursued in the pen- 
sion office in the manner of proving claims. 

Many millions of dollars are annually paid out on pension 
claims, which were allowed on evidence which would not be con- 

idered sufficient to make out and support any other claim on 
earth. 

The testimony of two disinterested loyal citizens of good re- 
pute and standing is often considered insufficient to establish a 
claim for supplies furnished the Government, and oftener still 
it will not be accepted to establish the fact of loyalty, which is 
au essential fact to secure the allowance of suchaclaim. The 
testimony of a reputable citizen supported by the testimony of 


two white men or two black men, loyal men and Republicans, is | 


frequently held tobe insufficient to take a dollar from the Treas- 
ury to pay an honest claim for property taken and used by the 
Army, even after the Court of Claims has tried the case, and 
the Government has exhausted its every defense, and the court 
has found in favor of the claimant; but the testimony of a 
claimant for a pension supported by the testimony of one com- 
rade, when two can not be found to support it, is held suffi- 
cient to tale millions of dollars every yearfrom the Treasury to 
pay pensions. 

The testimony is taken in the form of affidavits made out by 
the claimant's attorney to fit the case, with no cross-examination 
except where the claim is sent out for special examination. 
These affidavits are sworn to by the witnesses indicated by the 
claimant, There is often, in fact generally, no cross-examina- 





tion. The postmaster or some else is called on through a letter | 


from the Pension Office for information as to the credibility of 


the witness, and the reply as to that is accepted. The witness | 


is written to perhaps as to his knowledge of the particular facts 


which his testimony supports, and he consults the claimant or | 
his attorney and finds out what he alleged in his affidavit and | 


confirms it. 

Mr. Chairman, the further we get from the war, and the 
more difficult it becomes to prove material facts not of record, 
the more the rulesof evidence inthe Pension Bureau are relaxed 
to facilitate the allowance of pensions. Parol testimony as to 
material facts drawn from the memery of witnesses, is often 
accepted to contradict factsofrecord. When aclaimant reaches 
a point where he can not prove by positive testimony that he had 
the disease for which he claims, he is permitted to prove his 


claim by testimony showing that he complained of the disease | 


which he alleges caused his disability. Under no other systen 
of jurisprudence known among men is it allowed a party in in- 
terest to establish his claim by proving his own admissions of 
facts in his own interest. 
A PREMIUM ON FRAUD AND PERJURY. 

‘The present system affords every opportunity for the commis- 
sion of perjury. It holds out the inducement tc the dishonest 
claimant and the dishonest attorney to resort to perjury and the 


sult? Mr. Taylor was discharged, Gen. Bussey took up the case 
without appeal, allowed it, and Commissioner Raum approved 
it, and the fraudulent pensioner drew several thousand dollars 
from the Treasury. This is an instance where the criminal was 
permitted to execute the executioner. Such is the progress of 
reform under Commissioner Raum. 


HON. J. A. BENTLEY'S TESTIMONY. 


Now, sir, I will call attention to the fact that one of the ablest 
and purest men who ever administered the Pension Bureau, 
Hon. J. A. Bentley, a Republican Commissioner under Presi- 
dents Grant and Hayes, pointed out the evil in the present sys- 
tem of adjudicating pension claims in language which applies 
with greater forces and pertineacy now than it did at the time he 
wrote. 

In his annual report dated October 15, 1876, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1876, he says: 


While in a class of cases in which the main facts were matter of record, or 
were openly to be seen by any person whose attention might be called tothe 
subject, as was the fact with a large proprotion of those filed during and for 
several years subsequent to the war, the presentsystem of adjudication may 
have been regarded as effective, yet, after a careful study of the subject, lam 
convinced that itis radically defective and deficient when applied to cases 
involving obscure questions of fact and of medical science, as was the case 
with some of the early cases, and is with most of those of later years. 

It provides for the settlement of claims upon ex parte testimony exclu- 
sively, given by witnesses who are entirely unknown to the office, and whose 
affidavits are almost universally prepared by claim agents who can receive 
no compensation for their service unless the claim is allowed. Moreover, 
the examining surgeon, who certifies to the existence, character, and degree 
of disability, is, almost universally, the neighborhood practitioner, whose 
professional interest itis to please the claimant at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, So not only is the door thrown wide open for the perpetration of 
fraud and deception, but every interest connected with the preparation of 
the case for adjudication—the claimant, his attorney, and the examining 
surgeon—is adverse to the Government. A mere statement of the substance 
and character of the present system would, it would seem, be enough to con- 
demn it for the class of cases we now have without any statement of its 
practical workings as known to the office. 

It is not thought that absolute justice will be attainable in all cases, what- 
ever the character of the system may be, but common sense and common ex- 
perience justify the belief that a system reasonably calculated toelicit a fair 
and impartial presentation ofthe existing facts in the various cases will bet- 
ter subserve the ends of justice and of honest claimants than one of an op- 
posite character. 


In his supplemental report, dated October 31, 1876, pages 703, 
704, in further reference to settling claims on ex parte testimony, 
he says: 

Inu place of the present system under which the claims are established by 
ex parte affidavits, generally framed by the claimant's attorney, of persons 
unknown to the office, and by the certificates of examining surgeons whose 
relations to the claimant, as the neighborhood practitioner, constitutes a 
powerful temptation to unduly favor him, a system should be adopted which 
Will give the office an opportunity to closely question both the claimant and 
his principal witnesses, and secure medical examinations by skillful sur- 
geons who have no interest adverse to the Government. 


In his annual report dated October 15, 1878, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1878, he again calls attention to it. He says: 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Considering the extraordinary opportunities for the successful prosecu- 
tion of fraudulent or unmeritorious claims which exist under the present 
system of adjudication, in connection with the fact that the Commissioner 
of Pensions has no authority to go out and hunt for fraud, but is limited by 
the statute to the investigation of such cases only as suspicion attaches to 
in the usual routine of the office, the investigations of the last year as well 
as those of the preceding year, furnish a very suggestive lesson. I am con- 
vineed that a great number of persons have been pensioned who had no just 
title, and that the number of that class is being constantly increased in the 
settlements which are now going on, and this must continue to be the case 
untilssome measure shall be adopted by which the truth of the parol testi- 
mony which is offered can be tested. Nosuch testis possible under the pres- 
ent system. 

* * ad * * ae * 


CHANGE IN SYSTEM OF SETTLING CLAIMS. 


In my annual report for each of the last two years, I took occasion to 
recommend that the system of settling pension claims be so changed as to 
bring claimants and their witnesses face to face’with officers of the Govern- 
ment, by dividing the country into districts and assigning one learned sur- 
geon and one competent clerk to each district, who should go from place to 
place in the district and collect the testimony offered in suppevt of the 
claims. Another year’s observation and experience has only tenc ed to con- 
tirm my opinion that such a change is necessary, and that it is both feasible 
and economical. F : 

I respectfully renew my recommendation upon this subject and invite at- 
tention to the considerations set forth at length in my former reports in sup- 
port of the recommendation. 


In his report dated November 1, 1880, for thefiscal year ending 


| June 30,1880, he says: 


| 


CHANGE OF SYSTEM FOR PRESENTING EVIDENCE IN CLAIMS. 


You attention is again invited to the subject of a change in the method of 
presenting the evidence in claims and making the medical and surgical ex 
amination of invalid claimants and pensioners. 








The necessity of substituting for the present secret ex parte method, a 
= for taking the testimony in support of the claims before officers of the 
yovernment by public proceedings in the neighborhood of the claimant and 
witnesses becomes more and more urgent as the number of claims and the 
amount involved in each case increases, both to secure an early and just 
settlement of meritorious claims and to protect the Treasury against fraud. 
It is unnecessary to repeat the various considerations which have been 
urged in support of my former recommendations upon this subject, or to 
supplement them with the nu:nerous additional suggestions to the same pur- 
_ which might be made, and I therefore dismiss the topic with a respect- 
ul and earnest recommendation that the attention of Congress be again 
called to the importance of early legislation of the nature above pointed out. 


Commissioner of Pensions Hon. W. W. Dudley, in his report 
dated October 1, 1883, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, 
makes some comments in line with the former Commissioner. 
He says: 


The greatest diMculty encountered by those who are charged with the duty 


of judicially determining the merits of claims for pensions and deciding ques- | 
tions affecting title thereto arises, amongst other causes, from the fact that | 
an ex parte presentation of the evidence is often given an undue bias by the | 


remote claim agent who prepares it and the carelessness with which already 
prepared affidavits are signed by reputable afflants without a full knowledge 
of their contents. 

Material facts are thus specifically sworn to, aspiring to prove trivial 
events (which in the particular case become important and quite material) 
after alapseof twenty years, stated in the language of an unknown person, 
often squarely contradicting the facts disclosed by the record made at the 
time by those officers whose duty it was to make it from an unprejudiced 
standpoint. I mention this to call attention to the necessity of a cross- 
examination of material witnesses who are uncorroborated by or contradict 
a record made atthe time. * * * 
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This is not Democratic but Republican testimony, and I hope | 


that it will not be rejected on that account by gentlemen on the 
other side, who can see no wrong in the pension roll asit stands. 


DISHONORABLE DISCHARGE NO BAR TO PENSIONS. 


Under Gen, Black’s administration it was held that a soldier 
dishonorably discharged had no more claim on the bounty of the 
Government than a deserter. The Raum-Bussey régime over- 
turned that decision, which drew a line of distinction between 
honor and dishonor, and admitted this disreputable element to 
the pension rolls. 

From the days of Cushing down to the days of Bussey was a 
long period in which it was held that to entitle a soldier toa 
pension for a disability resulting from an injury received in the 
service, the injury must have been received by the soldier while 
in the line of his military duty. The uniform decisions as to what 


| are notin accord with the policy of the Administration. 
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gress, shows that they knew of these fraudulent and illegal pen- 
sions, and the numbers of the claims and the names of the pen- 
sioners, a number of whom were emptoyés in the office, and yet 
they never took a single step to correct these abuses or to sepa- 
rate the fraudulent increase from the legitimate pensions. This 
ought to be done yet, and it would save millions of dollars to the 
Government. 


RAUM’'S DISOBEDIENCE TO LAW AND ORDER. 


Mr. Chairman, I have not time to enumerate in detail the 
abuses in the management of the Pension Bureau, but there is 
one violation of the law, and at the same time a violation of the 
orders of the Secretary, by the Commissioner, so outrageous and 
so far-reaching in its effect that it merits the severest punish- 
ment. Theactof June 27, 1890, required proof ** that the soldier 
served at least ninety days;” that he received a final honura- 
ble discharge from the servic2, that there existed a permanent 
physical or mental inability to earn a support, and that the sol- 
dier’s disability is not the result of his own vicious habits. 

[ am informed that no evidence except the soldier's statement 
is required to prove that his disability is not the result of his 
own vicious habits, except when the disability itself so indicates. 
[ do not think it would be an easy matter to find a man who 
would admit that his disability is the result of his own vicious 
habits, even if no inducements were o* sred to him to deny it, 
and when a pension of from $6 to $12 per month is made to de- 
pend on the denial, it is not to be expected that any applicant 
will make such admission. The law is perfectly plain, but it is 
nothing unusual for the Commissioner who had to execute this 
law to violate pension laws or toconstrue them wrong when they 
Sir, 
this Commissioner, not content with his usual policy of liberal- 
izing, went further and adjudicated over three hundred thousand 
cases under that act, very many of them in direct violation of the 
law and in violation of the orders of his superiors. 

That law provides a pension for present dependence, and the 
rating depends on the extent of the reduction of the earning 
capacity by reason of the disability. Under the old law certain 
ratings were fixed by the Department for specific disabilities, and 
pensions were based on these ratings withoutregard to the effect 


| the disability might have on the earning capacity of the claim- 


constituted the line of duty did not commend themselves to the | 


great and profound legal mind of Gen. Bussey, who, when he 
entered upon his duties as a legal expert, had never enjoyed a 
speaking acquaintance with statute or common law, and he pro- 
ceeded to stretch the soldier’s line of duty until it covered every- 
thing from foraging on pie stands to robbing a tent to get 
whisky. 

It was in this manner, sir, that the Board of Pension Appeals 
stretched the law like India rubber and made it cover thousands 
of cases not heretofore pensionable under the law. 


TANNER’S RULE. 
Early in the present administration Commissioner Tanner took 
the Pension Bureau with the contract to redeem in cash from 
the Treasury the political promises made to elect Mr. Harrison 


in 1888, and when he took charge of this great political machine | 
he gave it a turn that madeeven the head of the President him- 


self grow dizzy. 
threatened toswallow up the Administration very speedily. 
President called a halt. 
called Mr. Tanner down, and sent a committee of experts to 
overhaul his performances in the rerating line. 

That commission reported that they had only examined apart 


He made a hole in the Treasury vaults that 
The 


of the rerated cases, and they furnished a list of 3,122 cases, | 


with evidence showing that the chiefs of divisions and many 


Secretary Noble in his lordly style | 


| origin or not, and pensioned thousands under the act of 


other pension office employés had entered into aconspiracy and | 


rerated themselves, thereby robbing the Treasury of several mil- 
lions of dollars inaverysuorttime. Gen. Bussey testified before 
a committee of this House that the amount taken out as arrears 
in a number of these cases was about $1,600 in each case. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, we have positive evidence that nearly 
$5,000,000 were illegally taken from the Treasury, and a part of it 
virtually stolen. How many millions of dollars have been thus 
illegally taken will perhaps never be known. Gen. Bussey said 


if it had continued it would have taken $800,000,009 additional | 


to apply the rule to the entire pension rolls. 
this money was ever recovered, and no attempt was made to re- 
cover it. Notoneof the pensions admitted to have been illegally 
increased was ever reduced, and nosteps were ever taken to re- 
ducethem A fewof the most prominent of the conspirators 
were dismissed, the Commissioner also was dismissed, to give 
place to amuch worse man, and then the consciences of the Ad- 
ministration was appeased. 


The testimony of Secretary Noble and of Assistant Secretary 
Bussey, given before the investigating committee of this Con- 


Not one dollar of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ant. 


ADDING TOGETHER MINOR DISABILITIES. 


The Commissioner admitted to the rolls pensioners at $6, $8, 
and $10 per month where the addition of the minor disabilities 
of the claimant according to the rating under the o!d law would 
aggregate those sums, without regard to the effect such dis- 
abilities actually had on the earning capacity. 

For instance, the loss of any finger except the index finger is 
rated under the old law at $2 per month; the loss of any toe ex- 
cept the great toe is rated at $2 per month; and a small varico- 
cele is rated at $32 per month. Under the old law these tiree 
disabilities would have entitled a soldier to a pension of #6 per 
month, if they were incident to the service, and yet they would 
not diminish the earning capacity of the pensioner in any appre- 
ciable degree, and no laboring man in the United States not a 
soldier would admit that such disabilities affected his earning 
apacity, but he would on the contrary demand the full pay for 
a day’s work and he would do a full day’s work for the pay. 

The table of rates fixed by the Commissioner under the old 
law embraces fifty-one different ratings for these minor disabil- 
ities for which a soldier may be pensioned, where the disability 
is incident to the service, and yet very few of them diminish the 
earning capacity of the pensioner. Commissioner Raum added 
these minor disabilities together, whether they were of service 
f June 27, 
1800, who were not entitled to pensions under either the new or 
the old law. 

MILLIONS TAKEN FROM THE TREASURY IN vit 


LATION OF THE LAW. 
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Mr, Chairman, there is no present means of knowin 
many thousands are thus pensioned under the act of J 
1890, who are not so entitled, and it is impossible to estimate 
how many millions of dollars the Commissioner has thus caused 
to be taken illegally from the Treasury, but there can not be 
any doubt about the fact that the loss to the Treasury runs up 
into the millions. It was such a serious matter that the Secre- 
tary called the attention of the Commissioner to his violation of 
the law and to his flagrant disregard of the plain and positive 
orders previously given to him. 

Perhaps the obligations of the President to the Commissioner 
stood between the Secretary and his insubordinate subordinate 
and prevented him from attempting an earlier execution of the 
sentence of removal from office pronounced upon Commissioner 
Raum by the people of the United States at the polls last No- 
vember. 
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[have rot time to further discuss the abuses practiced by Gen. 
Bussey as the head of the board of pension appeals, and by 
Gen. Raum as Commissioner of Pensions. Thetestimony taken 
in the investigation will show something of that. 





THE NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 


I will invite attention to the provisions of the bill relating to 
the soldiers’ home. The proposition of the committee to re- 
quire applicants for admission to and inmates of the national 
soldiers’ homes who remain there, to surrender to the board of 
managers or to pay over to their dependent families all of their 
pension money except $5 a month, is just, and it ought to be 
agreed tu by the House. In 1888 and 1889 Gen. William W. 
Averill, United States Army, ‘‘ Assistant Inspector General of 
the National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers,” inspected 


the State homes for disabled soldiers and sailors and submitted | 


his report to the president of the Board of Managers of the 
national homes, and the report was printed by order of the 
House, Fiftieth Congress, second session, as Miscellaneous Docu- 
ment No. 103. 

That report shows that California and New York required the 
applicant to surrender his entire pension to the home while an 
inmate. Connecticut, Vermont, and Nebraska require the ap- 
plicant to surrender his pension to his dependents or to the home 
while he remains. Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Massachusetts will not admit anyone receiving 
a pension until all needy nonpensioners are first cared for, and 
they will not admit any pensioner who receives more than $12 
per month. In New Jersey the pensioner must pay from $2 to 
$3 per, month to the home, according to the rate of pension. Iowa 
and Wisconsin are the only States having State homes which do 
not make any regulation regarding the pensioners. 

Thus it will be seen that twelve out of fourteen State homes 
have adopted some regulation similar to that proposed by the 
committee. While Gen Black was Commissioner of Pensions, 
in the fall of 1885, he detailed three special examiners to inquire 
into the matter of high grade pensions paid to inmates of the 
national soldiers’ homes. Gen. Black was then, as he is now, a 
member of the Board of Managers of the National Homes for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

That commission reported that they found 416 pensioners in 
these homes in receipt of $24 per month or more; 283 receiving 
$24 per month; 3 receiving $25, per month; 119 receiving $30 per 
month; and 11 receiving from 336 to $72 per month. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-four of those drawing $24 per month or more 
were away from homes on furlough and were not interviewed by 
the commission. Of the 416 first mentioned 53 had accumula- 
tions from $200 to $10,000. Hight of the 53 had accuraulations of 
over $2,000. In addition to the 53, but included in the 416, were 
23 who owned residence property; 5 others whose wives owned 
residences; 3 others who owned farms, and 2 others who owned 
unimproved lands. 

In addition to these there were in the Dayton Home over 70 
men who had cash deposits ranging from $300 to $3,800, or hav- 
ing invested or expended during three years’ residence in the 
home sums ranging from $500 to $1,500. The average age of 
these capitalists who live on public charity and crowd out from 
homes less fortunate and more worthy ex-soldiers was under 52 
years; 59 per cent of them were single; 58 per cent of foreign 
birth; and 38 per cent of the whole were both single and foreign 
born. Mr. Chairman, these facts show what character of men 
seek the homes. 

The soldier who draws over $12 per month ought not to be ad- 
mitted to the exclusion of the more needy and unfortunate. The 
very idea of living on public charity is highly offensive to the 
mind of the average American citizen. That alone should ex- 
clude all oxcept those who are forced to the homes by necessity; 
and the native or foreign-born ex-soldier who receives as much 
as $24 per month ought to be made to choose between his pen- 
sion and the home. 

A single man receiving from $24 to $72 per month, clothed, fed, 
housed, and nursed by the Government without a cent of cost to 
him, ought to become a capitalist, but, as I understand it, these 
national homes were not established to develop capitalists, but 
to care for the poor, the sick, the disabled, the unfortunate sol- 
diers whe have no other refuge which they can call home. 

Such a regulation as that proposed would retire these capital- 
ists and make room for the more needy and hence the more de- 
serving. 

THE HOPE OF REFORM. 

I have little hope, sir, of any reform that must come through 
Congress, except it shall start with the people and drive its way 
through Congress by the sheer force of public opinion behind it. 
This is a question upon which the people must lead the politi- 
cians if thore is to be any legislative reform. This opinion is 
justified when we see members shut their eyes and ears to all 
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facts which show the need of reform, and blindly howl about tne 
services of the soldier and the weight of the obligation we are 
under to them. 

The great hope of an early and healthy reform depends on the 
character of the man who will administer the Pension Bureau 
after the 4th of March next. I trust that President-elect Cleve- 
land when he enters upon his duties will place at the head of that 
Bureau a man who will have the honesty, the courage, and the 
determination which has signalized his own career as a public 
official; a man who will go there with the will of an Andrew 
Jackson, determined to root out fraud and corruption and to 
eliminate all illegal pensions from the rolls. With such a Com- 
missioner we will bave reforms in the pension system which will 
redeem that Bureau from the disgrace into which it has fallen. 
The pension roll will be purified and the pension system will 
not be weighted down with the odium which attaches to the ille- 
gitimate and undeserving pensioners. I call attention to an 
extract from the letter ef Gen. Gibbon to Gen. Black on this 
subject: 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE COLUMBIA, 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash., January 10, 1888. 

DEAR SiR: * * * Asa matter of course itis the desire of all patriotic 
people that the pensions of the Government should be worthily bestowed 
upon all who have incurred disabling wounds or lost health in the service of 
the country, and that the heirs of those whose lives were sacrificed in war 
should be properly provided for. There is, however, a sentiment which is 
not as prevalent as it ought tobe. Thatis, that a pension bestowed upon 
an unworthy object—one who really has no war claim for it—is not only 
money thrgwn away, but it is calculated to bring into discredit those pen- 


sioners who have the best right in the world to share in the bounty of the 
Government. 


& 2 & we * * 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOHN GIBBON, 
Brigadier-General, United States Army. 
Gen. JOHN C. BLACK, 
Commissioner of Pensions, Washington, D. C. 


(Page 17, Report of Commissioner of Pensions, June 30, 1888.) 


Mr. Chairman, the rules of evidence should be adapted to hon- 
est methods in adjudicating claims. The medical division should 
be presided over by a man of ability and experience, who is in 
thorough accord with the Commissioner. The local medical 
boards should be overhauled and their decisions freed from local 
prejudices for or against claimants, and their action regulated 
upon some uniform principle. 

The papers in every case where a pension has been granted 
should be carefully reéxamined and the case fully investigated 
to determine itsmerits. Every claim thatappears to have been 
improperly allowed should be reopened and steps taken for its 
disallowance, with due notice and a fair hearing given the claim- 
ant. Such administrative reforms would in my opinion save to 
the taxpayers $50,000,000 per year. 

If foreigners are to be dropped from the rolls and excessive 
pensions reduced, that can only come by the taxpayers making 
the issue in theelections and sending men to Congress committed 
tothese reforms. I hope the intelligent press of the country will 
take no step backward in the demand for pension reform and that 
the movement now inaugurated will go forward until every sol- 
dier who is entitled to a pension shall receive it, or until every 
undeserving pensioner shall have been stricken from the rolls. 
This pension question is one of the great questions before the 
country. It is a prime factor in every calculation about the rev- 
enues and the expenditures of the Government. It is bringing 
itself to the fireside o? every taxpayer of the country. It iscom- 
pelling public attention everywhere. 

We can not evade it or escape it. We must take hold of itand 
deal with it as its impertance demands. The country is experi- 
encing agrowing feeling of disgust for the hyena brand of states- 
manship which howls in the graveyards of the past and skulks 
and hides from the light of truth. 

Every honest soldier and every honest citizen will demand 
that Congress shall no longer permit the plea of patriotism to 
be used to cloak the designs of dishonest men. I know it is noi 
pleasant to some to hear the truth about these matters, but I do 
not expect such men to approve of my utterances. The pensioner 
with an honest claim has no better or truer friend than I, and 
the pensioner whose claim is dishonest has no more determined 
foe. 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt the weight of the hand of those who 
thrive by perjury, fraud and corruption in pension matters. I 
know it is a heavy hand, and that it represents a streng ——, 
butif the district which I represent could be sold and delivered 
to such purchasers I would consider defeat in such a cause an 
honor. I have been in this fight for four years, sir, and I will 
be in it so long as I may be honored with a seat on this floor or 
until I see realized my hope of a purified pension list, represent- 
ing at once the honor of the soldier and the gratitude of the Re- 
public. 

















John G. Warwick. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HOR.“ OUWEN SOOQET, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 18, 1898. 

The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to Hon. John 
G. Warwick, late a Representative from the State of Ohio— 

Mr. SCOTT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The grim destroyer does not respect persons in 
reaping his rich harvest. When he cut down the Hon. John 
G. Warwick, of Ohio, he took one of nature’s noblemen. 

A brief acquaintance during the first session of this Congress 
was sufficient to enable me to estimate fully his high character. 
[It was impossible to come in but casual contact with this true 
man without becoming his sincere admirer. 

He was chairman of one of the committces on which I had the 
honor to serve. In this capacity I came in close contact with 
him and we became fast friends. If toknow him so briefly and 
yet to form so strong an attachment for him, what must have 
been the enduring relation existing with those with whom he 
associated for a lifetime? 

Coming into Congress as @ new member, he at once assumed 
that station to which his natural abilities, strengthend by long 
public service in his State entitled him. Ever true and loyal to his 
friends he had theirclosestconfidence. He was always ready to 
serve them to the extent ofhis ability. Having traveled exten- 
sively and being a great reader, he was fully abreastof the times 
in which he lived. 

This tribute, though brief, is yet meant to express @ sincere 
admiration for one who in life was an upright, able, and digni- 
fied gentleman. 


Pensions. 
SPEECH 
HON. LEMUEL AMERMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 15, 1898. 

The House beingin Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10345) making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes— 

Mr. AMERMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill carries the largest appropriation 
ever carried by any bill reported to this House. One hundred 
and sixty-six million dollars are needed to pay pensions to the 
soldiers of this country for the next year. Iam assured that 
this amount is necessary, and therefore [ must heartily support 
and advocate it. 

It is astounding that nearly thirty years after the war is ended 
there are those who strive for political purposes to stir up the 
spirit of strife and in bitter words would fight the war over again. 

There are two classes of statesmen. The only ambition of the 
one class is to promote the peace and prosperity of the country 
and to secure to its people the fr.ilest measure of happiness; the 
other class, if by their words and actions we may judge them, 
have for their highest ambition party success. To the one the 
State is all, to the other party is supreme. In season and out of 
season, upon every proposition, on every occasion, this latter 
class is waging a contest for party advantage. To them truth 
has no sacredness. Every opponentis unenemy. The party to 
which they do not belong is the party in their wordy declama- 
tion whose success brings disgrace, dishonor, destruction, and 
ruin to the country The prejudices and passions of the people 
are appealed to, and their judgments are sought to be bound by 
party ties. 

Sir, in the discussion of this bill this latter class would have it 
go out to the country that the Democratic party is opposed to 
pensions, is unfriendly to the soldier, and is only awaiting an 
opportunity to consign the old, the sickly, the wounded soldier 
to the poorhouse. Nothing could be more untruthful. The 
American people, without regard to party, are a just, a patri- 
otic, and a grateful people. We declare that the pension roll is 
a roll of honor, that it must never be made a roll of paupers. 
Letus purge it from all fraud, butneverdishonorit. Erase from 
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it every unworthy name, and then write opposite all that re- 
mains the country’s gratitude. 

If any declare that the Treasury is too poor to pay these pen- 
sions, to them I reply, we are too rich in patriotism, gratitude, 
and justice nottopaythem. Without patriotism, gratitude, and 
justice we would be poorindeed. Draftsdrawn on these we have 
never dishonored and never will. We of to-day are no less pa- 
triotic than those who, forgetting all but the honor and integ- 
rity of the Union, willingly offered their lives that the Union 
might be preserved. Our patriotism is not that which mani- 
fests itself only in cheers and noise, and retreats when sacrifice is 
demanded. A patriotism that doles its assistance as alms and 
meets the defenders of the flag at the poorhouse deor is not the pa- 
triotism of the American people, be they Democratic or Repub- 


| lican. Show the people that these pensions are duein gratitude 


| to their number or their amount, no matter to which party they 
| may belong. This is not a part 


and justice, and we will hear from them no complaints either as 
y question. They are the ene- 
mies tothe soldier who would make itsuch. Theyaretradersin 
politics, seekers after spoils and office. They are unworthy of 
leadership and dangerous to be followed. Under the pretense 
of defending the soldier they are striving to serve themselves. 

[ repeat, Mr. Chairman, the subject of pensions is not a pa 
question. Itis not a sectional question. The ex-Confederate 
soldier and the Union soldier vote together on this subject. 
Who, whatever be his party, that remembers the trying days of 
the war, or who that has heard or read of the peril of t 
and all it represents, is without gratitude to those who pre 

} 
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served it. They were not partisans, but patriots. General and 
private alike forgot to call himself Democrat or Republican. 
They came in equal numbers from both parties. They fought a 
good fight. They returned to their homes when the war closed 
no less patriots than when in the field. With them the war is 
over; not so with the demagogue and place-hunter. 

With justifiable pride we think of our vast domain upon 
which the sun is always rising and upon which it never sets, of 


| our vast resources of tield, forest, and mine, of our great lakes 








and rivers, and of our ocean coasts with innumerable harbors 
offering us unsurpassed facilities for commerce among the Siates 
and with the world. We think with greater pride of our Con- 
stitution, a little less than inspired, recognizing the equality of 
all men, a great central truth of the gospel, the brotherhood of 
man. We think with still greater pride of our 65,000,000 law- 
abiding, liberty-loving, industrious, thrifty, enterprising peo- 
ple, making this the greatest country on the globe in material 
wealth and opportunity forthe poorest to,prosper and be happy. 
What might this all have been if those who are now pensioners 
had consulted their ease, pleasure, and profit? He who has not 
a world of gratitude for these men is sadly and abnormally deti- 
cient in heart. 

As a rule the veterans of the war are poor. Itis not generally 
their fault. They spent the primeof their manhood in the serv 
ice of their country, not for mercenary reward or the hope of i 
but from patriotic motives. They received but paltry pay and 
that in greatly depreciated currency. This they sent home to 


| wife and family and loved ones who were forced to consume every 


cent of itforsustenance. Those whocame from the Army—alas 
how many thousands never returned—began life anew, withou 
capital, many of them with shattered constitutions and broken 
health, while those who remained at home embraced the stimu- 
lated opportunities, engageu in large enterprises, made profit 
able by the war, and thus laid the toundations for large fortunes 
This is why the veteran in many cases is poor, while many ot 
are rich. 

In justice we owe these old veterans of the war and i i 
lies of those who laid down their lives more than we are paying 
them. In equity they are but receiving what rightly 
them. 

At the time of their enlistment there were express promises 
by those in authority, who had a right to speak and in whom the 
soldier had a right to place confidence, that the wives and ch 
dren, old fathers and mothers, should not be without protec 
and that the lasting gratitude and needed care would be given 
to the sick and the wounded by the country. tis true that thes 
promises do not have the weight of law. and were made with 
any specific authority at the time; yet the whole people, with- 
out regard to party, recognize them as their agents, and by every 
act and deed from that time to this have ratified. these promis 

The great war governor of Massachusetts, John A. Andrew. 
in 186], in a speech to the soidiers of his State as they wer 
about to march to the front, sai 

We stay behind to guard the h stones you have left, and what 
may be the future we will protect th s and the children you leav 
hind. As you will be faithful to the country so will we be faithful to them 

President Lincoln, recognizing these and like promises made 
by Democrats and Republicans alike, said at Gettysburg: 

Let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation's 
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wounds, to care for him who has borne the battle, and for his widow and 
orphans; to do all which may achieve and cherish a just ana lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations. 

These pledges are being fulfilled and let come what may they 
must never be repudiated. 

We paid the bondholder, who in time of the country’s need 
loaned us his money for the prosecution of the war, his principal 
and interest in gold, and never complained of the burden of the 
debi. Our honor, our sense of justice would not have tolerated 
the suggestion of ropudiation in whole or in part in these cases. 
Without a murmur, without a protest, without even intimating 
that the bondholder had paid less that 100 cents on the dollar— | 
at one time I believe but 38 cents on the dollar—we kept our 
promise and paid him a full hundred cents on the dollar. This 
is a cause of gratification and has given us acredit, unlimited, in 
ali the money markets of the world. 

This was not a party question. No one sought to make itone. 
No more is the pension question a party question, and only the 
demagogue and spoilsman seeks to make it one. 

Mr. Chairman, I earnestly oppose all the proposed amend- 
ments, as I am fully persuaded a majority of all my party does. 
The nonresident pensioner, though his disabilities were notcon- 
tracted during the war, has not forfeited his just claim, though | 
in the exercise of his inalienable right of the pursuit of happi- 
ness he has for a time or for all time gone to a distant country. 
A pension is a debt and notacharity. Theabode of the creditor 
in justice can never affect the right and the duty of the debtor 
to pay him. 

The amendment which proposes to cutoff the pensioner under | 
the act of 1890 of all who can not affirmatively prove that they 
are disabled from manual labor and have an annual income of 
less than $600 per year, lalsooppose. A pension is not acharity; 
it is a debt founded upon gratitude and justice. Let this prin- 
ciple once be established inthe minds of the people and pensions 
will be more cheerfully paid. 

I, sir, am in favor of a service pension for all soldiers at some 
age to be fixed. We have granted pensions for service and dis- 
ability to the soldiers of every war in which we were ever en- 
gaged, whether the disability was contracted in the service or 
not, and why should we make any distinction against our latest 
veterans? It is estimated that under existing laws by June, 
1894, there will be on the pension roll 1,200,000. It is estimated 
that at the close of the war the number of soldiers living were 
1,727,353. It is estimated that the number of soldiers surviving 
to-day °s 1,236,076. 

By making a calculation, acco: dir to the tables of :cortality 
for each year, the survivors of the war will be: In 1894, { 209,968; 
in 1895, 1,182,887; in 1896, 1,154,810; in 1897, 1,125,725; in 1898, 
1,095,628; in 1899, 1,064,524; in 1900, 1,032,418; in 1901, 999,339; 
in 1902, 965,313; in 1903, 930,380; in 1904, 894,585; in 1905, 858,002, 
in 1910, 626,231; in 1920, 251,727; in 1930, 37,033; in 1940, 340; in 
1945, none. 

If these tables be correct’ it would add but little to the ex- 
pense to simply grant a service pension to all surviving at the 
age of 55 or 60. It would be but just to the old veteran in his de- 
clining years. It will be but a few years until under the act of 
1890 nearly all of the survivors will be justly entitled to pensions. 

This roll appears large. To some it is the first suggestion of 
the magnitude of the war. Look at the statementof the number 
of men engaged in the war and the number of pensioners on the 
roll will be accounted for. 


Statement of number of men called for by the President of the United States and 
Surnished during the war. 

















Agegre- 
Paia | Sate re- 
States and Territ : |Mentur-| com- duced to 
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Statement of number of men called for by the President of the United States and 


JSurnished during the war—Continued. 








*Colored*troops organized at various 
| embracing all not specifically credited 


assigned. 
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| 18, 706 





| 96, 038 


| 2, 824, 516 
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stations in the States in rebellion, 
to States, and which can not be so 


Now compare this with all our other wars, and you will have 
some conception of the vast army in the late war: 


Statement of the number of military and naval forces of the United States engaged 
in the following-named wars, from the commencement of the war of the Revolu- 


Wars. 





War of the Revolution.|Apr. 19, 1775 
Estimated additional.|...........-. 


Northwestern Indian 
war: 


Gen. Harmer..........|Sept. 19, 1790) 


Gen. St. Clair ........... 


} 
Gen. Wayne........--..-.- B  udahaiiilll wotoion 


Date. 


tion to the commencement of the war of the rebellion. 


| 


| 
To— 





War with France ....... July 9, 1798 Sept 30, 1800} 
War with Tripoli....... \June 10,1801 June 4, 1805) 


Northwestern Indian | 


war: Gen. Harrison -./Sept.11,1811)/Nov. 11, 1811} 


Creek Indian war.....-- 
War of 1812 with Great | 


July 27,1813/Aug. 9, 1814) 


| 
SRE aie ince =c0ee ...-\J une 18, 1812; Feb. 17,1815 
Seminole Indian war-..|Nov. 20,1817,Oct. 21, 1818) 


Black Hawk Indian 


WEE is nnn cmvennnpndiasd Apr. 21, 1831 Sept.31, 1832 
Cherokee disturbance | | 
or removal........--. 1836 18387 
Creek Indian war or | 
disturbance .........../May 5, 1836 Sept.30, 1837 
Florida Indian war-.....|Dec. 23, 1835; Aug. 14, 1843 
Aroostook disturbance 1838 1839 
War with Mexico. ....-- \Apr. 24,1846 July 4, 1818 
Apache, Navajo, and | 
nh i Er 1849 1855 
Comanche Indian war. -| 1854 1854 
Seminole Indiar war... 1856 1858 
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Troops engaged. 








Militia! 
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ae 1, 500) _- 1,500 
30,954) 73,776 7,509 112, 230 
1,500 1,061).....- 2, DEI 
ike oe eh os nih 503 
2, 687\......., 2687 


Time will not permit me to discuss the other amendments. ! 
oppose them all, because I do not believe they will be of any aivan- 
tage to the pensioner, or the people of the country at this time. 

All the old veterans are anxious that the pension rolls should 


be thoroughly purged of fraud. 


I believe the day is coming 


when through their organizations they will assist in doing this 
for they do not desire that those not entitled to pensions should 


be unjustly drawing them. 


We are rich enough, just enough, and grateful enough to pen- 
sion all the survivors of the war entitled to the same. 
for fighting the war over again in wordy declamation has gone 


by. The bloody shirt is no longer valuable in campaigns. 


“he day 


The 


demagogue, whose whole stock in trade is the issue of the past, 
has ceased to draw. The partisan who seeks his own and his 
party's advancement by striving to make pensions an issue will 
fail, for the old soldier well knows that the great popular senti- 
ment of a happy, prosperous people, growing out of their grati- 


tude and sense of justice, makes 


which party is in power. 


Adopting the language of Governor Andrew: 
As they were faithful to the country so will we be faithful to them. 





is pension sure, regardless of 














Pensions. 


SPEECH 


ALLEN R. BUSHNELL, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 17, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.10345) making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BUSHNELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As I understand 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri[Mr. DE AR- 
MOND]. 
amendments to this bill proposed by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, becaus2 I was not wholly for them nor wholly against 
them, and the gentlemen controlling the general discussion, did 
not see fit to grant me the necessary time’ unless I would agree 
to take one side or the other. 

I am of the opinion that the pension laws of this country, and 
the administration of them, need some carefuirevision. I have 
not been satisfied with the proposed amendments that have been 
offered here by the Appropriations Committee, because they were 
clearly imperfect, disjointed and ill-considered. There was not 
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| 000 a year. 
it I am in favor of the | 


I have not heretofore expressed my views upon the | 


a man upon that committee who would say that he believed those | 


amendments were what they ought to be. 

needed perfecting by further amendments. 
they did not jibe and fit together, and into the rest of the pen- 
sion laws as they should, and nobody could tell us, or if they 


Everyone said they | 
In my judgment | 
| served ninety days, but who was never in the least disabled inthe 


could they did not, exactly what the further amendments were | 


to be, or their effect. 

When we touch so delicate a subject as this, one affecting the 
rights and interests of so many individuals on the one hand, and 
such sacred and vital obligations of the Government on the other, 
sonie responsible committee should present their views and pro- 
pose the necessary amendments to the laws; amendments which 
upon their face will bear evidence of having been well consid- 
ered, and which that committee will say they believe to be the 
right thing to correct the wrongs in the existing laws. 
not had that. Therefore, 1 have notfavored the amendments of- 
fered by the committee. 

Knowing the ability and careful character of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] who has offered this amend- 
ment, it having his sanction, and it appearing to me to be well 
considered, correct in principle, and simple and easy of execu- 
tion, I shall vote for it. 


If adopted what would be its effect? It leaves every soldier 


We have | 


who received or incurred any disability in the line of duty, to re- | 


ceive his pension, no matter if he be a millionaire, or what may 
be his income; and it only goes to the extent of requiring a sol- 
dier receiving a pension under the law of June 27, 1890, to make 
affidavit that his income is not as much as $1,000 a year, and 
perhaps the affidavits of two credible neighbors that they be- 
lieve he tells the truth. This can readily be added to the ordi- 


nary pension vouchers now required to be executed, without any | 


additional expense. 

It seems to me that a man who never incurred any disability 
whatever in the military service, in the war of 1861, should not 
yet receive a pexsion if hisincome is over $1,000ayear. Nobody 
in this House questions the fitness of our long-established pen- 
sion system. Its justice and reasonable maintenance is conceded 
by all. But the people who bear its burdens, who pay the money, 
are entitled to demand that there shall be a just and reasonable 
limit to the amount of the pensions paid, and that our pension 
laws, and the administration of them, shall not be perverted to 
political ends and purposes. 

| would like to call the attention of the House to the compara- 
tive size of this pensionappropriation bill. Gentlemen upon the 
other side here, talk about the paltry recognition by this Gov- 
ernment of the Union soldier. Why, sir, the soldiers have been 
treated with the most munificent liberality by this Government. 
The annual pension bill we are proposing to pass here and will pass, 
nobody opposes it, is almost double the whole amount of the cost 
of maintaining the immense standing army of the German Em- 
pire, which keeps armed and equipped ready to take the field 
any day, over 2,000,000 of soldiers, with 500,000 horses, and 3,500 
cannon, with a reserve ready to swell the number to 3,000,000 of 
men, and makes Germany the first military power of the world. 
France keeps up a rival military establishment. We hear about 
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the enormous burdens upon the people of those countries of sup- 
porting the standing armies of Germany and France. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, our pension list alone costs more than the amount 
of the total cost of maintaining both those gigantic standing 
armies. And this is called a paltry recognition of the services 
of our less than thres million Union soldiers. And it is paid on 
their account annually over a quarter of a century after their 
services in the field have ceased. 

Ween our pension list had reached only $35,000,000, James A. 
Garfield, then chairman of the Appropriations Committee of this 
House, felt called upon to apologize for its magnitude, and said 
that in the ordinary course of nature it must soon begin to di- 
minish. Has it done so? Since then it has quintupled. The 
estimates now called for lack only a little of $167,000,000; and we 
are told by the official estimates that we may expect the pension 
list to increase under our present laws, until it reaches $188,000,- 
By the pending bill we shall appropriate $166,400,- 
000 to pay pensions. We know from past experience that this 
will leave us with a deficiency of from ten to fifteen million dol- 
lars to make up; and we have equally good reason to believe that 
the estimated high-water mark of $188,000,000 will be carried up 
to $200,000,000, and probably more. 

Last year when a bill was reported favorably to this House by 
the Committee on Pensions, proposing by a special act to grant 
a pension to a “dependent daughter aged 78 years of a Revo- 
lutionary soldier,” I took occasion to oppose the establishment 
of any such a precedent; and insisted that this Congress should 
not attempt to run a rac? with the Fifty-first or the Fiftieth 
Congress in the matter of passing pension acts. The Fiftieth 
Congress passed 1,058 special pension acts which President Cleve- 
land approved. The Fifty-first Congress passed 1,454 special 
pension acts which President Harrison approved, and besides 
passing the act of June 27, 1890, under which a soldier who 
line of duty, may get his pension even though his income be a 
million dollars a year. And the circulars of Pension Commis- 
sioner Raum showed that he was then issuing new pension cer- 
tificates at the rate of twenty-eight thousand per month. If 
pensions are to be granted to the children of Revolutionary 
soldiers, there will follow-pensions to the children of soldiers 
of the war of 1812, and of the Mexican war, and of the Indian 
wars, and of the war of 1861; and when will the pension list 
begin to decrease? 

There is constant pressure in the direction of more and larger 
pensions, This has been regarded as the direct and only way 
to get solid with the soldier vote. The tendency in Congress to 
yield to that pressure has arisen largely and almost wholly from 
the belief that in so doing they were answering the demands of 
the soldier eiement. 

But I say to you there is nobody to whom the withstanding of 
that pressure is now of more vital importance than the meritor- 
ious pensioners themselves. The burden yearly of $3 per head 
for pensions, now resting upon each person in every community 
in the United States that lives as well and pays as much Federal 
taxes as the average of all the inhabitants of the United States, 
including 8,000,000 negroes in the South, and the paupers in cit- 
ies and the country, can not be much increased without danger 
of a sweeping and too radical a reaction. An extreme of this 
sort in one direction always begets another extreme in the op- 
posite direction. 

Justice and fairness in all our pension laws, and freedom from 
frauds and political ends, in the administration of them, should 
be demanded by everyone who has truly at heart the welfare of 
our pensioners. There is a very general belief that there are 
not a few fraudulent pensioners upon the roils. Most of us have 
heretofore known of some such cases. Thatall such should be dis- 
covered and weeded out, and the pension roll keptaroll of honor 
untainted, is conceded by all. 

The class of pensioners which would be stricken out by this 
amendment, is one who never asked for the passage of a law giv- 
ing them pensions. In all pension legislation, just and reason- 
able discrimination should be made as to the disability to be in 
some measure recompensed, the services rewarded, and the needs 
of the beneficiaries, on the one hand, and the burdens to be im- 
posed on those who are to pay them, on the other. 

In my judgment, our pension laws do not properly discriminate 
in these respects. Their history is that of legislation to sub- 
serve political ends, rather than those of justice to the soldier. 
They are the response to and outgrowth of, such talk as we 
heard to the soldiers at the North during the latter part of 
President Cleveland's first administration, when reverend and 
grave demagogues cried at soldiers’ reunions: ‘‘ Boys, there is 
plenty of money at Washington. The Treasury is overflowing. 
If you don’t get what you want go down there and help your- 
selves.” And then some of the boys wouldcheer.. They did not 
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reflect that on that pian the fellow with two good legs would | go very far back into modern history to find parallels for all of 
get there first, and when there, the fellow with two hands would | the barbarities, and worse than those occurring on either side. 


get twice as much as he with only one hand; that the cripples, 
end they who needed it most would get the least. 

Under the pension laws fraraed in answer to that cry, he who 
is able to press hardest and most persistently his claim, may get 
his pension first and most of it, no matter if he needs it least or 
not at all. 

While | could not favor ths amendments to this bill proposed 
by the Committee on Appropriations because they were ill-con- 
sidered and imperfect, and the scope of some of them T do not 
approve, I do not by any means regard them as an attack upon 
our general pension system and evincing a design to overthrow 
it, as alleged by the Republican side of this House. 

The chief features of those proposed amendments are, the 
transfer of the Pension Office from the Interior Department to 
the War Department; payment of pensions directly from the 
Treasury Department, instead of, as now, through pension agen- 


% 


Who has not tieard of the blowing of Sepoy prisoners from the 
mouths of Enylish cannon in India; the black hole of Calcutta; 
the British prison hulks of our cwn Revolution, and the turning 
loose upon our frontiers of theirsavage allies, whose known mode 
of warfare was the slaying and scalping of our women and chil- 


| dren. Why, Mr. Chairman, itisscarcely more then twcenturies 


cies; medical examination of claimants aud pensioners by special | 


medical examiners appointed by the War Department, instead 
of as now by local boards; uniform ratings for like disabilities of 
pensioners: limitation of pensions granted by the act of June 27, 
1890, to persens whose income is less than $600 a year, and of all 
pensions to the widows of soldiers of any war, to such as were 
married to the soldier within five years after the close of the war 
in which her husband served; no iurther paymentof pensions to 
non-resident aliens except for actual disabilities incurred in the 
service: retention of all over $5 per month of .the pensions of 
soidiers supported in the national homes for volunteers, except 
when applied to the support of his family; public access to the 
pension rolls, to the end that frauds upon them might be dis- 
covered and corrected; and finally, the appointment by the 
Speaker of this House, of a committee of the members-elect of 
the next House of Representatives, to investigate the operation 
and administration of allour pension laws, and report to the next 
Gengress, what modifications and reforms thereof are needed, if 
any. And the chief amendment insisted upon was the transfer 
of the Pension Office to the War Department in order to take it 
out of politics. 

The details of these proposed amendments were confessedly 
insufficient and imperfect; we have had no accurate or reliable 
figures as to the cost or saving, if any, of the proposed adminis- 
trative changes; some of them are otherwise objectionable; but 
neither, nor all of them, would deprive the soldier who incurred 
disability in the service, of any part of his pension. 

There are few but will concede that our pension laws and the 
administration of them, need revision and modification. Iwasin 
hopes that the amendment for the appointment of a committee to 
investigate and report upon those subjects, would prevail. Iam 
not among those who object to a needed measure because it does 
notcome from the right committee. Iam willing to be bossed 
by the Appropriations Committee, if they will only do it well. 
The least judicious man among them may give us wise sug- 
gestions. Butthat amendment has gone out upona point of order. 
Others have gone thesame road, and all the rest have been over- 
wheimingly voted down. There now remains out of the wreck 
of all these proposed amendments, only this modified form’of one 
of them, offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dz AR- 
a to the effect that of those soldiers who did not incur any 
disability in theservice, only such as have an income of less than 
$1,000 a year, shall drawa pension; and this amendment I think 
should be adopted. 

But from the standpoint of a Union soldier, I can not permit 
this occasion to pass by without saying that I deprecate and 
utterly condemn the efforts that have been made by the other 
side in this discussion. to stir up.and aggravate the rebel briga- 
dievs, the ex-Confederate soldiers in this House. And I desire 
to express here’and now, my great admiration for the coolness 
and self control with which those same ex-Confederates have re- 
oeeived the cold-blooded taunts that have been hurled at them. 

The tomb of the dead past has been violated; the war fought 
over again; the horrors of Andersonville and Belleisle por- 
trayed; the *‘ serried columns ” of the Union dead paraded before 
us; and we are told that Stonewall Jackson, that most typical 
old Puritan of those who fought on either side of that war, who 

rayed and fought, and fought and prayed, and gave thanks to 
4 for his victories, at one time was in favor of raising the 
black flag against Northern invaders. 

It might have been truthfully said that on our side early in the 
war, not a few were in favor of hanging every rebel as fast as 
caught. But finally we did not even try anybody for treason, and 
they did not raise the black flag. 

Stonewall Jackson from his s 
precedent for his propesed method of warfare,and worse. Both 
sides might hgve found like precedent for much further 
in the same direction than either proposed. And neither had to 


int, found plenty of Bible | 





ago when it was the regular practice of the most civilized na- 
tions of the worid to kill all prisoners of war except the officers, 
and they were only kept alive for the ransom money that could 
be gotten for them. No war ever was a pleasing and agreeable 
spectacle to contemplate in its details. 

Wer! War! What is war? It is the killing of men; the 
hunting to kill men, and being hunted to be killed; the desola- 
tion of a land: the bereaving of families; the making of widows 
and orphans, and the destruction of the means of subsistence. 
Death, devastation, and ruin—this, this is war. 

The stories thought meet to be told on either side by warring 
peoples, to fire the soldier’s heart with hate against the enemy, 

ave always had in them too much of truth, and much to kindly 
souls revolting. There is a lurking tiger in the human heart, 


| often unknowu and unsuspected by its owner; which when occa- 
| sions rouse leaps forth with all the fierceness of hisnative jungle. 


What brutal and bloody deeds may then be done, with peace re- 


| stored, should not be harshly harrowed over to keep alive the 


hates of war, and foster family broils; and designing knaves or 
fools, alone will do so. 

Seen close and better known, the rebel brigadiers drink less 
blood, than we once were told they did; and they I believe, find 
us Yanks notso well provided with hoofs and horns, as they once 
were taught to think. 

In truth we find the ex-Confederate soldiers within these Halls 
to be among our most conservative, careful economical and pa- 
triotic members of Congress. When a few months ago the 
present Republican Chief Executive, against the judgment of 
some of us, felt called upon to bear hardly against the Republic 
of Chile, none so quick as they to hold up his hands; and on all 
occasions none are more ready than they, to do whatever may be 
necessary to sustain the honor and integrity of the old flag, 
which their fathers and ours together, upheld at Bunker Hill, 
and Kings Mountain, and Cowpens; at Saratoga,and Yorktown; 
on the seas,and the inland lakes; at New Orleans, and Buena 
Vista, and Chapultepec. None here are so invariably opposed 
to extravagance ofeveryform. They have to beso; their hard- 
pressed constituents demand it. Frugality, the art of saving 
itself, has departed from its native heath, the sterile soil of New 
England, and taken up its abode in the South. 

We Northern Democratsare told by the other side, that we are 
now marching with the Confederate column. I answer that this 
indissoluble Union was not preserved for the Republican party 
alone, but for all the citizens of our glorious country, and the 
ex-Confederate soldiers among them; and I am ready to go with 
them, as well as with the negroes of the South, and ofthe North, 
and everybody else, who will march withme to correct all and 
every whit, o the accumulated misrule and mal-administration 
of the Republican party. 

Thatgallant Unionsoldier from Pennsylvania (Gen. BINGHAM) 
may well say as he did upon this floor the other day, that he be- 
lieves the subject of legislation as to pensions to Union soldiers 
would be as safe in the hands of ex-Confederates as anywhere 
else. His fourteen years’ experience and observation as a Re- 

ublican Representative in this House gives him opportunity to 

now whereof he speaks. My ownobservation corroborates him. 
The ex-Confederate soldiers on this floor are entitled to great 
credit for their course in this regard. They in the South take 
care of their own maimed and crippled comrades as best they 
can, help pay the pensions to our Union soldiers, and are often 
too loth to help us prevent or correct abuses of our pension sys- 
tem. The rule among them generally is to leave pension legisla- 
tion to members frum the North; and if existing abuses aré to be 
corrected and others prevented it has got to come from the 
North. 

Those same ex-Confederates are of our own blood and kindred. 
They are in the Union and they are in to stay. Should civil 
strife ever again rear up its gory head among us, which God 
forbid, and there can be no necessity for it, the lines will be 
drawn elsewhere than they were in 1861. 

We have not forgotten the history in process of making thirty 
earsago. Washington was then an armed camp; a cordon of 
ortifications round about it, bristling with cannon; soldiers, 

bluecoats and shoulderstraps everywhere; along the Potomac 
the Union hosts guarding this capital upon whose anxious ears 
the sound of hostile guns often came floating over upon the winds. 
Abraham Lincoln, that typical representative of the common 
people of the border Southern States, and who did more than any 
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other one man to rouse and consolidate the power of the North | No arm of authority was raised against slavery in the States 


and hurl her millions of soldiers upon the armies of the South, 
was then in the Presidential chair. 

We have notforgotter the war 1861, andall that it then meant, 
and stillmeans. Its not difficuit forsome of us to call back the 
memories of that stupendous struggle, the closing scenes of which 
occurred almost a generation ago. For four years the great busi- 
ness of our whole country was war. We remember the anxious 
prelude when ordinances of secesai 
South, and Southern statesmen were leaving Congress; thesnock 
of the first hostile guns, the call for trocps, the rousing of the 
people, the mustering under arms, the departure of loved ones, 
sons, brothers, husbands, fathers, to the front; the sad leave-tak- 
ing, often the last on earth; these we recall. 

For four years the smoke of countless camp fires, the tramp 
of opposing armies, the sound of battle, the wail of mourning for 
the slain, filled the land. 

Those of us who were at the front have other 
We remember the long days in camp, 
learning to be soldiers, the campaign, the weary sleepless march, 
the opening guns of battle, the hurtling shot, the bursting shells, 
the stern command, * Forward ! in line, march '“ and then the 
roar and crash of musketry, the storm of whis.' ug bullets, the 
screaming grape and hissing cannister, the rebel yell, the charg- 
ing foe, their thinning ranks, the repulse, the Union cheer, the 
fixing of bayonets for the supreme moment, and the victory. 
Then the hasty burial of the dead, and the hospitals full of 
wounded. 

We remember, too, defeat and retreat, the blanched cheeks 
at Washington, the cry for reinforcements and the hurrying 
forward of more men. 

For those four years, 
were girded up for war. 
to the utmost tension. 
science were drawn upon. All industries, occupations and pro- 
fessions contributed of their best for its support, and on both 
sides over half a million men perished in the contest. 

Whether we admit it or not, we, and the country, now know 
and recognize the true cause, the meaning and philosophy of 
that war. 
the Confederate 
responsible for that wa: 


memories, too. 


the loins of the North and South alike 
Every muscle and sinew was strained 


‘anks, nor the Southern people, were wholly 
lt was the culmination of the irrepres- 


on were being passed in the | 
| cancer upon our body politic, is extirpated and gone forever. 


the regular drill, the | 





All the resources of human skill, art and | 


Neither the men who wore the gray, and fought in | 


sible conflict in our laws, a remnant of the world old conflict be- | 


tween freedom and slavery, civilization and barbarisn. 

The colonies from Massachusetts to Georgia had implanted 
in them, almost foreed upon them by the British crown, a large 
share of whose perquisites were then a share of the profits of the 
slave trade, that old relic of barbarism, human slavery. Our 
fathers recognized it as a great evil, but left it in our national 
constitution to be disposed of by the several States, believing 


that under the prevalent spirit of libertyin this country it would | 
While it was retained in the mild | 
climate and richer soil of the South, where slave labor could be | 
profitable to large owners, it did become ex- | 


gradually become extinct. 


made temporarily 
tinet in the poorer soil of the colder North, where it wa 
cheaper to hire needed labor during the pressing season than it 
was to own it and support the laborer and his family the year 
around. The thrifty Northern slaveholders found it most prof- 
itable to sell their slaves South; and so they got rid of slavery 
as a matter of economy. 

3urdened with the incubus of this great evil, which cursed at 
once the slave and the slaveholder, the South, with all its supe- 
rior natural advantages, proved a laggard in material advance- 
ment, and the North greatly outstripped it in the race of prog- 
ress 

It was not that the practice of slavery itself was always as bad 
as it was painted. The mutual confidence, faithfulness and af- 
fection often existing between the slave and his master and fam- 
ily testify the contrary. But the possible evils, etc., inhuman- 
ities that could and often did grow out of it were appalling. 

In the full blaze of the enlightenment of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it came to pass that, while 
right of those States where slavery existed, 
they saw fit, 
fined to its then limits; that there should be no more slave ter- 
ritory in this free Republic; and Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President on that issue. 

Then arose secession, and drew after her more than a third 
part of the stars from our political firmament, with the avowed 
purpose of dissolving our glorious Union, and establishing & Ssep- 


to deal with it as 


arate slaveholding republic out of a portion of this fair heri- | 


tage from our fathers. 
The mighty war of the rebellion followed, and slavery met its 
death in the contest. Truly 


God moves in 3 mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform. 


we of the North conceded the | 


we yet thought that this great evil ought to be con- | 


| ber 


| tional esecutcheon has 


| Saviour Jesus Christ,” 


| over 








where it then was, but slavery attempted to secede, and slavery 
was swept from off the face of all our land. 


It was done at an enormous sacrifice, but who shal! say i 
was net worth all it cost? That blight which wherever it ex- 
isted, impoverished and dried up the fountains of wealth, that 


ighted and. robbed of manhood and w omanhood, four millions 
of human beings—terme: by JchnWesiey ‘“ the sum of a:! vil- 
lainies,”—-a constant threat against our well being, a malignant 


&. 


Along the pathway of human progress lie buried the bones of 
slaughtered millions. All great and continued national wrongs 
against humanity, ever have had, and ever will have, sooner or 
later, their atonement in blood. 

Victor Hugo, in his ‘‘Les Miserables,” makes the dying cia 
conventionalist of the French revolution say to the good bisliop 
in answer to the atroc ities of 1793, *‘ Yes! The brieaalities of 


progress are called revolutions. When they are over, this is 
recognized. The human race has been harshly treated, but it 


” 


has advanced.” Yes! Our great civil war was a harsh remedy; 
but through it our couniry has advanced. That great wrong 
against human liberty, in view of which Thomas Jefferson said, 
‘*T tremble for my country when I reflec* that God is just, and 
that His justice can not sleep forever,’ has been abolished, by 
the supreme law of the land. The one great blot upon our na- 
been effaced. The foundations of our 
grand ‘‘ government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” have been broadened and deepened, and laid more sure, 
in the great principles of human rights, and our country made 
free in fact, as in name. 

The Union preserved, slavery abolished, peace restored, the 
cause of strife removed; twenty-eight years of unexampled prog- 
ress and development in all that makes a nation great: recog- 
nized by the powers of earth as one of the leading factors in the 
world’s affairs; no threatenings of foreign foes; no whisperings 
of internal discords; government for the best good of the masses 
of the people and of our whole common country now recognized 
and accepted by all; these, all these, now testify to the benef- 
icent results growing out of that sad dispensation of Providence 
and the inestimable value of the noble lives, given in it to their 
and our country. We will ever cherish their memories; and no 
ex-Confederate soldier raises his voice against giving liberal pen- 
sions to their widows and those dependent upon them. 

On Fame’s eternal camping ground, 
Their silent tents are spread; 

And Glory halos all around 
The bivouac of the dead. 


But — we do all honor to our heroic dead who wore 
blue, nor yield a single laurel from their crowns, let us be 
to the hoot who wore the s gray. The y, too, were brave soldie 
and honorable foemen. Though antetales n, they yet be lieved i in 
the justice of their cause and prayed to the same God for suc- 
cess, as did we. 

[ have at home a copy of the ‘‘ New Testament of our Lord and 
pretty well preserved. It was presented 
to me in 1861, by the pious ladies of Platteville, Wis., when 
our company left therefor the war. I have also at home another 
copy of that same sacred book, bearing more marks of use. It 
once belonged to J. V. Myers, of Company A, Ninth Regiment 
Louisiana Volunteers. Under his name init isthedate, July 16 
1862, and it says: ‘‘ When at home, is at Homer, Claiborne Par- 
ish, Louisiana.” I picked it up as I stepped over hisdead body, 
when we fell back from our attack on Stonewall Jackson's divi- 
sion entrenched in the railroad cut, across the ground fought 
on August 30, 1862, at the battle of Second ‘Bull Run. It 
lay close by his side, where it had fallen from his dying hand. 


the 
ee 


| Had I fallen on that field, my testament would have been found 


His he carried with him 
His glazing eyes looked uponit, and he only parted 
Which was 


in my trunk over here in Washington. 
to the last. 
with it when his nerveless fingers relaxed in death. 
the better Christian? Whose the better intentions? 
On which side he and his comrades fought was the accident of 
birthplace and associations. There is no bitterness at heart be- 
tween the veterans who wore the blue, and those who wore the 
gray. The Yanks and the Johnnies who were long thrown into 


| close proximity on the picket line, or in the trenches, soon became 


trustful and considerate enemies, and no truce made for trade 
and barter between them was ever known tobe violated. 

When that overruling Providence which shapes the destinies 
of nations gave final victory to the Union arms, they accepted 
the situation, returned to their homes and their peaceful pursuits, 
and no attempt towards organization to repeat the struggle has 
ever been heard of among them. And now when they annually 
decorate the gravesof their falien comrades, they do not forget to 
bestow some of their choicest flowerson the graves of our Union 
dead, so many of whom lie buried in their Southern clime. 


CTT Set 
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If they, defeated, can be thus magnanimous, we, victorious, 
can surely afford tobe equally generous. They are our country- 
men. 

Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of our dead, 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment Day: 

Under the one the blue, 
Under the other the gray. 


Senator JOHN SHERMAN well said in his speech made at Nash- 
ville a few years ago: 

The courage, bravery, and fortitude of both sides are now the pride and 
heritage of us all. 

Nations have their birth pangs. The history of the world 
shows no nation ever to have achieved greatness, without inter- 
nal strifes and commotions, as well as struggles from without. 
England had her thirty years’ war of the roses, and later Crom- 
well and her Roundheads and Cavaliers; France has swam in the 
blood of her revolutions ; Germany, Italy, Spain, have had their 
turnings and overturnings; nihilistic bombs are a constant men- 
ace to the throne of Russia. And shall we expect our great 
American Republic to wholly escape the internal ills that nations 
are, and ever have been, heir to? 

Thus far our storms and trials have but strengthened and de- 
voloped the thewsand sinews of our youngnation. The vigilant 
patriotism of her sons has proven equal to every emergency. 
May those who come after us down through all the centuries to 
come guard well the sacred trust which we bequeath to them, 
under the watchword of liberty and eternal right. From all the 
memories of the past let us here and now, take renewed faith in 
the future of our country, ever remembering, that though we 
may sometimes see— 


Wrong appear to triumph. 

And error claim the throne, 
Yet over all, is God, 

Keeping watch above his own. 
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Pensions. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH H. O’NEIL, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 15, 1898. 


On the bill (H. R. 10345) making appropriations for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1894, and for other purposes. 


Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to call the attention of the House to 
a few figures on this question of pensions, so that the people of 
the country may judge whether this pension system is exceeding 
its original intention and the promises originally made. 

It appears by the statement submitted by Dr. Ainsworth, the 
head of the record and pension division of the War Department, 
that the total number of men who enlisted in the Union Army 
during the war of the rebellion was 2,865,028, but a large num- 
ber of those were reénlistments, and this number, variously es- 
timated, has been age by him at 543,393, making the actual 
number of men in the Army during that war, 2,128,948. 

The total number of enlistments in the Navy and Marines was 
105,963; this, too, includes a large number of reénlistments and 
iransfers from the Army; and after deducting these it leaves 
84,417 individuals actually serving in the Navy during the war. 
So that in the Army and Navy the total number of men was 
2,213,365; and of these 1,727,353 were alive at the termination of 
service, excluding deserters. 

The greatest strength of the Army, according to the same au- 
thority, was on May 1, 1865, when it numbered 38,632 officers 
and 961,884 enlisted men, making a total of 1,000,516 present and 
absent. And the grewtest number reported present at any time, 
not at the front, but present at all stations of the Army, was 797,- 
807 men. Now, the total number of men on the pension rolls on 
January 31, 1893, was 742,173, and there is no question that be- 
fore the close of the present fiscal year there will be more men 
on the pension roll than there were at any time at the front 
during the war. 

For the sake of comparison let us look at the history of pen- 
sions granted for other wars and the number of men who were 
enlisted in them. It will surprise many to know that there were 


309,791 enlisted men in the Revolutionary war; of course many 
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of these enlistments were reénlistments, perhaps 50 per cent. 
In the war of 1812 there were 576,622 enlistments, regulars, mili- 
tia, and naval, and it is true that perhaps 50 per cent of these 
were also reénlistments; so that, taking the total number of 
soldiers and sailors in all the wars previous to the war of the 
rebellion, which was 1,115,811, it is safe to estimate that there 
were at least 720,000 individuals in the army and navy in all 
wars previous to 1861. 

Now, up to January 31, 1893, the total number of pensions 
granted to the enlisted men in thos: wars was 96,153 or 1 in 8 of 
the total number of individuals, and the total number of pen- 
sions granted up to that time for all classes was 172,298,or 1 in 
44, while there will be only 200,000 men at the end of the fiscal 
year of the survivors of the late war who will not be on the 
pension roll and the proportion of pensions granted up to to-day 
over 700,000 pensions to a total enlistment of 2,800,000, or 1 in 4, 
and July 1, 1893, it will be 1 in 3 of total individuals in the service. 

Not less instructive is the statement of the amount expended 
for pensions up to date: 


Total amount expended from July 1, 1860, to 
RD A D5 onto a wk Bag inka wore ede So os 
Amountappropriated for present year-_------ 


$1, 418, 348, 211. 91 
158, 800, 437, 75 

1, 577, 148, 649. 66 
Now, the total amount paid for all pensions 
for all wars up to June 30, 1861, was_.-...-.. 
For pensions on account of war of 1812 since 





80, 738, 327. 06 


ME eid cil ar wir ofall adn what icataet eieticd inh aan 40, 964, 408.27 
For pensions on account of Mexican war since 
Pe icaaiaili hacia Ait tien dail ial ests el eh tant 11, 843, 394, 32 


And to cover periods not covered by reports 
EN PUN ik ds iv ctevn dwsianse sds, 


16, 500, 000. 00 


Making a total amount expended for Pa 
for all wars, excepting the war of the re- 


ROSA. enttindes <subbnesdin<4sncmeaminiios 150, 046, 129, 65 


or about ten millions less than will be paid out during the cur- 
rent year for pensions, and in a period of over one hundred years 
about one-tenth of the amount expended on account of the war 
of the rebellion in thirty years. 

Now, it is not true that any attempt is being made to deprive 
anyone who deserves or who needs a pension of what they now 
receive; but when the appropriation for this one item is one- 
third of the total expenditures of the Government, and from the 
way it is growing, will soon be half of the total expenditures, 
no honest soldier will find fault at any attempt to keep the 
Government to a strict compliance withits pledges and no more, 
nor will any honest soldier find fault if attempts are ‘made to 
purge the list of those who neither deserve nor need a pension. 

The wholesale denial that many who neither deserve nor need 
pensions are on the pension rolls needs no repetition here, when 
there is not a community in the country which does not contain 
some of them well known to their immediate neighbors; and we 
have good evidence from Republican officials that pensions are 
sometimes granted to those who should not receive them, and 


; this is well shown by a letter of Hon. J. A. Bentley, a Republi- 


can Commissioner’ of Pensions under President Hayes, to the 
Secretary of the Interior on February 4, 1879, he said: 


In each of my three annual reports I invited attention to the defects in the 
system now provided by law for the adjustment of pension claims. The 
assage of the act of January 25, 1879, a greatly emphasizes the necessity 
or immediate and efficient legislation in that direction, and I tserefore 
again allude to the subject. 

The present system, being entirely ex parte in its proceedings, furnishes 
extraordinary facilities for the successful prosecution of fraudulent and un- 
meritorious claims, thus inviting vuhe presentation of that character of 
claims. 


* * © * * 


As the law stood previous to the passage of thearrears act the temptation 
to fraud was very great, but since that act it is many times increased. 
Then the claims were comparatively few in which any considerable sum of 
money would be the immediate reward of a successfully prosecuted claim, 
but since that act every invalid claim allowed, as well as many of the other 
classes, will have in it from several hundred to several thousand dollars due 
the claimant at the first payment. 

It isestimated by those best informed that there have been not iess than 
$2,000,000 paid out annually for fraudulent pensions. In my judgment the 
estimate Ts below rather than above the actual amount. 

With the temptation to the commission of fraud so greatly increased and 
the road to the Treasury easy through ex parte proceedings, the conse- 
quences can easily be foretold. Not only will the people be taxed to pay an 
annual tribute to the unworthy amounting to several millions of dollars, 
but with so many claims pending and still to be presented, and the avenues 
to the two or three hundred persons, more or less, who are charged with 
their adjustment open to the approach of interestei parties, it will be little 
less than a miracle if extensive official corruption does not follow. 


x * 


No stronger letter could be possibly written than this, and yet 
no man will dare claim that either Mr. Bentley or his adminis- 








tration of the Pension Bureau was hostile to the honest, deserv- 
ing pensioner. That the system was not corrected as suggested 
by Mr. Bentley, but was steadily growing worse, was conclu- 
sively shown by ‘the following extre 1ct from a letter written by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Noble, to Commissioner Tan- 
ner, and transmitted to Speaker REED, of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress: 


The irregularities that marked the allowances for increase and rerating 
in the aforementioned claims were violations of the afor: smentioned estab- 
lished ruling of the Department and of the foregoing section (4698}) of the 
Revised Statutes; and the action of the Secretary was taken in the prem- 
ises, after careful deliberation, with a view of correcting the irregularities, 
asserting the true practice of the Department, and maintaining the integ- 
rity of the law itself. The necessity of correcting such irregularities in the 
administration of the Bureau of Pensions became obvious, in order to pro- 
tect the pension system itself and do justice to the mass of equally honest 
pensioners and claimants—its deserving beneticiaries—regardless of either 
political influence or | alg ng favor. 

In reply to the inquiry as to whether any action has been taken in rerated 
cases to recover the money wrongfully allowed and paid, I have to state 
that, upon full consideration of the matter, the conciusion Was reached that, 
under the circumstances relating to the financial ability and responsibility 
ofa number of the beneficiaries, it would be impracticable to recover by 
litigation or otherwise the money that had been actually paid. However, in 
two cases in which pensions were rerated upon a manifestly erroneous con- 
struction of law by Commissioner Tanner, viz, the cases of George J. Bond 
(certificate No. 49779) and James E. Engle (certificate No 79852), the pen- 
sions Were suspended to abate the overpayment. 

It does not conclusively appear to what extent all the rerated employés 
were directly concerned in rerating themselves. Certainof them, no doubt, 
obtained by personal solicitation undue advantages or priority in the ad- 
judication of their cases by reason of their respective official positions, and 
more favorable action was evidently secured by such means; but these facts 
are not demonstrated a the face of the record itself in all the cases that 
have come to my attention. 

The following is a list of rerated employés who have been dismissed from 


the Bureau of Pensions, their dismissal being based upon considerations ap- 


pertaining to a correct public service: 


Frank A. Butts. 
John E. Carpenter 
James B. Coit. 
James E. Engle. 


Smith. 
Barton. 
Squires. 


James E. 
Philip KH 
Joseph c 


William Goodlove. 
William H. Hel ee: 
William J. Hilligoss 
Henry A. Phillips. 


The following persons resigned in compliance with requests based upon 
considerations growing out of the illegal rerating of their pensions: Hiram 
Smith, jr., William N. Barnett. 

It is proper to say that in some of the cases of rerating the beneficiaries 
themselves were not so directly engaged in the matter as were others in their 
behalf. Owing to these and other extenuating circumstances the facts as 
ascertained dic i not seem to justify the dismissal of all who were rerated, 
nor any hasty action upon the question of their continuance in office. The 
cases of some are yet held under consideration by the Department. 


Very respectfully 
JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 


Hon. THOMAS B. REEZD, 
Speaker of the Hous: of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
These men were romoved bazause, being placed in office to 


look after the pensions of others, they neglected the claims of 
others until they had rerate] their own pensions and had distrib- 
uted amongst forty-six employés of the Pension Bureau in five 
months $58,610.79. It is but fair to the present Administration 
to say that Mr. Tanner, who, touse the words of Secretary No- 
ble, made a ‘‘ manifestly erroneous construction of the law,” 
shortly afterwards ‘‘ allowed” to resign. 

One would think, to hear some of the talk that is heard, that 
an attempt was being made to destroy the whole pension system 
but search the records of the speeches made in opposition to the 
proposed amendments and not a single argument has yet been 
advanced specilically against one of them. 
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Was | 


The bloody shirt has been waved, a chance has been given for | 


those whose political capital is professed love for the soldier, 
and who vie with each other in their efforts to accede to every 
demand made, worthy or unworthy. But the great bulk of the 
people realize that the war is over and are glad of it. They 

want peace and the blessings of — e, but they are in favor of 


placing some limit to a pension roll, and not have it, asat pres- | 
| all the acts passed up to and inclu ling the 


ent, showered on the just and the unjust, the deserving and un- 
deserving, the rich and the poor, without discrimination. 
A careful psrusal of the amendments will show that no at- 


| than $600. 
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has been termed brutal, unmanly, and everything else, and yet 
no man has yet dared to say it was not honest. Of course, 1 1ueh 
sympathy can be made out of this proposition, and those who 
oppose it will, of course, extract from it all the sentimentality 
possible without touching the merits of the case. And yet it 


is much more liberal than the legislation of the Republican 
Congress in 1870, when they passed the bill pensioning the 


widows of the war of 1812. That bill provided that no such 
widow should draw a pension unless she had been married pre- 
vious to the treaty of peace for the war in which her husband 
served. That Congress had in it some of the ablest generals of 
the Union Army, and they thought then that such a ruleshould 
be established. 


It is not pleasant of course to take away a pension from any 
widow; there is nearly always a sorrowful story connected with 
widowhood which appeals to all hearts. This is as truc of the 
widow who married the civilian too young to go to the war as 
it is of the widow who married a soldier after the war was over. 


aid she 
marries 


for worse, 
She who 


The woman who marries does it for better or 
must trust to God’s Providence for the result. 


the civilian may marry a man broken down in health. She too 
may be compelled to mind her hus band in his ilines3, and she, 
wh-n he dies, has no pansion to look forward to. And yet, in 
right and justice she is as mftch e ntitle :d to a pension as is the 
vidow who married a soldier years after the war was ove 

The amendment would perhaps take ~ 0 widows from the 
roll; not more, possibly less. In the same naighborhood waere 
those 40,000 wiaows live, there are at least 2 2,000,000 widows at 
least as needy as the 40,009, but not having equal rights and 


privileges with them under these laws. 

To hear the debate on this amendment one would naturally 
believe that it was a sympathetic gratuity to a needy person, 
and if that policy is to be the policy of the Government then 
the 2.000,000 widows not on the roll should be allowed t>» come 


in. The woman who allowed her husband to go to the war, the 
mother who allowed her son, and the girl who was engaged to 
be married, and kept her promise after the war was over, are 
entitled to pensions and no man will ever try to take them from 


Let me 
publican 
than the 


them, but further than this the pensions should not go. 
repeat that the restriction placed on widows by the R 
Congress in 1570 was mueh more stringent in its terms 
one proposed by the Committe: on Appr opriations. 

To the other proposition but little need be said in addition to 
what has already been said. That is the amendment which pro- 
vides that no one shall be paid a pension under the act of 1890 
unless disabled for manual labor and unl income is less 
This would not strike a poor m3n anywhere, and yet 


ess his i 


one would think that the proposition contained in the amend- 
ment was to rob every deserving pensioner under the law. Ef- 
forts have been made to befog the issues and evs rything has 
been discussed except the proposed amendments. 

The act of 1890 was passed to take care of those who were not 


able to take care of themselves on account of their disabilities, 
and yet men who have large incomes are drawing pensions under 
that act, while the people of little or no means are taxed to pay 
them. Nor is the effort to restrict the payment of pensions any 
new legislation. Section 4707 of the Revised Statutes for the 
payment of pensions to dependents provided: 


} , a 


That the pension allowed to any person on account of his or her 


| ence, as hereinbefore provided, shall not be paid for any period d ring 
which it shall not be necessary as a means of adequate subsistence 
Does anybody claim that this provision, placed on the statute 
| books between 1862 and 1873, was hostile to the real soldier: 
In the payment of pensions to — of soldiers it was many 
years after the war before pensions were made permanent, and 


tempt was made to either take away a pension from a deserving | 


or a needy pensioner, but that in addition to that not a single 
thing was proposed but what has been done by other Congre 
for the same classes of pensioners. 

The amendment to compel inmates of soldiers’ homes to sand 
all in excess of $5 a month todependent relatives or else turn the 
excess into the Treasury to help maintain them was put into the 
bill in the Forty-seventh Congress, a Republican House, with- 
out division. 

It is advocated by the best people conversant with the man- 
agement of the homes. 
you believe that it is a crime to take away any part of the sol- 
dier’s pension, even if in addition to that pension you feed him, 
clothe him, and house him, and so increase immeasurably the 
Soldiers’ Home pensioner over the man outside. 

The amendment to pay no pensions to widows unless they | 
were married previous to five years before the close of the war 


esses 


| eral were the 


But the voters of to-day would have | 


act of 183 provided 


that a widow should only be entitled to a pension for five years 
after her husband’s death. [suppose that woul l be termed brutal 
by those anxious to scatter the money in th> Treasury on sym- 


pathetic grounds rather than deserving ones. 
A single section of the old !aws will show how much more lit 
ameniments proposed by this committee than any 


of the laws granting pe sions up to 1837. Sec:ion 1639 0f the Re- 
vised Statutes is as follows 
If a person, whether officer or soldier, belonging to the militia of any State 
and called outinto service of the United States, be wounded or sabled 
7 


while in actual service, he shali be taken care of ani 


lic expense 


for at the pub 


As wiil be seen, it was to take car of those wounded or 

disabled in actual service 
The act of 1886 was passed to prevent any woman from g-tting 
the increase of pension from $8 to $12 a month unless she was 
marr ied previous to the passage of the act, and the act June 
, 1890, was passed prohibiting any widow from drawing a pen- 


sion under its provisions unless married previous to the passage 


» only 


oO. 
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of that act. So that the whole history of pension legislation is 
full of laws restricting the payment of pensions, when it wrs 
found that they became too severe a strain on the Treasury, to 
those who deserved and needed. 

There are very few people not looking for votes or pensions 
who will not admit that reform in the system is demanded. 
Very few who know anything-about the locality of the pension- 
ers but admit the difficulty of securing reform, and the follow- 
ing tables are submitted to show in some measure where the 
pensions are paid and the difficulty of securing relief from un- 
deserviug pensioners: 

State t showing the number af pensi ner 
vi es on the rolls De embd 
UNITED STATES. 


eac h State and Territory of the 
2e”P 31, 1892. 


Number. States and Territories. Number. 


17, 628 
300 

9, 28 

19, 069 
1) 034 
83, 311 
3, 769 
1, 430 
98, 916 
3, 247 
4,212 
92, 563 
3, 774 
1, 359 
5, 084 
18, 0417 
6, 848 
747 
9, 911 
7, 265 
4 901 
13, 184 
27, 481 


Alabama...- 

Alasia Territory 

Arizona Te rritory ala 

Arkausas 

Calif rnia 

Colora - - 

Connecticut - 

Delaws: ure ie iad Ria anes 

District t of Columbia __- 
lorida ....-. 

Georgia 

Tdaho 

Illinois __. 

Indiana. ... sills when oie 

Indian Territor y. 

Tow: * idvaand 

ene is = 

Kentucky ... 

Lovisian ’ | 

Maine. - 19, 080 | 

Maryland..... | 12, 926 | 

Massachusetts 40, 003 

Michigan ... 44, 048 | 

Minnesota... .. 15, 206 | 

Mississi,pl-.-. 3, 169 

Missouri 51,079 | 

Mon ana 1, 078 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

; New Mexico Territory. .... 

thoi ba enmee 4,582 || New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 

|| Ohic 

7 || Oklahoma Territory 
Oregon ....... 
Pennsy ivania. 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota -.. 
Tennessee -- 
Texas 
Utah Territory 

| Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Nwnher of pensioners in each State and Ter ritor y of the United States on the 
rolls June 30, 1892, and the amount paid for pensions during the fiscal year 1892 
in each State and Territor ¥v. 


States and Territories. betas Amount. 


TATE iio. 60 divin heidn cc ccwsdcuue wits cesvevensameons $400,729, 44 

Mianita Territory ...... ... 2... one. -se< 2, 226. 80 

Arizona Territory 65, 268. 

SL chitnind oe pondonnwhe eresancume wees ceaghbh gonnlin 1, 470, 903. 

California 2,204, 984. 6f 

Colorado 656, 697, 9 

Connec vy ut 1, 288, 256. 8: 

Delaw: 433, 252. 66 

District of Columbia - 1, 632, 861. 

Florida 319, 021. 
Georgia 274, 117. 68 

Idatio 113, 628, 

Dilinois 9, 343, 996. 

Indiana - 10, 435, 529. 

pW 244, 621. 

Towa 5, 8310, 988. 

Kansas 6, 986, 591. 03 

ike ntucky- art Silene 4, 495, 812. 11 

Louisiana......- 494, 120. 08 

Waine 3, 272, 112. 77 
faryland . 2’ 154. 775. 56 

Massachusetts. -. 6, 319, 957. 66 

Michigan 7, 471, 548. 90 
Minnesota 2, 155, 095. 89 

Mississippi 853, 432. 37 
Missouri - 7, 780, 516. 86 

i hit ondin weaess 148, 259. 83 

Nebraska . 2, 486, 030. 038 

Nevada... - ara 35, 409. 30 

New Hampshire . 415. 40 

New Jersey 7, 656. 31 

New Mexico Territory , 340, 88 

New York -... 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma Territ: ry 

Cregon..... 

Pennsvivania.... 

Rhode Island 

South Carclina.._. 

South Dakota..... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah Territory 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

I BEEEEREDS isn cnn nas aemecanene Pale e: MIM SD. a. 

Wi.consin ... ai a 

Wyoming 








rs 
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Statement of the number of pension claims of all kinds on file in the Bureau of 
Pensions, January 1, 1392, with the number on file each month from that date 
to January 8, 1893. 


Origin: a |original | June 27, 
invalid. | widows. | 1890. * 
| 


| 


815, 133 | 
304, 697 | 
292, 458 151, 307 
287, 454 ¥51, 651 | 
286.720 | 152, 636 
278, 732 152, 987 
270, 442 153, 000 
266, 874 152, 498 | 
268, 483 150, 699 
266,610 | 150, 208 | 
250, 82% 157, 801 
241, 654 156, 652 
236, 322 155, 590 | 


Total. 


Itnere: vse lAccrued. Nurses. | 


151, 163 
151, 328 


873, 801 
880, 622 
865, 434 
852, 246 
845, 262 
833, 743 
817, 429 
811, 997 
806, 897 
807,177 
796, 440 
730, 425 
770, 425 








* Also filed under tormer acts. 


No patriotic citizen would object to this roll, large asitis, were 
the people on it all deserving or all needy, but when itis shown 
that there were 937,650 on tes roll January 1, 1893, and that 
there were pending 7 770,425 eases, of which about 400,000 are 
originals, and when it is remembered that the law as ‘at pres- 
ent. on the statute books enables almost anyone to get a pension, 
it does seem that someone should try inthe interest of the de- 
serving and the needy soldiers to ery out, “Halt!” 

That and that alone has been the intention of the amendments; 
that and that alone was what would be effected by them; to pro- 
tect them in the enjoyment of what no one will ever attempt to 
deprive them was what was aimed at. And the necessity for it 
is seen by the fact that to-day the pa:*ment of pensions calls for 
one-third of all the money appropriated by the Government. 
When these eight hundred thousand elaims on file January 1, 
1893, are adjudicated there is no doubt that it will take one-half 
of all the money spent by the Government, and when the people 
are aroused to this fact, with the knowledge they have that 
undeserving peop.e are drawing pensions for which they pay, 
then comes the danger that in the attempt to purge the list in- 
justice may be done to worthy pensioners. 

These amendments were offered in no hostile spirit to proper 
and liberal pension legislation; they were offered in the belief 
that good pensionsshould be granted to those who deserve them 
and whoneed them, and did not affect a single soldier drawing 
@ pension under any law but the act of 1890, which law has been 
misconstrued and misapplied until the scarred and wounded 


| veteran who draws @ pension for wounds in the service is to-day 
| placed below th 
| State in which he enlisted. 


»man who never went beyond the borders of the 


Pensions. 


SPEEOH 
or 
HON. DAN WAUGH, 
or 
In THE Hovst oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


INDIANA 


Wednesday, February 15, 1893 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (ff. R. 103845) making appropri: vtions for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WAUGH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: [am greatly obliged to my colleague from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Grout] for this opportunity of placing on record, in 
behalf of the soldiers and their many friends of the district 
which I have the honor to represent on this floor, my earnest 
protest against certain provisions of the pending measures and 
the proposed amendments thereto. 

I did not expect this crusade upon our pension system and the 
surviving veterans of the late war would come so soon. I sup- 
posed it would be withheld until the party of our friends on the 
other side of the House had been fully installed in power and 
in ee of the field. In es Tseem to have been mistaken. 

The inspiring spectacle we were permitted to witness in this 
Chamber on the Sth day of this montit, the public declaration 
under the forms of law of the election of Grover Cleveland as 
President of the United States, so inspired and emboldened our 














friends that they could not wait, but upon the same day forced 
the conflict by precipitating these amendments upon the House. 
Mr. Chairman, it does seem to be in the order of the eternal 
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fitness of things that the declaration of Grover Cleveland’s elec- | 
tion as President should be immediately followed by a declara- | 


tion of war upon the old soldiers whose service to their country 
made it possible that the declaration of his election as President 


might be made: also made it possible that these gentlemen who | 


would now rob him of the paltry recognition the Government 
has given him might occupy seats in an American Congress. 

I am indeed gratified to know that these amendments came 
here without’ the indorsement of a single Republican, but 
came here by Democratic votes of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, who either represent strong Democratic districts or are 
accredited with serving in the Confederate army, and none of 
whom served inthe Union Army. 


During this entire discussion these walls have constantly re- | 


echoed the charge so recklessly and flippantly made of corrup- 


tion in the Pension Office and fraudulent pensions, while we on | 


this side of the House have been persistently, in the face of these 
groundless charges, demanding a specific charge, the name of a 
single undeserving soldier that is drawing a pension, and up to 
this hour no indictment with specific charge that would stand in 
the court of a justice of the peace has been made. 

These wholesale charges are made for the only purpose of cor- 
rupting the public mind and bringing the pension system into 


disrepute, so that they may be sustained by public sentiment | 


in their efforts to invade the Pension Office and strike from its 
rolls over 200,000 deserving pensioners, for the only crime that 
they served in the late war and their pensions were granted un- 
der the act.of 1890. The object of our friends is to apply the 
knife to the old law claims and to strike down, if possible, the 
actof June 27, 1890. 

My friend, Mr. MUTCHLER, while delivering his speech the 
other day, in speaking of the abuses of the pension system, cour- 
teously yielded to me to ask him the following question: 

Mr. WAUGH, If there are abuses in the pension system, does not the gen- 
tleman believe they have mostly grown out of special acts of Congress? 

Mr. MuTcHuLER. Iwill say tomy friendthatin my judgment in this country 
at no time was there ever a law enacted more vicious and which has robbed 
the people to a greater and more unwarrantable extent than the act of 
June 27, 1890, andi say furtherthat with the Pension Bureau construing that 
act as it has been construed—— 


Mr. Chairman, I will say that there may be possibly a few 
fraudulent pension claims, or pensions granted to undeserving 
soldiers. lt would be almost a miracleif there were not, taking 
the large number of claims adjudicated. 

There is no one who would strike from the rolls quicker than 
I would a fraudulent claim when clearly established. I do not 
believe, however, there are any more fraudulent claims granted 
in the Pension Office than there would be in the same number 
of claims against the Government for any other purpose. Some 
one suggests Southern warclaims. The justice and equities of 
the two classes of claims are so different they should not be men- 
tioned in the same day. 

Taking the strict rules of practice and evidence established in 
the Pension Office in the prosecutions of claims, I believe there 
are hundreds upon hundreds of claims of deserving soldiers re- 
jected to every unworthy one allowed. 


FORFEITURE OF NONRESIDENT PENSIONS. 


Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration forfeits the pen- 
sion from and after July 1, 1893, of all nonresidents who are not 
citizens of the United States, unless such pensions are based upon 
disabilities contracted during the war. 
by the Chair to be germane to the measure now under discussion 
I desire at the proper time to submit an amendment thereto. 

My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. O°NEIL] told us in his re- 
marks that this provision was intended to cut off the pensions of 
persons who came from other countries, notably Canada, in the 
closing months of the war, and enlisted for the large bounties 
that were then offered, and at the close of the war returned to 
their homes, and were never in fact citizens of the United 
States. 

If that was all there was of this provision of the bill we might 
reach an agreement, but as I understand the proposition it is 
much broader thaa that. It forfeits the pension of nonresident 
widows, whose husbands died of woundsor disabilities contracted 
in the war, thus discriminating between the soldier and his 
widow. It does not stop there. It deprives the American-born 
citizen, who may have remained a citizen of this country for a 
quarter of acentury after the war, no matter whatthe length and 
character of his service. 

I see from the last annual report of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions June 30, 1892, that there are 3,412 pensioners residing in 
foreign countries. I see one podr wanderer has found his way 
In fact there is scarcely 


to Corea, another to the Fiji Islands. 


If this provision is held | 











| barism, and that a large majority of the Union sol 
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a nation on the face of the earth but what has a representative 
of the great American Army that fought for the preservation 
of the Union. I will by permission of the House append to my 
remarks a table showing the number of pensioners residing in 
the different foreign countries. 

Mr. Chairman, | have that appreciation for the services o 
these men that I believe tl the American citizen who, th 
hour of the nation’s peril, went out upon the field and staked 
his life upon the issue that his country might live, and per- 


ot 
Leet 





formed faithful service in the war, now that the war is over and 
he has been granted a pension under any act of Congress his 
Government should not nowy turn prison walls to him and hold 


7 


over his head the threat of forfeiture of his pension should h 
depart. No, sir, it should follow him wherever he may go, 
to the uttermost partsof the earth, and } him the pittance of 
a@ pension it owes him. [Applause.]| 


even 


BY 


CUTTING OFF 200,009 PENSIONERS 


One of the proposed amendments takes away the pension of a 
soldier granted under the act of 1890 unless he can show that he 
is disabled for manual labor and his anuual income is less than 
$600. Also the pension of a widow who married 
more than five years after the close of the war in which he 
served, 

Why should the soldiers of the late war be compelled to go 
through the doors of the poorhouse to get a pension? Why 
should they be singled out as the special objects of the wrath of 
our friends on the other side? Why not impose the same bur- 
dens and restrictions upon the soldiers of the Mexican and other 
wars? 

There are over 15,000 veterans of the Mexican war still li 
and on the pension roll. The Mexican soldier may draw a per 
sion under the law if he served sixty days in the Army or ] 


the soldier 





acti 
ayy 


| of the United States, in Mexicoor on the coast or on the frontier 





thereof, or.en route thereto. If he is subject to any disability 
or dependency, whether it originated in the service or not 
equivalent to some cause recognized by the pension laws as 
a sufficient reason for the allowance of a pension, or is or ma 
become 62 years of age, and this Congress has passed a 
which is now a law, increasing the pension of Mexican sol- 


D1lil, 


| diers, and my friend from Georgia{ Mr. LIVINGSTON |and others, 





who in the interest of economy propose to cut off the pensions 
of the soldiers of the late war, voted for that measure, which 
will add an additional expenditure on account of Mexican pen- 
sions of about $1,000,000 a year. 

Now, I cast no reflection on the Mexicansoldier. I honor him 
for the gallant service rendered his country. ButI repeat, wh; 
is this.distinction made between him and the soldier of the 1 
bellion? Is it because a large majority of the Mexican soldiers 


| live in the South and the result of the Mexican war was the giv- 


ing of aterritory large enough for an empire to bondage and | 
diers li 
the North and the result of the c in which they wer 
caged gave a continent to freedom and civilization? 
Pensions for service and disabilities, whether contracted in 
the service or not, have been granted to the soldiers of all the 
wars from the Revolution to the rebellion. About 60,000 were 
cranted on account of the War of the Revolution; over 57,000 


miliet 





on account of the war of 1812 with Great Britain. The same 
class of pensions have been granted tothose who served in all 
of our Indian wars. Why, then, should the soldiers of 1861 be 


cut off? Were their services not as valuable and their perils and 
hardships as great as of the soldiers of other wars? 

We must not forget the magnitude of that struggle. 
sent into the ranks of the Union Army 2,778,304 men. I holdin 
my hand a statement taken from the official records of the num- 
ber of men furnished by each State and Territory, also a state- 
ment of the number of troops enlisted in ali other wars in which 
this country has been engaged, which I will by permission of the 
House append to my remarks. 


. 
v¥c 





Mr. Chairman, that vast armv of men crowding each other in 
camp, thrown against a gallant and determined foe of equal 


] ; 


numbers, and crushing each other in 2,00) actual battles, must 
have resulted in a great waste and desti of their physical 
powers and vital forees, bringing on premature old age, and deaths 
of thousands upon thousands, who can not under tl 
evidence and practice in the Pension Office trace the origin of 
their disabilities to the service. 

Mr. Chairman, I deny the assertion so often made on this floor 
that a pension isa gratuity, a giftto the beneficiary. I believe 
it to be one of the highest obligations resting upon the Govern- 
ment, above the law of contracts, which it is morally in duty 
bound to pay. The Government hes paid the very last farthing 
of the bond in gold tothe bondholder. It hes paid and holds 
itself bound to pay for all damages inflicted by its armies to the 
real and personal property of loyal citizens of the South. 


uction 


ie ruies oO! 
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I respectfully ask, is not the obligation as binding upon the 
Government to pay the damages to the sacred persons and lives 
of its defenders inflicted during the war as to pay for horses, 
mules, and every conceivable species of property injured or taken 
during the war? 

As to the other branch of the amendment, namely, to cut off 
the pensions of all widows who failed te marry soldiers within five 
years after the close of the war in which they served, I denounce 
as unbecoming this great nation and the most heartless proposi- 
tion ever submitted to an AmericanCongress. Just think of it! 
When death robs her of her husband the Government steps in 
and robs her of her support and drives her and her children over 
the hill te the poorhouse! 

I want to tell my good friend from New York, who leaped into 
the breach of this discussion with such reckless vehemence, 
that it is true these women can not vote, but they have legions 
of sons and friends who can and will vote to rebuke this day’s 
proceedings. 

SOLDIERS’ HOMES MADE PRISONS, 


The provisions ef the bill require that the managers of the 
National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers shall deduct 
the excess above $3 monthly of the pensions of all inmates of 
the home and cover the same into the Treasury, unless such 
inmate has a wife, minor child, or parent dependent upon him 
for support at the time of his admittance to the home. In such 
case the managers of the home sha!! apply the excess of pension 
above $5 each month to such support. 

This provision makes no distinction between inmates of the 
home who are properly applying their pensions to the necessi- 
ties of themselves and familics and the spendthrift who is spend- 
ing his pensions in saloons and in riotous living. I[t places all 
under the same ban. It punishes the innocent for the crimes of 
the guilty. 

The question of the proper application of the pensions of these 
inmates should be left to the discretion of the managers of the 
homes and not arbitrarily controlled by Congress. This pen- 
sion when paid to the pensioner or his agent becomes his abso- 
lute property, a3 much so as the farm of my friend from South 
Carolinaj Mr. SHELL|whosits before me. Congress has no more 
right to confiscate the prop rty of an inmate of the Soldiers’ 
Home without due process of law than it has to confiscate the 
farm of my friend. 

To cut the pensions of the inmates of these homes down to $5 
a month would be a detriment to the Government. I know of 
inmates in the Soldiers’ Home at Marion, Ind., near my district, 
who remain in the home during the winter months, and with 
the accumulation of their pensions during that time are en- 
abled to leave the home through the summer and fall months 
and support themselves, thus relieving the Government of their 
support at least two-thirds of thetime. Cut their pensions down 
to $5 per menth and they will be imprisoned in the home all the 
time at the expense of the Government. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


Mr. Chairman, the second amendment offered to the bill pro- 
vides for the appointmentof one hundred and twenty special ex- 
aminers, to which may be ajded a detail of special examiners 
now inthe Pension Office. These examiners, in conjunction with 
local examiners, may perform theduties now imposed upon the 
present board of examiners, and that such special or local ex- 
aminers shall not serve in the Congressional district in which 
ihey may reside; that these examiners are to-receive a salary of 
$1,500 per annum with traveling expenses. 

laminformed that there are no special medical examiners now 
in the Pension Office that can be spared from the work of the office. 
Therefore we would have one hundred and twenty special ex- 
aminers appointed under the bill with an equal number of local 
examiners, making a board of examiners for about every three 
Congressional districts in the country. It is apparent that this 
is not sufficient to do the work. 

During my short time in Congress I have had scores of ap- 
plications from soldiers to procure orders for their examination 
at their homes, they being unable to even travel to their county 
seats. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, $1,500 a year to a physician who 
is required to abandon his practice and leave his home will not 
give us that degree of skill that the necessities of the case demand. 
Speaking for the medical boards of my district, ae | are com- 
o8ed of honorable men, standing in the front rank of their pro- 
Lesion Not one could afford to accept a piace under the provi- 
sion of this bill. This bill would relegate the whole business to 
physicians who have no business, quacks and adventurers. 


PENSION AGENCIES. 
Mr. Chairman, one of the provisions of the pending measure 
abolishes our present system of pension agencies. This is notin 


the interest of the pensioner or the Government. There never 


‘was @ time in the history of the country when the same amount 


of money was disbursed as there is now disbursed through our 
present system of pension agencies with as little cost and loss 
to the Government. To make all payments through the Treas- 
ury Department you must increase the force of that Department 
to the extent that it will increase the expenditures of the pres- 
ent system. Besides, it will delay the payment of many pen- 
sions not only days but months. 


TRANSFER OF THE PENSION OFFICE TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


The proposition to transfer the Bureau of Pensions to the rec- 
ord and pension office of the War Department and authorizing 
the President of the United States to designate an officer of the 
regular Army, whose rank and pay shall be that of a colonel, 
who shall exercise all the powers and perform the duties that 
are now exercised by the Commissioner of Pensions, and to des- 
ignate two officers of the Army with the rank of captain to per- 
form the duties now imposed upon the First and Second Deputy 
Commissioner of Pensions, I also oppose. 

It is claimed this transfer will take the pension question out 
of politics.- Mr. Chairman, this discussion has done more to 
bring it into politics than the administration of the pension laws 
under any Department could possibly do within the lifetime of 
any pensioner now upon the roll. 

Why should the Pension Office be presided over by a regular 
Army officer to the exclusion of all other classes of citizens? It 
is not a military office, but an office that calls for the discharge 
of strictly civil duties, and foreign to the education and duties 
of men engaged in the arts of war. We have a regular Army 
officer now as the custodian of the records of the volunteer army, 
holding his place under a law forever excluding any volunteer 
soldier or citizen from the position. 

Why take these records written by the armies of Grant, Sher- 
idan, and Logan, by force of law, away from men who helped to 
make them and hand them over to aregular Army officer, whose 
name perhaps docs not appear upon them and possibly was not in 
the war, or ever sawan enemy of his country under arms. 

Why turn the Pension Office over to the regularArmy? The 
advocates of the proposition tell us that it is in the interest of 
the soldier. I have failed to hear that he has asked for such a 
favor. This covering is too transparent to hide the main object, 
which lies in the hope that if the Pension Office is transferred 
to the War Department and put under the control of regular 
army officers such strict rules of practice and evidence would be 
adopted in the adjudication of claims that it would be almost 
impossible to establish a claim for pension. 

The Pension Office should be presided over by a man possess- 
ing qualifications for the position, whose only ambition is the 
faithful discharge of his public duties, having due regard for 
the interest of the pensioner and the Government, and not by an 
army officer who would prostitute the position for his own per- 
sonal ambition for promotion over worthy officers in the actual 
service. Promotions in the Army should be made for heroic 
deeds upon the field or in order of seniority, and not for gallantry 
in holding down the official chair in the Pension Office and dis- 
ciplining refractory clerks, which is said to be so much needed 
in that office. But Gen. Raum promptly and properly refutes 
and nails to the wall the uncalled-for insinuation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not belisve in this species of class legisla 
tion. I believe that every office in the Government should be 
open to every citizen of the United States, to aspire to, unpro- 
scribed by class or legal restraints. Neither do I believe in the 
policy of making details from the Army to fill the civil offices of 
the country. It isdemoralizing to the Army as well as the pub- 
lic service. 

A PACKED COMMITTEE. 


This bill authorizes the Speaker of the House to appoint a 
committee consisting of five members-elect to the Fifty-third 
Congress to inquire into and investigate the operation of all 
pension laws, whether there should be any modification of said 
laws. By permission I will append to my remarks, for the ben- 
efit of the proposed committee, a table showing the amount of 
pensions drawn by over 600,000 pensioners. 

Now, L. have no objection toa fair committee investigating any 
Department of the Government. What I object to is, in being 
compelled to try the case before a prejudiced jury, some of whom 
have expressed their opinions upon the issue to be tried. If 
this means an impartial investigat.on, why not appoint a joint 
committee of the Senate and House, or appoint the committee 
from members of the Invalid Pensions Committee of the House, 
which has jurisdiction in all pension matters? Give us a com- 
petent jury and let the trial go on, and we will be content with 
the verdict. 
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REFORM IN THE WRONG PLACE, 


Our friends say the pension roll is too large—I presume the 
same objection was raised to the muster roll—and that the appro- 
priation must be cut down in the interest of the poor taxpayers 
of the country. It is not the poor taxpayers who are v'aging 
this war; it is the money centers and wealth of the country, 
joined with the-prejudices still lingering in the South, spoken 
of by my friend from Georgia the other day. 

The pensions are paid by the wealth and aristocracy of the 
country, from duties paid on-luxuries, such as champagne, high 
wines, tobacco, and cigars, and go immediately into circulation, 


stimulating the channels of trade and in the end benefiting the | 


entire country 

Our Democratic fr iends in the last campaign promised the 
people retrenchment and reform by reducing the tariff and the 
expendituresof the Government. They failed to tell them, how- 
ever, their plan for cutting down expenditures was the cutting 
down of the pension rolls. The appropriations of the first ses- 
sion of this Congress tell how well they have kept their promise. 

Now, I want to say to the gentlemen on the other side, you 
have commenced to reform in the wrong place. If reform is the 
real object, why not let pensions alone and apply the knife to 
the sugar-bounty appropriations? You promised to repeal the 
law and told the farmers they were as much entitled to a bounty 
for raising wheat and hogs as the planter of Louisiana was for 
‘aising sugar. You have failed even to attempt its repeal, 


presumably for the reason that two-thirds of that appropriation | 


goes to the South. 

Why notcut down the river and harbor appropriations? They 
constitute about one-third of the annual value of all the pensions. 
They are the most clamorous and demanding pensioners upon 


the Government we have. They never die and their disabilities | 


seem to be constantly increasing. [Applause onthe Republican 
side. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 


APPENDIX. 


Number of pensioners in each foreign country on the rolls June 30, 1892, and the 
amount paid them during the fiscal year 1892. 











Countries. | No. Amount. 
‘ os 5 de ioe i 
Argentine Payette. sna dieias kek ig oe plete i Tab asides | 1 | $645. 33 | 
Australia... sdidsg eieipas Mag ie accichsiicn soeede: ; 21| 3,149.20 | 
Austria- Hungary srasn taint shichabinik aleiesol whose ard oladbedihn ws ate acl 1 | 144. 00 
III sare «ci crisis ns Wa bib eibaaamh@ninek as dap in Aer aaesieaiana ties dub cabs aaa ll 1, 650. 00 
ERE ABS RI, CREED BY. RAE GS TR TE 2 311.00 | 
EES oid a oS clue do aha Bubs 4nqd vobdiits sak becheninat pete 4 478.13 
ENON a. oi nsin ahh sles exnesdtVateal wes Wan kath glk acanalrdae dba 27 | 1, 927. 60 
atin a a Se estan’ abhi cette’ tena eegnette oe 3 | 180. 00 
SS 5 on caigs abpmons anced inched ois eect ated aigak ae 1,759 | 246,980. 75 
Tee ee ne cahbaenande 1 | 72. 00 
Chile Seabecdd cuccacceeheinaeradsd tsus i waadicekmabeme 8 | 797. 93 
NIN os 5. cu dauihisctaionticeaiiMceie nhc dainciiedempaineis 8 565. 87 
i a ici 1 360. 00 
8p ll RR SE ES | dae SS andine: oeguhanbeanobaig | 7) 744. 00 
yo rem Pet. <6 nade Rati lc Hwee back Seekers SukpuSaheee tae 17 | 2, 699. 20 
MMi cg ft. .25Sdas evap dekatagdanbeccins phe code 1 | 98. 00 
a i a eli el 67 | 8, 747. 15 
nn cai ed ast, weuG aE ban 583 | 80,354.27 | 
ANE 08 cohen es Glee ted whee ose 618 | 85, 004. 02 | 
III. 3 icc) sina. ca pidcatcacoupecswert ous neous ees. 1 | 96. 00 | 
Ne RANI 8. CaN ET ELTA EERE ag | 17] 2124.00 
MT bs ondtbn beau ny Rke  ebindn$ cede eins tial eeat ees 1 111.47 
NGG Witton Web nkalescesscd net igh oo ete eul dad ndade aceon 29 3, 845. 91 
WEE banda tegen calc = ace'e sudow' Mau c weeds pnaa as Oe oct 6 432.00 
at ined daicn Reeth es cidnk ad pip didiettinanalpadionmsiinlthe 1 360, 00 | 
SEL: cots a cusuWeds ava aduniod cetuiah ode edan ce oatnsedieeiie = 2 288. 00 
Malta ......... iidkn cies ke awe cabbinahehabnads akaek pesdaaee eee 2 144. 00 
NEI Sic nda cides < dclntlbucguwesthdh dies OMI anaduk we cdGmed Q 456. 00 
Te 41 4, 860. 25 
RR ee Gee Se as ee ee ged 14 1, 954. CO 
New Zealand.......=......-. ib chen é cn nbe Leb ka sceeniaees | 4 324. 00 
CERI nei) tt a ae ee gay 2 351. 00 
i ale re dwiee bt eoetiai | 22 2, 246. 00 
I la Se ee waumaiaiiatenl 1 54. 00 
NE eo ene | 1 240. 00 
Ni hi Pe | 1 207.00 | 
IN ey chi debit calen aiblark kine cOt Meinmins oiitdnn gibdbenrsdcdilan 6 855. 00 
SeeReeEe KROES RUD TIOIEND (on... ou sv edwicee waleab vcacedecunecaces 1 288. 00 
I ee On a ea ns eee 33 4, 221.47 | 
PP IIINS vai oe etl de ws ote eNO ou ne Bales aks ee dak tes 7 9, 302. 10 
PR ig RE aS i LSE SR EE ay Ee a aa 14 1, 890. 00 
Ws abt dea Osan aawness ck back ep ats 8,412 | 469, 256. 65 





Cents. | Cents. 
ee 2 a! Baa eens EY Ree ae ep 263 
ee Ee TAA Se PR US. ath 33} 


CP ili cnknns adinitnics ovens | ENOMEE Vikedwleniadva 40 





Statement of number of men called for bythe President of the United S'ates and 
Surnished during the war. 











Aggre- 
Aggregate wate re 
\— eemepejadeuies sees — men (UCC tO 
States and Territories | Paid | a three 
Men fur-| com- | years 
Quota. |‘pished. | muta-| Total. | stand- 
tion. | ard. 
EERE pinctbeb alate abe 2, 007 | 56, 776 
New Hampshire .............-.- ¢ 692 | 30, 849 
Vermont - pinetiy lonauihiabientl i 32, O74 1,974 29, 068 
Massachusetts - i pe era | 139,095 | 5, 318 | 124, 104 
PRE SIs nck oe atne wovodnn 18, 898 463 17, 866 
Connecticut........... WEE S* -| 44,797 | 1,515 5 
a te | 18, 197 | 
TI oo inion so ote eke. maps | ‘ 4,196 | 
Pennsylvania..............-- | 387, 9: 28,171 | 
OOD © 560s Get co bonddods 2, 1, 386 | 
PRI 04 cecnntevdnenccetanns 70, 965 | 5, 6: 3, 678 | 
Wess VitME® ...0ckcnec-ccace 34, 463 32, aie 
| District of Columbia .......... 13, 973 5 338 
Ohio ... i setpiknaoniiialiap te te cevah 508 323 313, 180 6, 479 | 
ID ciichilitiin eieththishitilnrn depend <piaen 199, 738 | 196,363 4 | 
Rh. ah ket he a cee emma 244, 496 259, 092 55 
I  icihs posh wndas bed eowe 9%, 007 87, 364 2,008 | 
I Be osc cin diice anid 109,080 | 91,327 | 5,097 | 9, 
Mirinesota-----..--..--- 82... | 96,326 | 24,020} 1,032 | 19, 693 
lowa . gl ai lhe a a 79,521 | 76,242 67 | 68, 630 
ina... ......... 122,496 | 109,111 |.....--. 86, 530 
Kentucky ........ ss cimetidine: | 100,782} 75,760 | 3,265 70, 832 
ESE TS SEI Pe I 12,931 | 20, 149 2 18, 706 
| i ace 1,560} 31,092 |... _._. 26, 394 
pS Ei ees 780 <5 = 7, 836 
North Carolina...........-- 1, 560 3, 156 3, 156 
Calif ornia ah a ca ani = 15, 725 |... 15, 725 
Nevada........ Rte a as ee Wo tile ae 1, 080 
RS oa a ee Siete Rene lobisadns } 1,773 
Washing ton Te rritory eS ; a UE Rclnslshnmae Od4 
Nebraska Territory ............/-... cca  Ehconhe i 2,177 
Colorado Territory .........- ae tae G98 bccwane 3, 697 
Dakota Territory . ee oe Ee A, 8 ee asd enc. | 206 
New Mexico Territory. hl -aespiSteca is clnnaine | 4,432 
Bh a a Be ee od | 1,611 
WU a he ee Ge 1, 290 
RMN ine ocec cca hc 5, 224 |... .... $654 
aging coed uN) tks cata PE ii a: M45 
Texas. li erie ee and BME Anctiieneael 
Indian a Se es 78 5s 
| Colored troops*.. 2 00, 337 | ........] 99, 337 








Total....................-./2, 763, 670 |2, 778, 304 | 86,724 |2,865,028 | 2,324, 516 
i 
i 


*Colored troops organized at various stations in the States in rebellion, 
embracing all not specifically credited to States, and which can not be so 
assigned. 


Statement of the number of military and naval forces of the United States en 
gaged in the following-named wars, from the commencement of the war of the 
Revolution to the commencement of the war of the rebellion. 


| Date. Troops ¢ engaged 
at 35 lesa sant a aieiaied 
< } y a 
Wars. Regu-| aulitia : 
| From— To— eo ; |Na Total. 


| lars. | volun- 
} | teers. 


War of the Revolution.|Apr. 19, 1775, Apr. 11, 1783)130,711| 58,750) 15, 000 








Estimated additional .|............-|.-.-..-.....- Fase 105, 330). . 309, 791 
Northwestern Indian | 
war: | | 
| Gen, Harmer.......... Sept.19, 1790)............- S20; 1, 133}..... 1, 453 
| J Se Be meas ivbcinviaeinduds Pddtek ett ; >, 300 
Set es eh Een ee Aug. 3, 1795) 2,843 a saan j; 5,230 
| 
War with France...-.... July 9, 1798 Sept. 30, 1800). ...../.-...... 4,593 
War with ‘lripoli.-.-.._|June 10, 1801 June * 1805 sikeinhasteumal 3, 330 
Northwestern Indian 
war: Gen. Harrison ..'|Sept.11, 1811 Nov. 11, 1811 250 660) ...... 910 
Creek Indian war-..--.-.... July 27,1813 Aug. 9, 1814 600| 13, 181)__.. 13, 781 
War of 1812 with Great | 
I lt celal ai June 18, 1812|Feb. 17,1815) 85,090) 471, 622! 20, v00 576, 622 
Seminole Indian war ..'Nov. 20,1817, Oct. 21,1818) 1,000 6, 911; _. 7,911 
Black Hawk Indian 
| I ds sintnitet: 0 tnt: ipl Apr. 21, 1831 Sept. 31,1832) 1,339 5, 12 6, 465 
Cherokee disturbance 
or removal............ 1836 1837 9, 494 ), 494 
| Creek Indian war or | 
| disturbance .... ...... May 5, 1836,Sept. 30, 1837 985, 12,483 13, 418 
Florida Indian war..... Dec. 23, 1835! Aug. 14, 1843) 11,169 29,953) __. 11,122 
Aroostook disturbance 1838 1839 ee ae 1, 506 1,500 
War with Mexico....... Apr. 24,186 July 4,1818) 30,954) 73,776) 7,500 112,230 
Apache, Navajo, and | 
a) kl Se eee 1849 | 1855 1,500; . 1,061)... 2, 561 
Comanche Indian war.. 1854 | eee) aes 508}. ....- 503 
Seminole Indian war... 1856 | 8 6 kak 2, 687}... 2, 687 


The foregoing table give estimates of quitsunens s only, and not of the ac- 
tual number of individuals engaged in any particular war. An allowance 

| for reénlistments, transfers, etc., would give a much smaller number of in- 
| dividuals than the table indicates, even for the warsof short duration, es- 
' pecially where militia and volunteers were employed. 
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To illustrate; In the war of the Revolution a very large proportion of the 
persons who served rendéred from two to five terms, or ‘‘tours,” of service. 
The enlistments for the Army of 1775 all terminated at the close of that year 
or at an early date in the following year. Theenlistments in the establish- 
ment for 1776 were for one year only, and all terminated at the close of that 
year or early in the following year. 

A large number of the men of 1775 reénlisted in the establishment of 1776, 
and probably nearly all who remained fit for duty again entered the Army 
at some time during the war, either in the Continental establishment or in 
some one of the militia organizations which were called out for short 
“tours” of service. The establishment of 1777 was composed of men who 
enlisted for three years or the war; considerably more than one-half for 
three years, very many of whom at the expiration of such enlistments again 
entered the service for terms of six, eight, cr nine months. In the militia 
the number of enlistments represents a much smaller number of individuals 
than in the regular ‘‘Continental establishment.”’ 

The “tours of duty ’’ were short—from thirty days to three or four months 
—and it appears from statements in pension claims that the same individual 
in many cases served on from five to cight such “tours,’’ including some- 
times two or three “tours” or a war vesselor privateer. It is probably safe 
to say that the 309,791 enlistments reported in the table do not represent 
more than half that number of individuals. 

It wii be noticed thatin the war of 1812 about five-sixths (?) of the “‘ troops 
engaged’ were militia or volunteers. The “tours” of service of these 
militia organizations vavied from less than fourteen days to two or three 
months. It is well known, thatthe same person rendered several successive 
tours of such servico, and it is not probable that the number of individuals 
who served in that war will amount to more than 50 per cent of thenumber 
of enlistments reported in the table. 





Antioption. 


SPEECH 
HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 1, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 7845) defining “options ’ and “ futures,’’ imposing special 
taxes on dealers therein, and requiring such dealers and persons engaged 
in selling certain products to obtain license, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BROSIUS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Speculation in the commodities of commerce by 
honest methods is not inimical to the public interests or incom- 
patible with commercial integrity. It has been a characteristic 
feature of commerce from the earliest ages. It is said to be the 
handmaid of enterprise, and I do not doubt that to curtail the 
legitimate operations of one would seriously cripple the other. 

Until a comparatively recent period the opportunity for specu- 


lators’ operations was furnished by the difference in price of the | 


same commodity at different places. Buy where it was cheap and 





sell where it was dear was the universal maxim. Then intelli- | 


gence traveled with leaden foot, and the means of communication 
were so imperfectand transportation so hazardous that great risks 
wereinvolved, great profits made or great losses sustained accord- 
ing as the market turned. 

It required herculean efforts sometimes to surmount the diffi- 


culties encountered in the pursuitof + sage ar It is said that | 


Rothschild went personally to Waterloo to witness the battle. 
The stakes were too great to dependuponagents. He witnessed 
the fall of Napoleon, hurried home, and took his place at the 
stock exchange, bought heavily, and made a fortune out of his 
knowledge. 

The modern development of speculative enterprise, with all 
the excrescences which disfigure it, and the parasites which prey 


upon it, are the offspring of modern improvements in communi- | 


cation and transportation. They belong to an age of steam and 
electricity when intelligence flies on electric wing and commod- 
ities are transported with aspeed and safety only possible to such 
an age and its marvelous instrumentalities. : 


that supposes that all speculation is immoral and detrimental 
to the public welfare. Every new venture inthe field of experi- 
ment isin a sense a speculation. Every invention requiring 
outlay of money ani an expenditure of brains is in its way spec- 
ulative. The app’ication of steam to locomotion, electricity to 
the transmissior. of intelligence, or any and all of the great 
achievements in applied science, in the development of our in- 
dustrial civiliztion were speculations before they became in- 
vestments. 

A writer has curiously suggested that the voyage of Columbus 
over a trackless ocean was the most colossal speculation in the 
annals of human enterprise. Ferdinand and Isabella put up as 
margin the cost of fitting out the expedition, and their profit 
was the western hemisphere. . That was indeed a first prize. 
But said another, ‘‘ The paraliel goes further; like many other 
speculators they finally lost all they had gained.” 

So the merchant buys in advance of hisneed. The real-estate 
dealer buys to sell for a higher price. A contractor engages to 
build a house before he has a brick or a nailtoputintoit. Great 
manufacturers forecast the coming conditions and supply them- 
selves in excess to escape the anticipated rise in price. This is 
all speculation, but it is legitimate. It harmsnoone. It quick- 
ens enterprise and brings blessings upon its wings to the human 
race. 

But with the development of facilities for speculation has come 
the desire to engage init. Nothing is more contagious than the 
mania for money-making, and no disease more merciless. It 
makes itsvictims both blind and deaf. A successful draw in 
the Louisiana lottery throws from their poise a hundred men 
and stampedes acommunity. Thatfirst prizes have been drawn 
by a few is proof enough that auy one may have equal luck. 

The possibility of acquiring wealth without toil has begotten 
an intense desire for wealth thus acquired. The mushroom 
fortunes sometimes achieved have snared many people, the un- 
tainted virtue of whose years had not sounded the depths of the 
danger which lurks around the “ stock boards ” and in the “ grain 
pits.” 

These places are the arenas wherein sordid and turbulent pas- 
sions, and even virtues prostitued, contend for gain. The un- 
certainty and risk involved produce the excitement which dis- 
arms the moral purpose of men, and makes them yield easily to 
the solicitations ofavarice, which lures its votaries by flattering 
them with hopes of profit, and men of all classes, from lords to 
lackeys, join the innumerable throng who pursue with hotfooted 
zeal and intense and blind enthusiasm the South Sea bubbles of 
delusion, which at last engulf nine-tenths of them in irretrieva- 
ble ruin. 

I would not like to say myself, but it has been said by others, 
that these exchanges, together with their legitimate offspring 
the bucket shops, will be remembered by our posterity as the 
Germans remembered the robber castles of the Rhine, whose 
brigand chiefs levied black mail upon every passer-by. 

GROWTH OF SPECULATION. 


So vast has been the growth of speculative operations that 
figures can scarcely express the aggregate amount, in terms of 
dollars and cents, of the transactions in a single year in the ex- 
changes and on the curbstones of this country. Take all the 
listed stock in all the States of this Union, and multiply each by 
ten thousand times as many sales as occur accompanied by a de- 
livery and you will still be short of the number of fictitious sales 
that are made in a single year. 

Take all the busheis of grain produced in the United States 
and multiply each by a thousand times as many sales as are 
made for actual delivery and you are far from the number of fic- 


| titious operations in which phantom grain figures as the genuine 


mote places are known to the quick scented and sagacious in- | 


telligence of modern operators all over the land in a short time. 
A few moments at most suffices to chronicle any fact at any point 
within the widely extended circle of commercial operations. 
Astute and trained men utilize this knowledge and forecast the 
state of markets not alone in different places, but at different 
points of time in the same place. This has extended the field of 
speculation. 

The difference in the price of a commodity or stock now and 
thirty days hence is the great fact with which the speculatoy 
has to deal. The man who possesses the greatest knowledge, the 
acutest intelligence, the deepest penetration into the mystery of 
markets, and keeps in most constant contact with the telegraphic 
wire, makes the surest forecast and deals on the narrowest mar- 
gin of risk. 

If to his astuteness and sagacity he can add the means of 
manipulating the markets to make his venture prosper, he en - 
joys adominion in bis professiov which may yield him fortune 
aud fame. So that I am free to say that it is a misconception 


; ; ig 15 ie | product of the soil. 
The causes which produce fluctuations in price in widely re- | : 


Take any hundred bales of cotton and the dockets of the gam- 
bling pit will show a hundred and fifty contracts for that hun- 
dred bales. That is, transactions to the extent of 15,000. bales 
would be entered into on the base of one hundred from the time 
of its first sale by the producer until it goes into bona fide com- 
sumption in the spinner’s factory. 

The statistician of the New York Produce Exchange testified 
that nine-tenths of its dealings were purely speculative. 

The same fact is more graphically illustrated by a comparison 
of the quantities of produce actually brought to New York in 1882, 
with what was nominally sold. These are the figures: 








Produce. Receipts. Sales. 
TT asi stliii eatan tbh im pip Agi dasocaci bushels..| 44,736,000 647, 147, 000 
PI ts< i compen dmagaipacean vee mane bushels..| 16, 399, 000 443, 091, 000 
TITIE tati atl: ergot ceiadaemnhdaeiasd bushels._| 15,905, 000 150, 524, 000 
ERIE AAA RE * or MEE" bales ..| 600, 000 30, 049, 000 
OI ac cssscsnss-snqubienninclbansivstiinimcinnclilaPaarss ted barreis.. 10, 500, 000 1, 524, 887, 000 














Thus it seems that the pretended sales of wheat were more than 
fourteen times the amount received. The sales of cotton were 
five times the entire crop and fifty times the whole quantity re- 
ceived at New York. In oil it was still worse. In November, 
1882, the sales amounted to 135 times the prod’ ction for that 
month. In the same year the sales in Chicago amounted to 
$3,000,000,000 on a basis of less $400,000,000 of produce. 

There have been weeks when the sales of certain kinds of 
grain on the exchanges of Chicago and New York exceeded the 
total amount existing in the world, and on Monday, August 17, 
1891, the sales of wheat on the floor of the New York Produce 
Exchange exceeded 21,000,000 bushels, while the total visible 
supply of wheat in the United States on the same day was ofli- 
cially reported as 19,556,682 bushels—almost a million anda half 
bushels less than the amount sold in one room in New York City 
between 9 a. m. and 3 p. m. of that day. 

The following statement from Bradstreet’s of June, 1892, is a 
graphic illustration of the excess of wind over wheat in the trans- 
actions recorded: 

Sales at New York. 








. Option 2 Option 
Sales nalee of Sales sales of 
Date. jof actual fictiti iof actual), vend 
wheat. SOS. | cotta. oa 
| wheat. cotton. 
1890. Bushels. Bushela. | Bales Bales. 
i datas pintmeisinn tom said peel 63, 000 Te OE Ds ciccnttetetcadwendsin 
EE A istic edeaassdtne -<asdcuneian | §4,000 SES faccdcuseetietecencees 
PE En te ciekiicnncdeds Sandee cagaied 1,800 aa SOS re 
ia ehcp lied tic englste cheno eal | 6, 000 44, 000, 600 }......-.... Rs wikia chisel 
SINE icin sccincs wikion apenas 8, 000 | 8, 000, 000 369 86, 600 
i csi chssite install agentel 32, 000 6, 400,000 }.........., 150,200 
EE FE isi Soke cbv a enendemenn | 2, 000 7, 240, 000 1, 586 81, 700 
I his i ss cecal | 32,000 4, 000, 600 518 120, 100 
SN ab tiininiics wrinncdudaibiliendiddaks 64, 000 3, 000, 000 328 90, 600 
INTE MII aictii nc anigicleaneineedomaueitiat 35, 000 4, 600, 000 405 155, 800 
NCE 6 rinictasenitibte . ctccbbacinn 337,800 | 125,720,000 | 3, 206 684, 000 
' 








This table shows that during the daysnamed, for each bushel of wheat sold, 
New York market-wreckers sold 372 bushels of flat grain, and for each bales 
of cotton 213 fictitious bales, and that it would require but thirty-six days for 
them to selloptions equaling in amount an average wheat crop and sixty- 
six days to sell all the cotton grown in a year. 

Tam not wide of the mark , for I have the support of:the care- 
ful investigation of cautious students of this question, when I 
say that 95 per cent of all the operations of a speculative char- 
acter in stock and the fruits of the earth are purely fictitious, in 
the air, on paper, represent nothing, contemplate nothing, but 
in their nature, substance, and essence are pure, unadulterated 
gambling and produce unmixed evil to an extent beyond the 
power of calculation to measure. 

GAMBLING DISTINGUISHABLE FROM TRADE. 

The business whose regulation this bill contemplates is clearly 
distinguishable in principle from legitimate speculation, though 
in practice some difficulties may be encountered. It is a putrid 
growth upon the body of commerce, a foul excrescence which 
ought to be removed by the surgeon’s knife, even ifa portion of 
the sound flesh has to go with it to save the patient’s Fite. The 
distinction between the moral and the immoral operation is 


brought out so clearly by the supreme court of Pennsylvania in | 


Brua’s appeal that I beg the indulgence of the House while I 
read a portion of the opinion of Thompson, J. 


The bona fide purchase of stocks no doubt can be conducted in a legitimate 
way without trenching in the least.on the gambler’s province. If this be im- 
ssible, however, the fewer licenses that are issued for such a business the 
etter. Anything which induces men to risk their money or property, with- 
out any other hope of return than to get for nothing any given amount from 
another is gambling, and demoralizing to the community no matter by what 
name it may be called. 

It is the same whether the promise be to pay on the color of a card or the 
fleetness of a horse, and the same numerals indicate how much is lost and 
won in either case, and the losing party has received just as much for the 
money parted with in one case as in the other—-thas is, nothing at all. The 
lucky winner, of course, is the gainer, and he will continue so until fickle 
fortune in due time makes him feel the woes he has inflicted on others. 

All gambling is immoral. I apprehend that the losses incident to the 
practice disclosed in this very case within the past five years have contribu- 
ted more to the failures and embezzlements by public officers, clerks, agents, 
and others acting in fiduciary relations, public and private, than any other 
known or perhaps all these other causes; and the worst of it is, that in the 
tracing of its evils there is a vast amount of misery and suffering by per- 
sons entirely guiltless of any agency in the cause of it. 

Bona fide contracts about subjects of actual purchase and sale of stocks 
and other property seem from custom necessary in our country, and when 
they are so, although they may be greatly affected by the rise and fall of the 
market, yet they are not obnoxious to the objection which we are consider- 
ing, for the ae party has at least something for his money, but the losing 
gambler has nothing. (Brua’s App., 55, P. S. R. 294.) 


To sell where nothing is bought, or to buy where nothing is 
sold, to wager on the rise or fall of the price of any commodity 
with the view of getting something for nothing, is essentially and 
eternally wrong, and the form in which such a transaction mas- 
querades can give it no right to oxist, any more than a million 
circles can make a square. And no man of any degree of moral 
sensibility would have the temerity tojustify orexcuseit. When 
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| such gambling is in food products, the necessaries of life, in 
which every human creature is interested, the sin of the act 
assumes the deepest scarlet and the consequences to the public 


are most calamitous. 
GAMBLING AGENCIES. 

Contemplate for a moment the agencies by which these opera- 
tions are carried on. There are two classes of places in which 
‘‘deals” are made, reputable and disreputable. The former are 
the ‘‘stock and produce exchanges” of the country, the latter 
are the “ bucket shops,” which curse with their mildew blight 
| every city in the land. They are the bastard children of the 
reputable institutions, which never recognize their bantlings, but 
spurn them and spit upon them and noweven refuse to give them 
the quotations of the market. They forget the agency they have 
in the produetion of their humble and despised offspring, and, 
true to the spirit of pride in human nature, they look down with 
loathing upon the underling and the outcast and call them vicious 
financial pests. 

The stock and produce exchanges of the country are of com- 
paratively recentorigin. They have their uses, and are perhaps 
indispensable to our commercial welfare. What I say in anim- 
adverting upon them refers only to those questionable dealings 
which are carried on under the shelter of their roof by their 
permission or connivance, but are not embraced in the catalogue 
of transactions to promote which they were instituted. The 
New York Stock Exchange has had an organized existence for 
scarcely more than seventy years,and the Chicago Produce Ex- 
change isnot yet forty yearsold. These institutions were evolved 
out of the necessity for some organization of the brokers, who 
mainly conducted the speculator’s operations for others or them- 
selves. They came to be men of special training and commanded 
special sources of information, and as the operations multiplied 
it became necessary to organize exchanges to promote facilities 
for dealing with each other. 

Then new commodities came into being, whose prices were so 
fluctuating as to make them available for purposes of specula- 
tion, and these gave rise to special institutions. Petroleum has 
produced the Oil Exchange of the country, which holds no 
mean rank among kindred institutions. Hops have recently 
achieved an equal eminence, as appears from the following news- 
paper clipping: 





HOP OPTIONS. 

The Hop Exchange began yesterday daily calls in options in hops for fu- 
turedelivery. Four grades will be dealt n—New York, Oregon , Washing- 
ton, and California—and trade will be made six months ahead. Lots of 25 
bales of 250 pounds each are to be bought and sold. 


THE GAMBLER’S NOMENCLATURE 





With their growth came, as naturally as the drunkard from 
the drinking habit, the manifold forms of gambling which now 
almost shut out from view the comparatively few bona fide trans- 
actions that remain. The forms assumed by the various opera- 
tions require and employ a nomenclature which is singularly 
unique and interesting. To understand it thoroughly would be 
aliberaleducation. Every science hasits vocabulary, and stock 
gambling has not been denied this prerogative. In this strange 
arena ‘* bulls” and ** bears” tess and tear in ccaseless combat. 

A “bull” is one who buys what the seller doesnot have, never 
had, and never expects to have, with the expectation that the 
price of it will rise—so that he can sell at an advance precisely 
the same thing that he bought, and settles the deal by paying 
the difference between the buying and selling price. <A ‘* bear” 
is one who sells what he does not have, never had, and never 
expects to have—to those who never expect to reecive anything 
but a balance in money in case the market turns in his favor, 
while the ‘‘bear,” if he realizes his hopes, pockets the differ- 
ence, as in the former case. 

It is thus seen that ‘‘ bulls” operate for arise, and “‘ bears ” for 
a fall in prices, and, in the felicitous language of the trade, one 
is said to ‘‘ bear” and the other to * bull” the market. Kquiva- 





lent terms are ‘“‘long” and ‘‘ short.” Oneis ‘‘ long” when he is 
a ‘ bull,” and “short ” when he is a ‘' bear.” 

A dealer may be both bull and bear at different times. 

He depresseth a stock and buyeth it in, and lo he inflateth it and selieth it 
Once more he saith: Go to; I will depress it again, and he doeth it 

A dealer “‘ hedges” when he buys stock which he never ex- 
pects to receive, and sells another that he does not possess with 
the expectation that the one bought and never to be received 
will advance, and the one sold and never to be delivered will fall 
in price, thus setting off the loss against the gain. In the best 
developed and mature state of this interesting business very sin- 
gular and novel masks are used to cover the nakedness of the 
transactions. They are called “ puts,” “calls,” ‘‘ spreads,” and 
“straddles.” It will be seen that these are enticing names. 

A man of average virtue would have to be lashed toa mast 
not to yield to the solicitations of such sirens. A ‘“‘ put” is a 
contract, always printed or written, whereby the signer of it 
agrees to accept within a designated time a certain number of 
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shares of stock or bushels of grain, at a stipulated price, with 
the explicit understanding written between the lines, and to be 
religiously carried out, that the seller has nothing to deliver 
and expects to deliver it at the appointed time. 

A “call” is the reverse of the ** put;” that is a contract of the 
same solemn character, whereby one assumes the right to de- 
mand a certain stock or commodity within a certain time at a 
stipulated price, the arrangement, as in the former case, being 
sanctified by the understanding that the commodity to be de- 
manded has in fact no existence and can not be delivered. When 
these two interesting operations are combined it is called a 
‘‘spread.” When one enjoys the exalted privilege of ‘‘ putting” 
or ‘‘calfing” it is a “ straddle.” 

The further we penetrate the depthsof the gambling mystery, 
the greater the verbal facilities we enjoy. A “‘margin” is the 
small sum placed in the hands of the broker when the deal is or- 
dered. It is the seed from which the harvest springs—the bread 
cast upon the water—and is expected to return a hundredfold 
to enrich the dealer. Incidentally the margin protects the 
broker from losses incident to an anticipated freak of the market, 
and the accidental occurrence of such alapse of commercial pro- 
bity in the principal as to endanger the agent who uses his own 
bread for casting. A ‘‘ squeeze” comes when the dealer is in a 
tight place. 

A ‘‘corner” is made when one dealer or a group of dealers, 
acting in concert, control the market for agivencommodity. A 
‘*nool” is an agreement among a coterie of operators to buy or 
sell and manipulate the market. It may be a ‘*‘bui!” pool ora 
‘“bear” poo!. <A ‘‘ bobtailed pool” is when a few men with little 
cash try to make a turn in the market. <A “blind pool” iswhen 
the cash is supplied by different persons to be managed by one 
at hisown pleasure, without consulting his associates. A ‘‘ boom” 
is arise and a ‘‘panic” is a fall in the price of a commodity. 
They are the Scylla and Charybdis in the sea of speculation. 

A * flurry” is a little gustof wind that upsets prices for the 
moment. ‘‘ Kiteflying” is doing business without capital, while 
‘* ballooning ” is to inflate prices soasto makea bubble. A‘‘fiyer” 
is a small venture for amusement as well as profit. A “lamb” 
is aperson without knowledge or skill, a victim always to be 
found on the street waiting to be fleeced. A ‘‘scalper” is one 
who gives no thought to the future, but buys and sells on the 
spot, and never goes toe sleep with an interest in the market. A 
‘‘ wash” is aconspiracy bstween two members of an exchange to 
give afaise impression of the strength or weakness of a given 
stock. 

Now I submit with all confidence in your literary taste if this 
nomenclature which [ have extracted with infinite toil from the 
scientific treatise on this subject is not worthy of your highest 
admiration. How elevating and ennobling the art which om- 
ploys such verbal refinements to designate the means by which 
it is carried on. I would not like to be so cruel as to say, even 
if I thought it, that the practical outcome of this gambling trade, 
is that those who buy ‘‘ puts,” mostly put their foot in it before 
they are done, that those who “call” are in the end called to 
part with their money, than which few more poignant griefs be- 
fall mankind; that those who take a ‘‘spread” usually sit down 
toa Barmecidal feast; that those who ‘‘straddle” mostly come 
down between the two donkeys they vainly attempt to ride, 
while every operator, sooner or later, is ‘‘ cornered,” all at last 
are ‘‘squeezed,” and in the end are sure of the ‘ pool” of de- 
struction. 

NO NECESSITY FOR THIS KIND OF DEALING. 

Now, if there is a reason for the existence of such a system of 
dealing, let us try to find it. It may be said with certainty that 
it benelits two classes of people at least—the dealers and the bro- 
kers—the former by protecting their purchases and the latter by 
commissions. A dealer who buys 109,000 bushels of wheat from 
the producers says he can not hold that wheat until it is needed 
for consumption unless he can cover it by the sale of futures, out 
of the profits of which he pays insurance and expenses and any 
loss he might sustain by a decline in price. This future sale is 
the most unique transaction that the history of commerce pre- 
sents. it is claimed by most dealers to bo an actual sale of com- 
modity for a delivery at the appointed time, and is thus distin- 
guishable from ‘‘ options.” 

I have studied the history of these transactions as depicted in 
the voluminous testimony taken by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and I have come to the conclusion that though the form of 
the transaction is that of a real sale the substance of it is that of 
pure and unadulterated gambling in nine cases out of every ten. 

he only difference between that kind of a future sale and the 
‘option deal ” is that the latter isa gambling transaction in both 
form and substance. 


A FUTURE SALE. 


The form of the “ future sale” is this: I sell to A, for delivery 
thirty or sixty days hence, 100,000 bushels of wheat to protect 


the 100,000 bushels I just bought from the farmers. I have 
bought at 80 cents. I have sold the futures at 85 cents. I still 
own the 100,000 bushels, and expect to keep it until it is sold for 
consumption, though I have sold 100,000 bushels at an advance 
of 5 cents. If by the time the future sale matures wheat has 
declined 2cents, I buy back my future at 83 cents, thus making the 
difference between 83 and 85, or 2 cents a bushel for 100,000 bush- 
els, or $2,000. Never having delivered that 106,000 bushels which 
I sold for future ¢elivery, when I bought it back it did not have 
to be delivered tome. I already had it snugly tucked away in my 
elevator, money borrowed on it, and waiting the demand [or con- 
sumption at home or abroad. Thetransactionisclosed by A pay- 
ing to me the 2 cents per bushel which he lost andi gained by the 
transaction. If you ask why I do not sell this wheat to a miller 
instead of a gambler, the answer is that a miller would not sell 
it back to me, and I must buy it back or it is of no use to me. 
The only inducement to sell it is that I can buy it back ata 
lower price and make the difference. In order to do this I must 
eell to a gambler who does not want the wheat, but is willing to 
gamble on the rise or fall in the price of it. 

Now, I admit that a man might sell wheat for future delivery, 
and buy it back before delivery, so that the transaction would 
be perfectly compatible with honest dealing. But if he did so, 
it would be brought about by accidental and exceptional cir- 
cumstances. When it becomes the uniform course of dealing, 
understood and expected by both parties at the time the deal is 
made, it must be perfectly demonstrable to every mind that it is 
in substance and essence, if not in form, a wager on the rise cr 
fall in price, and as such comes under condemnation as a gam- 
bling contract. 

Ican not see that itis in any particular distinguishable in 

rinciple from the business carried on at the gambling casino at 

onte Carlo, where last year the profits of the establishment 
were $5,700,000, which is but a bagatelle compared with the sums 
annually made and lost by the gambling ventures in the ex- 
changes and on the curbstones of this country in dealing in 
phantom grain and spectral pork. . 

All the witnesses whotestitied before the Committee on Agri- 
culture in support of the integrity and necessity of future sales 
admitted that fictitious transactions—sales where no delivery was 
contemplated—were pernicious in morals and injurious to pro- 
ducers; that they tended to depress prices, and ought to be sup- 
pressed. But the people who engage in the business of selling 
futures seem unable to appreciate the fact that they are engag- 
ing in the very thing whichthey condemn. They are doing with 
their right hand what their left hand denounces as flagrantly 
immoral and deleterious to trade. It seems to be a case of not 
allowing the left hand to know whatthe righthand is doing. If 
this is the letter of the scripture, it is not the spirit of it. The 
letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive. 

MORAL ATROPHY. 


Sometimes we are afflicted with a moral atrophy which disables 
us to see moral distinctions. It reminds me of the pious silver- 
smith of whom Macaulaysomewhere tells. The silversmith was 
a pious God-fearing man, who told his beads with frequency and 
with devotion. One day a thief came to his shop with a silver 
crucifix he had stolen from the church, and asked the silversmith 
to buy it. The pioug man exclaimed, with holy horror, that he 
could not touch it, and denounced the wretch in unmeasured 
terms for his wickedness, ‘*Then,” said the thief, “if you will 
not buy it, wilf you melt it downfor me?” ‘‘Oh,” said the pious 
man,‘* that is quite another matter; that’s my business.” He 
took the crucifix with his tongs, dropped it into the crucible, 
melted it, and delivered the bullion to the thief and received his 
pay, with the apparent satisfaction of a man who had performed 
an honest act, and remarked to his apprentice, standing by, 
**Thus I thrive in the fear of God, and manage to turn an honest 
penny.” 

THE CURSE OF IT. 

The flood of immorality, wrongdoing, and crime that pours 
through this gateway isappalling. You may catalogue the bank 
robberies and defalcations of financial agents all over this coun- 
try in recent years, which have crimsoned with shame for his 
country the cheek of every honest American, and a great ma- 
jority of them have been brought to ruin by the very business 
this bill seeks to suppress. Multitudes of men who once en- 
joyed universal esteem and confidence, their good fame upon 
every tongue, have sacrificed the splendid achievements of a 
lifetime by yielding to the solicitations of the seductive syrens 
of the ‘‘ pit,” and taking the money intrusted to their keeping 
to speculate in futures—not in actual grain—no man ever stole 
money to buy actual wheat—and having sowed the wind, reaped 
the whirlwind of dishonor and disgrace, and gathered from the 
seed of wrongdoing the smutted sheaves of humiliation and 
shame. 




















Could I present in cluster the baneful consequences of this 
ambling system; had I the power with the keen dissecting 
finite of discriminating phrase to lay bare the sin, cut away the 
mask that conceals the naked deformity of this raging fiend that 
reys upon the peace and plenty of the land; could I touch with the 
thuriel spear of exposure the cruel devil that hides in the “ ex- 
changes” and boldly runs the ‘‘ bucket shops” of this country, 
and see him transformed before our eyes into his true likeness; 
had I the art to place upon the glowing canvas the hearts 
that are orushed, the families that are ruined, the homes that 
are dismantled, the peace and happiness that are wrecked, and 
the jails that are filled by this hydra-headed monster that looms 
“huge and hideous” before the contemplation of every reflect- 
ing man, we might have some adequate conception of these hor- 
rors ‘‘that accumulate on horror’s head” in this Christian land; 
and if we could conceive of its personification and give it tongue 
to name itself, we would hear again the blood-curdling confes- 

sion of the veiled prophet of Korassan: 

Look! behold and say if he!l with all its power to damn 
Can add one curse to the foul thing J am. 
CONSEQUENCES TO TRADE. 

The calamitous consequences of this iniquity to the legitimate 
interests of fair trade it would be a work of supererogation to 
dwell upon. 
injury daily inflicted. 


The effect upon the money marketat times was iJlustrated very | 


recently, when money was quoted at 200 per cent, or near that, 
in New York. One of our metropolitan papers in discussing it 
said: 

The money market reports of lending rates sky-rocketed up to 200 per cent 
premium are to the last degree alarming. 
of a business man to see money quoted at such impossible figures. A uni- 
versal panic and commercial crisis of the most disastrous character would 
be precipitated on the country if these preposterous figures should be held 
to reflect the general state of financial affairs. Fortunately they refiect 
nothing but the state of speculation in the share market. In a sense, these 
rates represent the cost of carrying stocks from one day to another. Stocks 
are carried on call loans, and nominally these enormous premiums are being 
paid on such loans, but actually they are only paid in exceptional instances 
to effect daily settlements between the bulls and the bears. 

They are unknown outside of the ‘‘loan crowd” in the Stock Exchange, 
and are there only set upincases where the ‘‘shorts” have caught the 
“longs” in a tight pinch, and are erabled to ‘“‘squeeze"’ them for all they are 
worth. How little they have to do with the legitimate course of the money 
market is shown by the absurdly violent fluctuations in the *‘ loan crowd ” 
quotations. The 200 per cent mark, for . was reached yesterday just 
before the daily settlement hour, aad immediately after that hour the rates 
dropped to 6 percent. That is not business; it is gambling. Fair, square 
trading can not be done in any such way, and the general course of commer- 


cial finance is not affected by the ground and lofty tumbling occasionally ; 15 1 i ' ’ ‘ 
| will bégin and any benefit accruing will go to middlemen and 


exhibited among the bulls and bears in the ‘‘ loan crowd.”’ 

The influence of this species of gambling is not limited to the 
money market. The farmer’s products must also suffer. 
hand of the gambler is against every man. The following state- 
ment from a New York paper makes this point clear: 

The stringency in ‘‘money,”’ which came like a thunderclap two weeks 
ago, ceased to have any effect last week on the rate for loans, but it led to a 
general falling off in price. 
24 cents; oats.4cents, bringing wheat and corn to the quotations of three weeks 
ago and oats 5 cents a bushel below the figures then. Pork fell off 25 cents. 

Thus the stability of markets, or the gradual yariation pro- 
duced by normal conditions so healthful to trade—is destroyed 
and violent fluctuations ensue which disorganize trade—demor- 
alize society and a widespread anxiety and disquietude. 

It is, however, those who produce the products of the soil with 
which the ‘‘ option” system is carried on who suffer most. 
many other instances it is the innocent who receivé the heaviest 
blow. 

Those who control exchanges, command prices, and they who 
control the price of what I produce for a living—command my 
property, my happiness, and my life. 

HOW It HARMS THE FARMER, 

Just what agency this system of gambling in the products of 
the soil has in the depression, I confess it is difficult to tell; but 
‘that its tendency is in that direction [ have no manner of doubt, 
and it results in at least two ways. First, every short seller, 
when he has sold, has a distinct interest to depress the price, for 
unless he can buy back ata lower price he makes nothing. Thus 
the whole body of short sellers combine to pull down the price 
of the commodities in which they pretend to deal, in order that 
their ventures may prosper. 


The most superficial observer can not fail tosee the | ) b 
|; much money by betting on the rik 


It is enough to scare the wits out | 


As in | tion is to destroy, and their mission is to tear down. 
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states of the market the ciiers of short sales are greatly in ex- 
cess of the takers. It is easily seen how the offer for sale of one 
hundred times as much of any product as is produced must de- 
press the price of it. Buyers at home and abroad, seeing from 
the quotations which go out from the great centers of specula- 
tive exchanges how enormous is the production of a given crop, 
withdraw from the market, and thus prices are affected by 
means of the sales of false promises—mere “‘ wind dealing ” com- 
merce inphantomsandspecters. Consumption is checked, distri- 
bution is retarded, prices fall, and farmers, compelled to move 
their crops, are driven like slaves, scourged with the lash of a 
hard necessity, upon a falling market. 

In the second place it may be said that producers are fairly 
and justly entitled to the benefit of all the demand created by 
the need of consumers and the exigencies of legitimate trade, un- 
impaired by the influence of wagering contracts. Ifit be possible 
that any benefit could come to the producer from the in:luence 
of gambling transactions upon the market I would not allow him 
to enjoy it, for he has noright to any advantage derived from 
such a source. 

If the exchange of commodities for purpcses of legitimate 
speculation be beneficial to trade, this source of advantage to the 
producer ought not to be curtailed by the facilities afforded for 
speculation in fictitious commodit' If dealers can make as 
sr fall of price, by buying 
and selling ‘‘ wind” as wheat, they will not be likely to deal in 
the latter, and thuslegitimate commerce will suffer to the exact 
extent that gambling contracts supersede legitimate dealing. 

[ will not be rash enough to say that arguments may not be 


| made which to the casual thinker may seem to overthrow this 


reasoning. The conclusion which any man will reach on a sub- 
ject so full of difficulty will depend on how many of the factors 
belonging to the problem he reckons with. Like asum in arith- 
metic, if one figure is omitted, the result will be vitiated. I am 
fully persuaded that a careful, al!-around view must lead the can- 
did mind to the conclusion at which I have arrived after such ex- 
amition as I have been able to give the subject, thatthe fiuctua- 
tions in price of farm products caused by the kind of dealing 
which this bill seeks to suppress is in very many instances to the 
detriment of the producer. 

It has been said by those of careful and extended observation, 
that the movement of prices is mostly downward while the prod- 
ucts are in the hands of the farmer, and upward when in the 
hands of the speculators; that when the movement from the farm 
is ended it is quite likely the upward movement of the prices 


speculators, who seem to know how to thrive and fatten when 
honest plainness knows not how to live. It has been said that the 


| wheat corner of 1879 began with a chorus o! prophesies of low 


Wheatin New York fell 5} cents a bushel; corn, | 


prices, which continued as long as the farmers were disposing 
of their crops. Under this artificial pressure the price of wheat 
went down to 814 cents, but when the wheat was all in the hands 
of dealers it took wings and rose to $i.33 per bushel. Theresult 
of this corner, it has been estimated, was a loss to the producers of 
$300,000,000. Similar consequences are liable to overtake every 
product of the earth which is subject to this kind of speculation. 

That there is a great evil here to be remedied, a great wrong 
to be righted by legislation is too obvious to need to be stated. 
Another has said of the speculative bears, that they lay waste 
the markets, that they are wreckers of values, that their funec- 
They fat- 


| ten on that which tendeth to poverty; they thrive on disasters 


| that entail desolation and ruin upon their fellows. 


The common answer that there must be a buyer for every | 
eelier, and that the influence of each in opposite directions is | 


neutralized, is not conclusive. 
sound. Experience shows that the influence of buyers to sustain 
is not equal to that of sellers to depress prices. A large part of 


the money lost in these dealings is lost by buyers who are in 
many instances lambs enticed to slaughter by the seductive 
solicitations of anticipated gain. 

Moreover, it is not alone the actual sale that affects price, but 
the offers for sale as well: and it is well known that in certain 


t is plausible, I admit, but not | 


It is the one 
evil thing in which there is no ‘* soul of good.” 

I know that itis argued that the revenve derived from this 
legislation is not needed. My answer to this isthe same as made 
in the case of the compound-lard iniquity, and I here repeat it. 

It is said we do not need thisrevenue. It is tooobvious toneed to be stated 
thatwecan profitabiy useit. If weshoualdatany tims have an excess we can 
relieve some honest trade and lay under contribution those who need restraint 
and regulation. No man has ever questioned the right of the Government 
to select the subjects of taxation, and in doing so Congress will, if practi- 
cable, secure incidental benefits in connection with revenue. We are not re- 
quired by any constitutional mandate to lay our revenue duties so that no 
benefit to the public will accompany the collector on his rounds. That it 
brings a double blessing is greatly in its favor. 

Tariff with incidental protection is a doctrine which encounters no dis- 
sent from the most conservative statesman. We select the subjects of im- 
,08t With reference to the incidental b»nefits secured. Similarly, in impos- 
ng revenue taxes we should secure the maximum bene‘it with the minimum 
cost. The most of the best and the least of the worst results should be the 
aim of Government in its administration under al! circumstances. ‘Is it 
to be said,” once retorted the greatest constitutional expounder this country 
ever knew, ‘‘that we have the clear and undoubted power to take so much 
money out of your pockets and apply it to public purposes, but God forbid 
that in doing so we would do you any good at the same time?’ 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it would seem to a rational mind that the 
good morals and happiness of our people ought to be the s :bject 
of the solicitude of the nation’s representatives in Congres, and 
ought we not to do something to regulate, if not suppress, this 
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common curse of mankind and enemy of all? Tocurtail the rav- 

ages of this painted courtesan, whose function is destruction, is 

certainly an object worthy the pursuit of an honest government. 
She must die, else she'll betray more men. 


r 


Lotus not forget that every act of legislation that strikes 
down a wrong, every law that stabs to the heart a national vice, 
overthrows a seated iniquity which tarnishes the fair fame and 
dims the glory of our people, visibly advances that national mil- 
lennium in which we will be liveried in the white and seamless 
robe of national honor and commercial integrity. 

Within the compass of a few fleeting: years we have cast down 
the lottery monster, gorged with the blood of its victims, and 
mounted another guard over the mighty combines and colossal 
trusts which menace our people, and came near scuttling and de- 
stroying the pirate craft of the lard compounds, “rigged with 
curses dark.” which has scourged the sea of our national honor. 
Now let us not turn back or sheath our legislative swords until 
we have at least cut off the arms of this mighty gambling octo- 
pus that has too long fattened on the substance, if not the souls, 
of our people. 

Nor would I stop to weigh in golden scales just how much in- 
convenience the exchanges of the country woud be subjected to 
by the operation of this law, or how much legitimate operations 
would be curtailed. 

‘* Biting laws are the ‘ bits’ and ‘ curbs’ to headstrong evils.” 

Gambling in the fruits of the earth must be suppressed, even 
if ‘‘ to do a great good we must do a little wrong and curb this 
cruel devil of his will.” 

It will be better for the exchanges, like Hamlet’s mother with 
a riven heart, to— 

Throw away the worse part of it 
And live the purer with the other half, 





Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. D. D. HARE, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


‘Thursday, March 2, 1898, 


On the bill (S. 3240) to facilitate the enforcement of the immigration anda 
contract-labor laws of the United States. 


Mr. HARE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The pending bill, as passed by the Senate, is 
substantially identical with House biil 8904 reported during the 
last session. itis not a radical or drastic measure; it does not 
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seek to cover the entire field of legislative inquiry and action, 
nor does it embody any of the extreme propositions embraced 
in the numerous bills which were before the committee. It does 
not even include some of the more stringent propositions upon 
which a majority of the committee would doubtless have been 
able to agree, but is the result of full and free conference be- 
tween the committees on immigration of the Senate and House. 

The principal object of the bill, as its title would indicate, is 
not to change substantially any of the provisions of the existing 
law, but to provide the means for its more effective enforcement. 
While many insist strongly upon the enactment of the most 
severely restrictive measures and some would go so far as to 
place several classes of European immigrants on the same foot- 
ing as the Chinese, and exclude them because of their nation- 
ality, the general, indeed almost uniform, tenor of the testimony 
and opinions given before the committee has been to the effect 
that the present laws, if efficiently administered, are sufficiently 
comprehensive and stringent to proteet our people against all 
classes of immigrants who are in themselves objectionable. 

At the same time the judgment of the representatives of all 
the industrial organizations of the country and of all others who 
have given the subject their attentive consideration is to the 
effect that the almost indiscriminate admission of all who knock 
at our doors constitutes the most serious menace that threatens 
the interests of our laboring people. Practically, notwithstand- 
ing the law intends it to be otherwise, all are admitted who 
come, as the reports of the Bureauof Immigration tend toshow. 

It is not alone the industrial interests that suffer from compe- 
tition with this vast tide of foreign labor that pours upon our 
shores without practical restraint, against which there is no suf- 
ficiently protective barrier, but by reason of our inability to 
absorb and assimilate with sufficient readiness the heterogeneous 
elements that go to make up this mighty mass, the peace of 
society is disturbed and the maintenance of public order is em- 
barrassed and rendered difficult. 

These are the grounds upon which the demands for restriction 
of immigration are almost wholly predicated; they constitute 
the basis of the complaints and protests that have come to us 
during the present Congress from more than half a million 
laboring men who have united in petitions for relief. 

But when these complaints and protests are analyzed it will 
be seen thatthe classes of foreign immigration against which they 
are mainly directed are already positively excluded, so far as, in 
and of itself, the law can exclude them; indeed, if it were not for 
this cry that comes to us from all parts of the country, if we were 
to look for information solely to the official reports, we would be 
justifiec in assuming that the mere prohibition of the law had 
been sutiicient to exempt us from the evils it was intended to 
prevent. 

I desire to submit, in connection with my remarks, a table 
taken from the last annual report of the Superintendent of Im- 
migration. 


Table showing the number of immigrants inspected and admitted into the Uniled States at the poris below, and the number of the prohibited classes discovered and 





Port of entry. 


Males. |Females.) Total. 


returned to the countries whence they came, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1592. 


Number admitted. . 








Number returned. 
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From an inspection of this table it will appear that out of a 


total immigration of 579,663, only 1,002, or about one-sixth of 1 | 





per cent, were returned under that provision of the actof March 
3, 1891, excluding paupers and persons likely to become a public 











charge; only 932 were returned under the provisions of the act 
of February 26, 1885, and the amendatory act of February 3, 1887, 
known as the contract-labor laws, only 80 were returned as “‘ dis- 
eased persons,” only 23 as ‘‘ assisted immigrants,” and only 26 as 
criminals. 

But two inferences, Mr. Speaker, can be drawn from these fig- 
ures. These are, first, that instead of our country being invaded 
and overrun by a horde of objectionable and dangerous immi- 
grants we are in fact gathering the very cream, the upper crust 
of European society, or, second, that the laws are evaded. 

Whatever may be saic or believed as to the proportion of ar- 
living immigrants excluded and returned as paupers or persons 
likely to become a public charge, there can, I apprehend, be but 
little doubt in the mind of any one who hasgiven attention to the 
matter, that the number excluded and returned under the pro- 
visions of the contract-labor law, does not truly represent the 
number arriving in violation of the provisions of that law. 

During the year ending June 30, 1891, out of a total immigra- 
tion of over 560,000 only 123 were returned as contract laborers. 
This must be taken to mean either that an insignificant number 
of immigrants come to our shores under a contract ‘‘ parol or 
special, express or implied,” to perform labor, or else that by 
far the ..rger number of those who do so come are permitted to 
land in defiance of the law excluding them. 

It is my own opinion, and I believe it to be the general judg- 
ment of the country, that the law is evaded, and this notwith- 
standing the painstaking diligence of the Commissioner of Im- 
migration at the port of New York to execute and enforce it. 
For, sir, I am not disposed to criticise the Commissioner of Im- 
migration at that principal port. I do not mean to intimate 
that he has been remiss or negligent in the discharge of his du- 
ties. On the contrary, I believe he has endeavored, earnestly 
and faithfully, to adm‘nister and apply the law according to its 
true intent and meaning. But he is confronted with difficulties 
with which no one man can successfully deal. 

As may be seen in the table to which I have referred, the ar- 
rivals at that port last year numbered 445,987, an average of about 
1,500 daily. More than 5,000 have sometimes arrived in asingle 
day. Under the law as it now stands the commanding officer 
and agents of the vessel are required to report to the inspectors 
only the name, nationality, last residence, and destination of each 
alien immigrant. 

This is all the information required by the law, and there is no 
particular form specified in-which it is to b2 given. The ques- 
tion of the right of any immigrant to land is decided by a single 
inspector or by the commissioner. If there is the slightest 
room for doubt,: .d even in cases in which there may not be 
room for a reasonable doubt, it is not difficult to appreciate the 
nature of the appeals that are certain to be made or the effect of 
such appeals upon the sympathies of a warm-h arted, generous 
man. If, in spite of these entreaties, his decision is against the 
immigrant, the latter may appeal to the Superintendent of bn- 
migration and thence to the Secretary of the Treasury; but if 
every doubt is resolved against the Government and the decision 
is in favor of the immigrant, however clearly it may appear to 
be against the law, there is no appeal, but the judgmeat becomes 
at once final. It is a situation, | submit, inwhich no man ought 
to be placed. 

It is the main purpose of this measure as it passed the Senate 
and was originally reported to the House to correct, as far as may 
be, these defects in the law, and to aid the commissioner and in- 
spectors by putting in their hands, before the inspection begins, 
sworn information as to each immigrant, arranged in conven- 
ient form, and covering every feature of eligibility or noneligi- 
bility to admission under the law. 

These lists or manifests are required to be prepared at the port 
of departure, where there will be time and opportunity to learn 
the facts and to prepare them with care. They are required to 
be certified by the affidavit of the commanding officer of the ves- 
sel or of the officer firsé or second in command below him, before 
a consular officer of the United States, to the truth of every state- 
ment therein contained, and by the affidavit of the surgeon of the 
vessel that he has made careful personal examination of every 
immigrant passenger and that the statement in respect to the 
physical and mental condition of each of said passengers is true. 

In all this the United States assumes no responsibility, gives 
no guaranty, express or implied, is in no way concluded or even 
embarrassed, but reserves its right to reject, for cause, any such 
immigrant, notwithstanding the facts alleged in such lists by 
those through whose agency he was induced to come and by 
whom he was delivered at our doors. The bill further provides 
that if any such immigrant, upon inspection at the port of ar- 
rival, is found to be not clearly and beyond doubt entitled to 
admission, he shall not be admitted or excluded upon the de- 
cision of a single official, but must undergo a special inquiry by 
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four inspectors, at least three of whom are required to concur 
in order to admit him., with the right reserved to the dissenting 
inspector to appeal in the same manner as that right is already 
reserved to the rejected immigrant. 

It is believed by many that the stream of foreign immigration 
flowing toward and discharging itself uponourshores has within 
very recent years become swollen and polluted beyond all prece- 
dent. This impression, Mr. Speaker, is to a certain extent a 
mistaken and possibly a mischievous one. I beg to incorporate 
in my remarks the following table showing the total immigra- 
tion each year for the last twenty years: 


Table showing total immigration Jor each year from 1873 to 1892, exclusive of 
Chinese. 

1873_....... 459,803 | 1878....... 138,469 | 1883....... 603, 332 | 1888. ...... 546, 887 

i Rnwn tind 313, 339 | 1879....... 177, 826 | 1884....... 518, 502 | 1889....... 444, 429 

1875........ 227,408 | 1880....... 457,257 | 1885....... 395, 346 | 1890... __.. 455, 302 

WEG. .cbees 169, 986 | 1881__..... 669,431 | 1886 334, 203 | 1891....... 560, 319 

ore | FS See 788, 992 | 1887_...... 490, 109 | 1892....... 579, 663 


From these figures it will be seen that while the tide of immigra- 
tion ebbs and flows it is by no means now so high or so threaten- 
as it was ten years ago. For the three years ending June 30, 
1892, the total number of immigrants arriving by water was 
1,585,284, whereas for the three years ending June 30, 1883, the 
number was 2,061,755, a difference of nearly half amillion. In- 
migration reached its highest point in 1882, when the total num- 
ber of arrivals was 788,992. Since then it has fallen in some 
years to less than half that number. 

But if there has been at any time or is now an abnormal or 
excessive immigration, if the industries or interests of our peo- 
ple are thereby menaced, the cause of such unnatural and threat- 
ening increase ought, if possible, to be ascertained and the proper 
remedy applied; not, if you please, the heroic remedy of totally 
suspending all immigration for a definite or an indefinite period 
unless compelled by an imperious necessity so to do, not by re- 
strictions so onerous as to prohibit rather than regulate immi- 
gration, but, if necessary, by judicious enlargement of the 
excluded classes, and especially by the strict and unyielding en- 
forcement of the laws as they may at any time exist. 

The evidence that comes to us all tends to prove that the ac- 
tive, inciting cause of the large immigration we are receiving, 
so far as it is at all abnormal, is to be found in the inducements 
held out by the steamship and other transportation companies 
to whom immigration is a chief source of revenue. These com- 
panies should therefore be put under more effectual restraint, 
and the pending measure seeks to accomplish this; first, by 
requiring them to keep conspicuously posted in the offices of 
their agents in every foreign land copies of our immigration 
laws printed in large type in the language of the country in 
which the same are posted, and by proper regulations to cause 
the attention of intending immigrants to be called to the pro- 
visions of such laws, and by further requiring such companies 
as often as twice a year to file with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a certificate that they have faithfully complied with this 
provision; and, second, by requiring them to furnish, in the form 
of the lists or maniferts described in the first and second sec- 
tions of the bill, sworn evidence that they have not brought to our 
shores any who are obnoxious to our laws. 

The necessary effect of these requirements can hardly fail to 
be salutary. Among other restraining influences the bill will 
have the effect, first, to enable the inspectors at the port of 
arrival to readily identify each immigrant and to assist them in 
verifying their own examination touching the right of such im- 
migrant to be admitted; second, to bring home to the officers of 
the vessel and, through them, to the transportation companies 
knowledge of the status of those they bring,and thereby estop these 
companies from complaining of being required to return such as 
may be excluded; third, to create a restraint upon reckless in- 
ducements to immigration now held out by rivai and compet- 
ing companies; whose interest it has been to bring all whom 
their agents could persuade to come; fourth, tc more fully in- 
form intending immigrants of the nature and requirements of 
our laws, to admonish them of the danger of being excluded and 
sent back, and to restrain from coming all who know themselves 
to be ineligible, or who are found to be so by the inspection on 
the other side of the water. 

Under present conditions the railroad and steamship compa- 
nies constitute a mighty agency in opposing and thwarting the 
purposes of our legislation on this important subject; but when 
they can no longer plead ignorance of the objectionable charac- 
ter of any of their immigrant passengers, but are required to 
proclaim the provisions of our immigration laws in the language 
ofevery land in which they maintain an agency, and to make 

sroof twice a year to the Secretary of the Treasury that they 
ave kept copies of these laws conspicuously posted in the office 
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of every foreign agent and have made known their provisions to 
every intending immigrant; when, in short, the responsibility for 
objectionable immigration is placed where it belongs, upon the 
shoulders of those who profit by it, the restriction upon this 
class of immigration can not fail to be immediate and potential. 

The pending bill, if enacted into law and faithfully applied, 
will go far to accomplish this object; and yet even in this re- 
gard its requirements, instead of being burdensome or oppres- 
sive or difficult of observance, are conservative and reasonable, 
and ought to command the ready acquiescence of the transpor- 
tation companies. Toa certain extent the legislation proposed 
may be said to be tentative, as ali legislation must necessarily be 
upon a subject so important, affecting so many interests and so 
hedged about with difficulties as is this. But even considering 
the tentative or experimental character of this measure, the 
methods it proposes are nevertheless in the line of restriction, 
and are worthy the serious attention and the approval of Con- 
gress. 

There is in this particular measure, Mr. Speaker, nothing 
that would require or even permit anyone, in discussing it, to 
enter upon the wide field of inquiry and of controversy which the 
general subject of foreign immigration opens up, and I shall for- 
bear to trespass upon the attention of the House by engaging in 
the discussion of the details of any proposition not now before it. 
The evils that have resulted from unrestricted immigration are 
too obvious to be overlooked or ignored. They challenge our at- 
tention and demand the application of an efficient remedy. But 
in dealing with these admitted evils, in seeking to find this 
remedy, We are not at iicrty nor can we afford to act hastily or 
inconsicerately, or to adopt and employ every nostrum that may 
be recommended. 


There is a class of immigration of no mean dimensions that no | 


reasonable or fair-minded man would care, or even dare, to ex- 
elude. This class is made up, not necessarily of those whocome 
nere equipped with a stated amount of money, but of sober, in- 
dustrious. intelligent, order-loving, law-abiding men, who come 
not for temporary gain, but to identify themselves with us, to 
make this land their permanent home, to render true allegi- 
ance to its institutions and laws, and to aid in advancing its 
prosperity and greatness. It is to this class of our population, 
sir, thatour country owes much of its present grandeur; and the 
stock from which it sprung in the fatherland is by no means ex- 
hausted. Neither is it confined to any particular nationality, 
nor is any European nation destitute of its representative types 
of a class of men fit not only to blend themselves with our citi- 
zenship, but worthy to become the founders of States. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that it is customary to decry the immi- 
gration that comes to us from certain countries of Europe, par- 
ticularly from Italy, Hungary, and Poland, and it is not to be 
denied that a very large percentage of the objectionable immi- 
gration we are receiving does come from those countries. But, 
sir, we can never forget that Christopher Columbus was an Ital- 
ian, that Louis Kossuth was a Hungarian, that Casimir Pulaski 
was a Pole, as was Thaddeus Kosciusko. These are shining 
names, honored not only in America but throughout the earth, 
and even the most unworthy of their countrymen must only be 
excluded in pursuance of laws and regulations that shall apply 
alike to all who seek to come. 

We have excluded the Chinese, orrather we have attempted to 
do so, notsimply because they are Chinese, but because experience 
has demonstrated not only their entire lack of aptitude for citi- 
zenship here, but that, without exception, they are averse to 
citizenship, opposed to the customs and laws of our country, un- 
yielding in their allegiance to the Government of China, which 
they will not forswear, and that their motives in coming to our 
shores are and ever have been wholly mercenary. And even 
this act of exclusion, however we may seek to justify it, is widely 
condemned by the intelligent public sentiment of the country. 
Clearly the precedent can not be extended, nor should it be; but 
we must address ourselves to the more difficult task of regulat- 
ing immigration by such discriminating laws as shall deal with 
the merits of individual cases. 

If the laws as they now exist are not sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to embrace all the grounds upon which any class or any in- 
dividual should be excluded, let there be such judicious enlarge- 
ment of the excluded classes as experience may prove to be 
necessary or desirable; but first of all let us make ample pro- 
vision for the most effective execution of the laws we already 
have. If, having done this, the evil is not abated we can resort 
to more deterrent legislation, but in view of the wide diversity 
of opinion that exists as to what the character of that legislation 
should be, and of the di‘.culties in the way of formulating any 
restrictive measure upon which a majority of this body can agree, 
let us pass this bill as an earnest of our purpose to deal honestly, 
and as wisely as we may, with a problem as perplexing and dif- 
ficult as it is interesting and important. 





PENSIONS. 


Pension Roll an Honest One—Deserters Not Drawing Pensions— 
North Paying Pensions to South—Mexican Soldiers and Pen- 
sioners—Letter of Commander Grand Army Republic. 


SPEECH 


HON od. Be fee, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 16, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10345) making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1894, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PICKLER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIvING- 
STON] last week did me the honor to say that I was rabid for pen- 
sion legislation. He said also that I was unreasonable. The 
first charge I admit, if he means that I am in earnest for pension 
legislation. That I am unreasonable I certainly deny. In the 
time allotted, of course, no man can review this bill, but I beg to 
call the attention of the committee to this fact, that it is useless 
to disguise this measure, it is useless toassume any false pretense 
as to what the bill means. 

I desire at the proper time to offer a resolution striking from 
the bill everything but the appropriation; and in everything 
except the appropriation it eats means that the bill is against 
and in opposition to pension legislation. We need not disguise 
hat fact. Gentlemen can not sugar-coat it so that any man will 
be deceived by it, for these are the facts in the case. 

How is this bill presented? It comes here by the usurpation 
of a subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, as has 
been charged in their teeth by the chairman of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, to which thissubject properly belongs. The 
Speaker of this House appointed the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions to take charge of these measures and to review what this 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriationsseeks to have 
us act upon in this bill. 

I suppose the Speaker of this House selected the gentlemen on 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions because he believed they 
were friendly to that legislation; and yet the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, tn spite of that committee, 
disregarding the courtesy that belongs to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions and in opposition to their desire and request, 
have forced this bill upon the House. And why? Simply be- 
causs the Committee on Invalid Pensions are in favor of pen- 
sion legislation, and this subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is not in favor of pension legislation. That is the 
whole matter in a nutshell. 

I desire to contradict a slander that has been perpetrated in 
this House upon the pensioners of the country. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. TARSNEY] and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. O’NEIL] did the pensioners of this country as great 
an injustice as one man can do another, in my opinion, when they 
asserted here that there are very large numbers upon the pension 
rolls that are fraudulently drawing pensions, 

This proposition I deny; and yet, gentlemen on this side of 
the House, it is a fact that all this talk of fraudulent pensions 
that is ee dinned in our ears about people being on the 
pension rolls fraudulently and by perjury, as was asserted by the 
two gentlemen whom I have named—lI say this continual din and 
the persistency along that line is making cowards of the friends 
of the soldier, until gentlemen upon this floor have gotten up 
here during this debate and admitted that men were on the pen- 
sion roll fraudulently when such admission is false, until at last 
the members of this House are becoming cowards under this 
charge, and that is what you of the opposition are working for. 

My friend from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] nods his head. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. PICKLER. Thatis the wholething. It is not true that 
this pension roll is a fraudulent roll; but I say you are keeping 
up the din for the purpose of bringing it into disrepute, and for 
that purpose alone. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked these gentlemen time and again 
to name where these fraudulent pensioners are. I have even 
arisen to defy them to mention the names of them. They have 
none of them mentioned these names. Are these fraudulent 

nsioners in the district of Friend O’NEIL of Massachusetts? 

s there a large number of fraudulent pensioners on the rolls 














tnere? Are they in the district of the gentleman from Missouri, 
Mr, TARSNEY? 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. I neversaid that there were a 
large number of fraudulent pensioners on the rolls. I said that 
men were on the roll who ought not to draw a pension. 

Mr. PICKLER. My C hristian friend! [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. BURROWS. Take the words down. [Renewed laughter. | 

Mr. PICKLER. And you certainly will require a great many 
Christian virtues to save you after that speech of last week. 
You asserted, or else I misunderstood you, and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. TARSNEY] reasserted with more ‘emphasis, 
that he believed there was a large percentage on the pension 
roll that were fraudulent; that there were a large number of 
fraudulent pensions. That I deny, whether it comes from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts or the gentleman from Missouri. 

But we are not left in the dark in regard to this matter, and 
it is positively astounding how little truth there is in the pen- 
sion hater’s howl of fraudulent pensions when we consult the 
record. Here is the report on this question. 
chief of the law division in the last report upon pensions: 

In the criminal section (B) criminal investigations and prosecutions are 
considered, directions being given relative to investigations of such matters. 
Through this section all refundment are secured in cases of fraudulent or 
illegal pensions and overpayments. A complete criminal docketis kept, 
as well as a docket for other cases considered. To this section are referred 
all issues submitted for opinion on questions of marriage, divorce, pre- 


sumption of death, probate law, guardianship, and all general correspond- 
ence upon matters relating to the pension laws. 


ORR ORE TE TROND ail so on Raddieis macabuckdaoe nabmdad eebtendus 2, 736 
Cases acted on, including cer tain cases on file at beginning of fis- 

i as Sie wall bien ck Minern maipetieniaa lied Jo daa aaa Meanie ae emai 3, 42 
Money illegally withheld, recovered, and turned over to pensioners. $9, 089. 34 
Money illegally obtained, recovered, as the property of the United 

POEL is bail ind 5 ni CaN Eand bes ponds ngage unaan hima n ieuiliewaneepgb eens 17, 924. 52 
a, ein oi nabiiaoninnwnmhiowindaale 3 
Pension claims submitted for prosec ution of various parties. -___... 139 
i r WE TE vain snickinknatbdneséadécanteiuddbhGlacnean ane 91 
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cit tcule . itm sechesenedohubedsubeais a enhtehand eee 18 
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IEE SOL NOS MOBO aiid 5h edcnddnnes ceewnededdadeauanadsas lanes 3 


One hundred and twenty-two convictions out tof dates thousand 
four hundred and twenty cases acted upon during the year. And 
this with all the agents, examiners, inspectors, and machinery 
of this great Pension Office exhibits the. ridiculously small num- 
ber of cases of actual fraud on the pension roll. 

Now, what have you to say in regard to these laws and fraud- 
ulent pensions in the face of these figures? Three thousand 
four hundred and twenty cases were reported last year, and here 
they have been investigating them according to the sworn re- 
port of this officer, an’? only one hundred and twenty-two con- 
victions had. So that this cry about the pension roll being 
largely fraudulent is utterly and damnably false. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Now, will you permit me to ask you a ques- 
tion? 

Mr.PICKLER. No; I cannot yield unless [ have further time. 

Mr. TARSNEY. But the gentleman has arraigned me per- 
sonally. 

Mr. PICKLER. I have been arraigned personally by a half 
dozer gentlemen on that side. 

Mr. TARSNEY. But the gentleman has called in question 
the statements I have made—— 

Mr. PICKLER. After my time expires I am entirely willing 
to yield to you. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I accept that kind of fairness. 

Mr.PICKLER. Donot talk of fairness after your tirade against 
soldiers. So much for the fraudulent pension portion of these 
charges, and tosay that frauds are not pursued under thissystem 


wi2n the Commissioner tells you himself that evenan anonymous | 


letter receives consideration, and an agent is sent out to investi- 
gate the charges therein made, misrepresents the situation. 

Mr. TARSNEY. 
the rolls, how was any conviction had? 

Mr. PICKLER. I have not said there were no fraudulent pen- 
sioners on the roll. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Youdenounce my statement that there were 
men fraudulently upon the rolls as false, and then you proceeded 
to read a statement, showing that men were convicted of being 
fraudulently on the rolls. 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, my friend, I do not want any contro- 
versy with you. Noone denies there may be an occasional man 
on the roll who should not be. From your speech, however, 
one would judge that whoever was drawing a pension under the 
law of 1890 was prima facie a fit subject for the penitentiary. 
You assert a large number of soldiers are on pension rolls by 
false swearing and hence deserve imprisonment, and Mr. O’NEIL 
of Massachusetts seeks to take the pensions from their widows, 
and so for soldiers and their widows these gentlemen consign them 
to perjury, penitentiary, and poorhouse. 


I read from the | 


If there were no fraudulent pensioners upon | 
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DESERTERS NOT PENSIONERS. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON having the floor on pension bill— 

Mr. PICKLER. Lask the honorable gentleman from Geor- 
gia—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will answer you if you will sitdown. I 
know what your question is. 
Mr. PICKLER. The question is this 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. You need not restate it; 
is. 
Mr. PICKLER. I want to know what definite charge that let- 
te: shows which any officer can take hold of, and whether you 
have referred it to the Counmissioner of Pensions to have action 





I know what 
it 


thereon. [Derisive cries of ‘‘Oh!” ‘‘Oh!” on the Democratic 
side.] You may laugh, gentlemen; but that is the way to do, if 


the office is to take care of these cases. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. This gentleman said on the floor of the 


House three days ago that no man on this floor dared give an in- 
stance of political corruption or anything of that kind —— 

Mr. PICKLER. And your man does not name any parties 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That letter mentions the name of the 
political boss of the Republican party in my State. It says that 
he controls the appointment of those boards, and that when one 
of the members of that board was conscientious enough to apply 
to him to have the other two either corrected, reformed, or dis- 
missed he had the complaining man dismissed and another put 
in his place who was the subservient tool of himself. 

Mr. PICKLER. My inquiry has been, where are 
who are fraudulently drawing pensions? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Isa deserter a fraudulent pensioner? 

Mr. PICKLER. No, sir; under certain circumstances he is 
not. But there are no deserters drawing pensions; that is the 
answer to the gentleman. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman said three days ago that 


the persons 


there was not a deserter drawing a pension. I will refer him 
to the "ea. = jose -General’s report; and while I will not cal! tiie 
name, I will pass a letter to him—— 

Mr. PICKLER rose. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Wait a moment. 


Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman is mistaken. I said there is 
no deserter drawing pension under the law of 1890. Neither is 
there. And there is no deserter drawing pension anywhere un- 
less he incurred his disability while he was a good soldier and 
before he deserted. .I know what the law is. 

AGAINST CONFISCATING PENSIONS OF SOLDIERS IN SOLDIERS’ 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman,I desire,to urge the addi- 
tional point of order that this proposition undertakes to take the 
money of these soldiers without due process of law. I call at- 
tention to the fact that in the first place the money of these in- 
mates of the Soldiers’ Home is drawn from the Treasury; and 
then when the soldier has signed his voucher, when he has set- 
tled with the Governmunt, this provision steps ix and provides 
that the managers of these homes shall take his money and turn 
it back into the Treasury of the United States. 

This proposition is certainly objectionable on the ground that 
it proposes to take private property without due process of law; 
and on this point | wish to call attention to one or two para- 
graphs, which are certainly very pertinent, from Cooley on Con- 
stitutional Limitations: 

Perhaps no definition is more often quoted than that given by Mr. Webster 
in the Dartmouth College case: “ By the law of the land is most clearly in- 
tended the general law; a law which hears before it condemns; which pro- 
ceeds upon inquiry, and renders judgment only after trial. The meaning is 
that every citizen shall hold his life, liberty, property, and immunities under 
the protection of the generalrules which govern society. Everything which 
may pass under the form of an enactment is not therefore to be considered 
the law of the land.” 

The definition here given is apt and suitable as applied to judicial proceed- 
ings, which can not be valid unless they “‘ proceed uponinquiry ’’ and “ ren- 
der judgment only after trial.”’ It is entirely correct, also, in assuming that 
a legislative enactment is not necessarily the law of the land. The words 

‘*by the law of the land,” as used in the Constitution, do not mean a statute 
passed for the purpose of working the wrong. That construction would 
vender the restriction absolutely nugatory, and turn this part of the Consti- 
tution into mere nonsense. The people would be made to say to the two 
Houses; ‘‘ You shall be vested with the legislative power of the State, but 
no one shall be disfranchised or deprived of any of the rights of a citizen 
unless youpass a statute for that purpose. In other words, you shall not 
do the wrong unless you choose to do it.” 

If this were so, acts of attainder, bills of pains and penalties. acts of con- 
fiscation, acts reversing judgments, and acts directly transferring one man's 
estate to another— 


HOMES 


That is exactly what this bill proposes to do— 
legislative judgments, decrees, and forfeitures in all possible forms would 
be the law of the land. 

Such a strange construction would render constitutional provisions of the 
highest importance completely inoperative andvoid. It would tend directly 
to establish the union of all powers in the Legislature. There would be no 
general permanent law for courts to administer or men tolive under. The 
administration of justic e would be anempty form, an idle ceremony. Judges 
would sit to execute legislative judgmerts and decrees, not to declare the 
law or administer the justic e of the country. 

* s ~ * * «€ ~ 
Those terms “ the law of the lani,° do not mear merely an act of the Gen- 
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eral Assembly. If they did, every restriction upon the legislative authority 
would be at once abrogated. For what more can the citizen suffer than to 
be taken, imprisoned, disseized of his freehold, liberties, or privileges— 

That is what is sought to be done here— 
be outlawed, exiled, and destroyed, and be deprived of his property, his lib- 
erty, and his life without crime? Yet all this may he suffer if an act of the 
Assembly simply denouncing those penalties upon particular persons, or a 
particular class of persons, be in itself a law of the land within the sense of 
the Constitution; for what is in that sense the law of the land must be duly 
observed by all, and upheld and enforced by the courts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me there never was a more 
barefaced attempt to take property without due process of law 
than this proposition in the present bill. 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio. From what decision has the gentleman 
been reading? 

Mr. PICKLER. I have been reading from Cooley on Consti- 
tutional Limitations—pretty good authority. This money the 
soldier has receipted for; the Government has pai it over; and 
here is a proposition that these managers of the home take that 
money from him and cover it back into the Treasury of the 
United States. They might just as well undertake to seize a 
man's horse or any other property. 

Mark you, there is no attempt to detain the money while it is 
yet in the possession of the Government—while it isin the Treas- 
ury of the United States. This money can not get to the soldier 
until he has signed his voucher and the money has been paid to 
these managers as his agent. I submit that any such provision 
as this is contrary to the Constitution of the United States and 
that these soldiers ought not to be robbed in this manner. 

ROB THE STRANGER, STARVE THE WIDOW. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to see whether I correctly understand 
this amendment.. There was in my company a boy about my own 
age, a German, and also an Irishman. They soldiered with the 
American boys and did their duty atalltimes. They remainedin 
the company until the end of the war. Now,as I understand the 
operation of this proposed legislation, if those men are living 
abroad and have not become naturalized citizens of the United 
States, this legislation should cut off their pensions, except for 
actual disabilities. Ifa pension has been granted to any man by 
reason of services rendered to the United States, I do not under- 
stand by what rule of fairness or equity you can cut it oft because 
of his nationality. What has his nationality to do with it? 

A MEMBER. Or where ie lives. 

Mr. PICKLER. Or where he lives. The pension is granted 
him because of the services that he rendered to this Govern- 
ment and to the flag of this country, but asi understand this 
provision in the bib!, whether such a man, having his pension, 
returns to the shamrock in old Erin, or returns to take care of 
his parents on the vine-clad hills of France, or returns to the 
picturesque farms or villages of Germany, wherever he goes 
abroad, as I understand it, this cuts off his pension. 

Mr. Chairman, in condemnationof this discrimination against 
the stranger in this country, I want to interpose a higher author- 
ity than the statutes of the United States. I call the attention 
of gentlemen who have been in favorof cutting off these widows’ 
pensions to what I am about to read and ask them to consider it 
well before they bring in such a proposition here again: 


You shall not afflict any widow, or fatherless child. 

If thou afflict them in any wise, and they cry at all unto Me, I will surely 
hear their cry; 

And My wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you with the sword; and your 
wivesshall be widows. and your children fatherless.—Hxodus, xxii, 22 to 24. 
And the Levite (because he hath no part nor inheritance with thee), and 

he stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, which are within thy gates, 
shall come, and shall eat and be satisfied; that the Lord thy God may biess 
thee in all the work of thine hand which thou doest.— Deuteronomy, xiv, 29 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. That speaks of those who are ‘within 
the gates,” but these people are outside of our gates. Now, what 
are you going to do with them? 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman from Georgia is in favor of 
cutting off the widows. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No; I am not. 

Mr. PICKLER. You do not want io embrace the widows? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
Version. 

Mr. PICKLER. I will read the gentleman some more: 


When thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy field, and hast forgot asheaf 
in the field, thou shalt not go again to fetch it: it shall be for the stranger, 
for the fatherless, and for the widow: that the Lord thy God may bless thee 
in all the work of thine harids. 

When thou beatest thine olive tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs 
again: it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow. 
And thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondm.n in the land of Egypt: 
therefore I cor:mand thee to do this thing.— Deuteronomy, xxiv, 19, 20, and 22. 

Oursed be he that perverteth the judgment of the stranger, fatheriess, and 
widow: and al) the peome shall say, Amen.— Deuteronomy, xxvii, 19. 

For if ye thoroughly amend your ways and your doings: if ye thoroughly 
execute Judgment between a man and his neighbor; 

li ve Sy ter not the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, and shed not 
innocent blood in this place, neither walk after other gods to your hurt; 

Then will I cause you to dwell in this place, in the land that I gaye to your 
tathers, forever and ever.—.Jereniiah, vii, 5-7. 


You must be rvading from the Revised 
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When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when the eye saw me it 
gave witness to me: 

Because I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him. 

The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me: and I caused 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy.—./ob. xxiv, 11-13. 

Learn to do well; seek judgment. relieve the oppressed, judge the father- 
less, plead for the widow.— Jsaiah, i, 17. 

Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, To visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and tokeep himself unspotted from 
the world.—James, i, 27. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Democratic party will not respect any- 
thing else I hope they still have some respect for the Bible. 
[Laughter. ] 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], a few days since, 
upon this floor, speaking for his party, with great earnestness 
and emphasis, declared that the Democratic party had been 
false to every promise made the people in the late Presidential 
campaign. 

And, Mr. Speaker, when we consider this great onslaught 
made upon pensions at the first session of Congress since that 
campaign, and note the proposition in this bill to cut off wid- 
ows’ pensions, and to confiscate the pensions of soldiers in the 
soldiers’ homes, to take away pensions of those who live abroad, 
and deprive of pensions those who have an income of more than 
$600, to abolish the offices of Commissioner and Assistant Com- 
missioner of Pensions, to transfer the Pension Bureau to the 
War Department, toexamine the applicant by an examiner from 
Washingjon, with one local surgeon, and abolish the present 
board of local examiners, and to appoint a committee of the next 
Congress to report bills for the reduction of pensions—I repeat, 
Mr. Speaker, when we consider the promises of the Democratic 
party to the soldier in the late Presidential campaign, as ex- 
pressed in their platform and on the stump, and review the prop- 
ositions of this bill, certainly everyone must agree with the 
declaration of the gentleman from Missouri as to his party so far 
as pensions are concerned. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to call atten- 
tion of the Democrats upon this floor to the language of the late 
Democratic platform upon this subject: 

PENSIONS. 


Sec. 13. This convention hereby renews the expression of appreciation of 
the patriotism of the soldiers and sailors of the Union in the war for its pres- 
ervation, and we favor just and liberal pensions for all disabled Union sol- 
diers, their widows and dependents, but we demand that the work of the 
Pension Office shall bedone industriously, impartially, and honestly. We 
denounce the present administration of that office as Incompetent, corrupt, 
disgraceful, and dishonest. 


LARGE PENSIONS IN THE SOUTH. 


I desire to call the attention of some gentlemen to the amount 
of pensiuns that are being received by their States in proportion 
to the amount of revenue that they are paying to the Govern- 
ment. The only direct tax that comes from any State in the 
Union to the national Treasury is the internal-revenue tax, and 
the money paid for pensions is the only money that goes directly 
to the States. Now, Mr. Chairman, let us for a moment ex- 
amine whether or not some gentlemen who are complaining 
upon this floor have any right to complain. I am now speaking 
from figures obtained from the report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for the last year, and from the report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions. 

The State of Alabama paid into the United States Treasury 
during the last fiscal year $106,771, and the same State of Ala- 
bama drew in pensions $400,729. She paid in $106,000 and drew 
out over $400,000. Arkansas paid into the Treasury $95,780 and 
drew out $1,470,903, 

Mr. SIMPSON. It gota big piece of the pork. 

Mr. PICKLER. Now, the gentleman from Kansas has inter- 
rupted me, and as he represents the Peovle’s party, I want to 
say that Kansas has the best thing of any State in the Union. 
Kansas only paid $290,501 into the Treasury, and drew out $7,- 
007,000. 

Mr. SIMPSON. If the gentleman from South Dakota will al- 
low me I will suggest to him-——— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. PICKLER. I donot care to yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON (continuing). That before the victory of the 
People’s party the State of Kansas received the smallest amount 
of pensions of any State in the Union. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman is greatly mistaken. I want 
to know, if the People’s party in Kansas are such great friends 
of the soldier, how it was that the national convention of the 
People’s party at Omaha failed to put into their platform any- 
thing in regard to the soldier, ut put the soldier off with a sim- 
ple resolution, declared not to be a part of the platform. 

Mr.SIMPSON. I want to say to the gentleman that after it 


was developed that Kansas was a doubtful St..te then the pen- 
[Great laughter. ]} 
I cen “ot yield any further. 


sions were granted. 


Mr. PICKLER. It has been the 
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Republican party that has granted the pensions. I call attention 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts-—— 

[Here the hammer fell. | 

Mr. PICKLER. I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
granted further time. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. Mr. Chairman, [ ask unanimous consent 
that all further debate upon the pending proposition be limited 
to one minute. 

Mr. PICKLER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 


sumed the chair, Mr. Wi1LSON of West Virginia, Chairman of | 


the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 10345) and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 


the Union for the further consideration of — appropriation | 


bills: and pending that motion I move that all debate upon the 
pending amendment and amendments thereto be limited to one 
minute. 

Mr. PICKLER. Give me three minutes and I will not object 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I will make it three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of general 
appropriation bills; and pending that moves that when the com- 
mittee again resumes consideration of the pension appropriation 
bill all debate upon the pending amendment and amendments 
thereto be limited to three minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion to limit debate was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion to go into 
Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. WILSON of West 
Virginia in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Byorderof the House, all debate upon the 
pending amendment and amendments thereto is limited to three 
minutes. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. O’ NEIL] to these fig- 
ures, and e espec ially to those of his ¢ own Stati 











States ‘Re venue | Pensions re- 
ehh paid ceived. 
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TINT RU et catblwd | 807, 588. 36 2, 158, 703. 12 


Wisconsin. .......... 


--| 8,794, 699. 38 3, 977, 258. 60 
j 





Mr. PENDLETON. Will the ge wutleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 
Mr. PICKLER. I can not yield. 
Mr. BYNUM. Where do you get these figures? 
Mr. PICKLER. These are the official figures from the re- 
rts of the Commissioner of Pensions and the Commissioner of 
nternal Revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892. 
Mr. PENDLETON. My question is—— 
Mr. PICKLER. Idonot yield. Texas paid in $306,371 and 
drew out $915,000 for pensions. 








Mr. ENLOE. How did she put it in? 

Mr. PICKLER. By payment of her internal revenue. 

Mr. ANDREW. How did you find out that she paid any? 

Mr. PICKLER. From the official reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Mi ississippl, Arkansas, Alabama, all of these States are receiving 
more pension money than they are paying taxes into the Treas- 
ury, and the Northwest, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Min- 
nesota, are paying in $1.50 where they get $1 out for pensions, 
and, with Illinois, New York, Kentucky, and other States, are 

~ val ally paying the pensions of the Southern States. 
‘3 1OWLES. Thatis what isthe matter with the Treasury. 

Mr. PICKLER. I can not yield. And if you come to talk 
about chen you claim to be paying in on account of the tariff, 
while we deny it is a tax, yetifit were, you of these States in the 
South pay a great deal less in proportion to what the Northern 
States pay than you do of this internal-revenue tax, because the 
North uses so many more goods and manufactured products than 
you do that you would fail farther behind on that than you do on 
your amount of internal revenue paid. So that, Mr. Chairman, 
the States in the South are getting more pensions in proportion 
to the amount they pay intothe Treasury than the people of the 
North. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PICK LER. | withdraw the pro Jorma amendment. 

PENSIONERS OF MEXICAN WAR. 

Much is said of short-service men in the late war drawing pen- 
sions, yet it a matter of history that the average three-months 
man of the late war saw more hard service and did more fighting 
than the average Mexican soldier,only a smal! proportion of 
whom ever saw an armed Mexican. Nevertheless the Mexican 
soldier who ser ved sixty days in Mexico, on the borders thereof, 
or on the way there, wasat the first session of this Congress given 
a pension of $ 12 per month and no vote against it; and duri ing 
this session the soldier of Indian wars has been voted a vension 
if he served thirty days. 

SOLDIERS IN MEXICAN WAR. 


Total number of soldiers in Mexican war_........................-...... 73, 786 
SII a:nsscdlenetnsiliaatenins tere itiatiina tas. ois tines Onli tap wipalidicianes mendtinaiaatii ee 613 
DS CURD TEN Be New ths io 8k hb i'n cee acc etneecessn seu ensseeceees 120 


The men furnished by each State and the number killed is as follows: 


i 


| | 
State. | Men. | Killed 
| 

I be api aes a cap micngiceenas einse enieenmsinnodosmies sesthesen | 3,026 ee 
AYRANSAS. .... ..-. 2+. Bada Andina tied hee oot tierctiphttniiatnne de omatnaered | 13 12 
Ee aire damcamasintesnamiink beatinhue auiine ncteut bcaleckmmmatedtons | BE Bieter tiiednene 
a dlcaalare ttncsaitv Nth ais acesinsa tially nel tes ining tinapuinanensen cies ; ri act 
GOOTIRS 2... ... 020 en oe cnceceas Fete tine a. atnnininlisen cats amines | 2,182] 6 
I aa tse sic etinatebintcs in she ineherpiniatatioauils Coetean piglets ~cnlsiriPts ee aicboanadl | 6,123 | 9% 
SED Senduins cass ab oudinn<osiiieash<niaeenaametunn cliiaatenelinmtnsinta | 4,586 | 47 
ERAS pon outntiinedahipial sith ait di Salty aA scare cna sith aiid | SP tooo eos 
Kentucky -- -- pre. cee burs sabuiqclic sagevbtesepeminesvenguechoens | 4,842) 82 
PRE YIIORG ... .. 0 cvaecas~coe--2- ade ninsianian mae euamantnae wpe aamneiel | 1,365 {1 
DI NUUND onnn ope nee cecesecetenonegerswass supe cescensee ---| 1,057°|- o--- 
inne: at npdiinised een ctrae atnelitrndmees > duscueinageemiiie Te Wl Beenscaes 
Biseisstpgs.. ieee aalanimess aicon tedssthes acendgntatecicir enantainnennnsi sohaeeveie genie ann 58 
Missour Frepeanniic aaentenlatiiiee ene > 3 aatiancdae | 7,018 | 23 
ain oes aivndtiernenitiiccntlimsn cotmitdiits sesh taeipareitlvins ttalipaseniytesniad pinta onmal SET Keupncade 
ye seis dines: dich acalis ath aninid dlint-danehteieaaaiey | 2,306 43 
EE A sc ceccscchevansccudécemuadeaee sciiduinintaaltnGlaaiaanel cutee 
CE. anens éucddh stmbde pntmad< ctncwenseiiinanese sinceahienabdindeal . Se 18 
Pe nnsylvania inti iactantiniatiinns«.abieiaiesiaeipaiennapilld pia imlisdiind abaiesaatith tattle | 2,508 35 
SDR TEI BE LN SEE TG A ABD E IS 1,077 | 55 
II sida aicebidiinn aids den niin cewnwinnegn etenctiannal ot bhenieen:. Ce T 49 
5 i aR a ak = SE SR SIE Ag a RRS Ale Sa Se TY 8, 018 | 46 
dh hick bts esi dncecinectun bap wisliedaaee aaa eEekbt cputtscmmieel A 
oa ence cheatin esteininl dae dea enema tiinenateatpsancivateatininis 
ns TI lanl ee ecteel AAs iietalh na dp enthn, rorepgheaehaanien Berpnane pias _ 
Reénlisted twelve-months’ men ..-..-. ial Sit 5 


SOLDIERS AND PENSIONERS. 

Bearing upon these untrue attacks upon the pensioners of the 
country, I desire to here quote an article from thatever able and 
stalwart friend of the soldier, that successfully resists and an- 
swers all attacks upon the veterans, the National Tribune, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a late number 

The New York Sun makes the following statements, which are eagerly 
copie d by the clan of soldier-hating papers, from Maine to California: 

‘On the Ist of January, 1862, there were present for duty 527,204 officers and 
men in all of the armies of the Union, including regulars and volunteers. 
The present number of pensioners exceeds that total by more than 400,000, 

‘On the Ist of January, 1863, there eee for duty in all the armies 
of the Union 698,802 soldiers. The preserit number of pensioners exceeds 
that total by about 250,000. 

‘On January’1, 1864, five months after Gettysburg, there were at the front 
611,250 soldiers. The present army of pensioners exceeds that number by 
about 340,000, 

‘‘On January 1, 1865, there were at the front in active service 620,924 sol- 
diers of the Union. The present army of pensioners exceeds that number by 
about 330,000. 

‘‘On March 3!, 1865, the date of the battle of Five Forks, and nine days be- 
fore the surrender of Lee, there were present for service in all of the armies 
of the Union 657,747 soldiers. The present army of pensioners exceeds this 
total by about 300,000 men. 
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‘On May 1, 1865, after the fighting had practically ceased, the number of 


soldiers reported present for service in all the victorious armies of the Union 
rose to 797,807. This was the highest point reached during the war, as far 


as is shown by the tables from the official report to the Provost-Marshal- | 
General, copied in Co Phisterer’s Statistical Record. The present army | 


of pensioners exceeds this total by nearly 200,009.” 

As is usual with soldier-haters, the Sun carefully omits very important 
figures, and makes a garbled statement on the principle that a half-truth is 
always more dangerous than a whole lie. A plain statement of the actual 
figures will show holes in the Sun's statements wide enough to drive a hay- 
wagon through. In the first place: 

The total number of pensioners on the roll October 1, 1892, was £10,028. 

This number was made up as follows; 


En eeiee, WER OF Wie DOUII  o iis nso de de en ccetncsdccecsabesbuccasssase Se 
WLC, O6C., WEE OF CEO PODOIION .. 2... 2288 on en ccetw scons cccce-)) IO SOE 
EE CI res oven ccrcecu anes ecaeseentebiwahmenedaavete 22 
Ee 6 pe ae an wn po nncicn ccck od seve tk ubnicasieebaneetees 6, 831 
SUN 7-6 oi ins. . pn wisinen bpadipn euinis whine eae 4 aeons | 688 

WENN hve ca dk phobedee ncbnbine ss csed paebiveveceeb ascents 910, 028 


In the “invalids, war of the rebellion,’ are included all the soldiers and 
sailors of the regular Army and Navy who have been wounded or disabled 
in all the warts or service for the last half century. It must be kept in mind 
that we have constantly had about 25,000 men in the regular Army, and they 
have seen some very hard service and done a great deal of moony fighting. 

Asingle glance at the above table will show that the Sun implies a lie, if 
it does not directly state it, when it says the pensioners exceed the total 
number for duty January 1, 1862, by more than 400,000. There are 197,622 pen- 
sioners Who make no claim to having been inthe Army during the war of the 
ene, 168,131 of these being the widows, children, and dependent parents 
of soldiers. 

When we apply the Sun’s rule to the Mexican pensioners we find they 
number twice as many as Scott had at new f time in his army during his ad- 
vance on Mexico and more than the combined armies numbered at any time 
on Mexican soil. 

The next falsehood by implication is the assumption that the numbers 
given at different dates represent nearly all the men who were actually en- 
gaged in putting down the rebellion. Take for example the first fight—Jan- 
uary 1, 1862. The number, 527,204, represents all who were present with their 
colors after the hard fightingand compomans of the previous eight months. 
The hospitals and homes of the country were filled with young Soldiers who 
had been wounded or broken down by the fighting and campaigning at Bull 
Run, Balls Bluff, Drainesville, Rich Mountain, Belmont, Wilsons Creek, 
Lexington—in Virginia, West Virginia, Missouri, and on the plains. Thou- 
sands of those marked absent were prisoners of war. 

Over 500,000 more men were called into service during the summer of 1862, 
but the terrible losses on the Peniusula, at Antietam, Fredericksburg. Shiloh, 
Perryville, Stone River, Vicksburg, Pea Ridge, Prairie Grove,and in Louisiana 
reduced this number until the Ist of January, 1863, saw the number present 
reduced to 698,802. Dtring 1863 369,389 three-years men were added to the 
Army; but Chancellorsville, Fort Wagner, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge, Chicka- 
mauga, East Tennessee, Gettysburg, and Mine Run played sad havoc with 
the Army, and at the close of the year it mustered but $11,250 present for 
duty. Of the absentees 20,000 were prisoners in the hands of the enemy, and 
new hospitals were opened everywhere in the North to accommodate the re- 
mainder. So arduous was the service that an average of 80 men in every 
1,000 were in the hospitals, and the wonder now is among those who went 
through the pre that the proportion was not several times as large. 

In March, 1864, 200,000 more three-years men were called for; later 83, 
hundred-daysmen, and in July 500,000 three-years men, under which calls over 
600,000 men responded. But even this vast number did not last long in that 
terrific fighting, which knocked out nearly 100,000 men between the Rapidan 
and the James, and when 10,000 men fell in ten minutes at Cold Harbor. 
Another call for 300,000 men was made in December, and the 212.000 men who 
responded to this took the places of men who had been killed, wounded, or 
disabled, or whose terms had expired, until the Government had 657,747 men 
ready in March for tha final ee. 

It wil! be noticed that while 20,635 of the pensioners on the roll were placed 
there on account of service in the Navy, the Sun gives no credit whatever to 
the 125,000 gallant sailors and marines who from first to last gave the 
million staggering blows at Port Royal, Roanoke Island, Fort Henry, Mem- 
phis, New Orieans, Vicksburg, Mobile, Fort Fisher, and many other places. 

The Sun and its conferees prate constantly about the number of absentees 
from the front. They enlarge on the fact that out of atotal strength of 
958,417, March 31, 1865, only 657,737 were present for duty, leaving 322,339 
“absent.”’ They would imply that all these absentees were shirks and de- 
serters. They carefully conceal the fact that at that time the rebels were 
hoiding perhaps 70,000 or 80,000 prisoners of war, or rather the survivors of 
that number; that tens of thousands were sick or wounded in the hos- 
pas that thousands more were enjoying well-earned furloughs—nobody 

ut the editor of a soldier-hating paper wants to fight all the time—and that 
thousands of others were on recruiting or other detached duty. 

It is a significant fact that 285,245 men were discharged for disability dur- 
ing the war, of which number 49,853 were for gunshot wounds And similar 
injuries. The wounds severe enough to cause absence from duty for a 
greater or less period must have been several times as numerous as this, 
and over 100, men were actually killed on the field of battle. Is it any 
wonder that, though the Army was constantly swelled by hundreds of thou- 
sands of recruits, its numbers on any given day were always terribly 
shrunken? 

The charge of general desertion will not stand the test of examination. 
The number of desertions is surprisingly small considering the number of 
enlistments, the length of the war, and the vicissitudes of the service. Out 
of a total of 2,859,139 enlistments.the Provost-Marshal-General reports 199,045 
“desertions.” 

The number of reai desertions fell far below half this number, for the rea- 
son that under this head were included all who were irregularly absent 
from their commsnds—drafted men who failed to report, men who were 
taken prisoners when alone and in small squads, sick and wounded who 
were unable to return at the expiration of their leaves, men who had been 
killed and wounded and not reported, men who had been irregularly trans- 
ferred to other commands, musters-out which had been disapproved by the 
inspecting officers, etc., through all the multitudinous details of red-ta 
regulations which the volunteers—and especially those west of the Alle- 
ghanies—had little patience with. Thousands of veterans left the service 
at the close of the war without waiting for a discharge, because they be- 
lieved the Government was treating them unfairly. They had enlisted “for 
the war,” and believed that at its close they had aright to gohome. Many 
thousands had veteranized at the close of their first three years’ service. 

But instead of being discharged they were ordered to the plains to fight 
indians, or to the Rio Grande to watch Maximilian. They felt outraged, and 
went home on “French leave ’’ by thousands. All these were put on the de- 
serters’ roll. Thousands of others got into trouble with their officers or 
ecmrades and transferred themselves to other regiments. They felt that 
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they were right in doing thus, as they were still serving the Government. 
There was more of this in the West, and the far West, than in the East, be- 
cause the men there felt less bound by rules and regulations when they felt 
that they were doing what in itself was right, though the form might be 
irregular. All told, there were less than 100,000 real deserters, or not 1 to 
every 28 enlistments, which isa very small proportion in any army. 
Against these figures set the following: 

Kilied in battle 
Tees Se GUI Sai oon. ode cb he WR Uta can ceaece 1s 4binbWeie meet visdie tine 
Wounded in action -.......... 

Missing and captured ......-- 





Taking the total number of 2,859,132 enlistments, it has been found that 1 
man in every 28 was killed; 1 man in every 13 died of disease; so that 1 man 
in every 9 died while in service, If these could be counted who were dis- 
charged and sent home to die, the mortality would appear still more awful. 

One man of every 15 was captured or missing, and 1 man out of every 10 
— wounded. These facts show how constantly all were in the presence of 

e enemy. 

During the war 6,049,€48 cases were treated in the hospitals. Of these 3,655,- 
035 resulted from the miasma of the unhealthy country, and 108,687 of those 
sickened died. There were 425,300 wounded and injured men treated, of 
whom 38,115 died; 34,696 men died of typhoid and typhomalarial fever; 44,558 
+ diarrhea and dysentery; 21,000 of inflammation of the lungs and consump- 

on. 

These startling figures make one wonder that the pension roll is no longer 
than itis. It is these facts, however, that the soldier-haters sedulously re- 
frain from mentioning. 


COMMANDER OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Speaker, I had the pleasure and honor a few months since 
in this city to mingle in the march of the veterans of the late war 
in their grand parade 80,000 strong up Pennsylvania avenue in 
this city. It was an enthusiastic and inspiring march, and who- 
ever witnessed the bands, banners, tattered ensigns, gray hairs, 
and accompaniments of that great procession will never forget 
it. And at that meeting of that Grand ArmyI had the pleasure 
and honor as a delegate from my State to vote for a comrade 
from the State of Wisconsin, for commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

I have no personal acquaintance with Grand Commander A. 
G. Weissert, but I now know he is the right man in the right 
place; and his broadside addressed to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts against the iniquitous propositions of this bill will en- 
dear him not only to the hearts of his comrades, but to every 
patriot in the nation; and, feebly as it may bs, I desire here in 
voicing, as I know [ do every true soldier in the land, cordially 
thank Commander Weissert in their name for the sledge-ham- 
mer blows dealt in their behalf in his letter which I here in- 
sert: 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., February 11, 1893. 


Hon. JOSEPH H. O’NEIL, 
House of Representatives, Washington: 


I notice in morning papers you quote me in approval of your proposed 
amendments to existing as legislation affecting pensions of inmates of 
soldiers’ homes. Later I received your letter of the 4th instant, asking in- 
dorsement of some interview, said to have been held with me on that specific 

int. Uncertain whether represented or misrepresented in that interview, 
say to you that while I am in favor of legislation giving the major portion 
of the pension of inmates of a home to*his family, yet, if he has no family, I 
say let him have it all, evenif it amounts to 50 cents perday. For your pro- 
posed amendments generally, as published, Ihave no favor. They are all 
calculated to restrict benefits heretofore accorded surviving veterans or their 
widows. Your restriction to less than 8800 income per year is particular! 
obnoxious, because it requires ——- acknowledgment of poverty. Healt 
and hace A were all that Lincoln asked of us when you were a babe, and we 
were battling to preserve a Congress for you to sit in. 

I commend for your consideration the words of another son of Massachu- 
setts, as he voiced the country’s estimate of the services of the founders of 
the Republic, who were survivors in his time. I refer to Webster. Your 
warfare in advance on those who in the providence of God may become sol- 
diers’ widows, is utterly repugnant to even average manhood, 

In the body of which co area member sits many a man who fought us 
man fashion, open and above board, front face. ordon, his face seamed 
with the track of Union lead; Butler, short one leg; Wheeler, the wild rider, 
who gave us so little rest, and that sturdy fighter, Moore, of Texas. They 
were line of battle soldiers in time of war, but I hazard the prediction none 
of them could be induced to lead in such fight as you are m ing. 

Youcry outagainst the sum total of the annual appropriations for pensions, 
and capitalists and cowards comprise the majority of those who applaud. 
Figure the total on all pensions from 1865 to 1893, and it is little more than 
half the amount paid in the same time for interest alone to the bondholder. 
He bought his bonds always below par, at timesaslowas38. The menInow 
have the honor to command, and their deceased comrades, indorsed those 
bonds with their heart’s blood, and by their valor put hem on the road to 
par and at a premium in the financial markets of the world. With tremen- 
dous unanimity they stood for honest money in peace, insisting that Uncle 
Sam’s promises to the bondholders should be redeemed at 100 cents on the 
dollar, with all interest, and payable in gold. 

The next President of the United States goes into office having been voted 
for by hundreds of thousands of veterans. I have no criticism for their 
course. The soldier earned the right to vote as he pleases, be it Democratic, 
Republican, or Populist. If some of them, advanced in years, enfeebled by 
disease, see fit to totter to the polls and vote the Mugwump ticket that is 
their right. But I beg you to stop this warfare Which will drive them to lay 
aside consideration of other matters germane to our system of government 
ana tend to weld them into a nearly solid litical mass. Your present 
course, persisted in, renders that nearly inevitable in my opinion. 

A. G. WEISSERT, 
Commander-in- Chief, Grand Army of the Repubdlic. 


And the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. O’NEIL] waxed 
eloquent in praise of his soldier colleagues on the committee, 
commending their patriotic action, while he consigned to the 
penitentiary their comrades whom he wrongfully alleges are 
drawing fraudulent pensions, and views with indifference the 
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haggard forms of the starving widows as he cruelly forces them 
into the poorhouses of the land by depriving them of their pen- 
sion pittance. 

Man’s inhumanity to man, makes countless thousands mourn. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. TARSNEY] and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr.O’NEIL]dwelleloquently in regard 
to the patriotism that should inspire the soldier. 

Gentlemen, the soldier knows all about that; he heard these 
same eulogies from the time he listened to the fife and drum 
that called him to defend the flag, allalong down the years until 
the present. These men were moved by the highest patriotism 
when they risked their lives for their country, the Constitution 
and the flag. That act was the embodiment of a higher and 
loftier patriotism than any member on this floor can now de- 
scribe. 

The trouble is, the gentlemen seem to want the Government 
to discharge all its obligations to the soldiers who saved it with- 
out money and without price. 

The gentlemen feel very patriotic,and have great love for 
these old soldiers as long as it costs nothing. 

They are willing to pay 100 cents on the dollar of gratitude if 
patriotic declamation in praise of the soldier shall be a legal 
tender. 

They are for these soldiers as long as it does not effect the 
revenues. This Cheap-John pension advocacy does not, in my 
opinion, grasp the deep feeling of gratitude which this nation 
feels toward these men who saved it in its hour of danger. 

STAND TOGETHER. 

Mr. Speaker, I would that I could reach the ear of every 
comrade in the land, to warn him of the impending danger to 
himself and family which these amendments indicate. 

It means that there is a sentimentin the land, and a sentiment 
which has representation on this floor, that would deprive the 
soldier of his pension, would starve his wife and children in his 
declining years, and rob his widow after he is gone. I have 
shown that this wholesale charge of fraudulent pensions is un- 
true, and hence this charge can only be made in order to bring 
the whole pension roll into disrepute, and then repeal the laws. 

I would warn the soldiers of the land of this danger, and ap- 
peal to them to stand together to avert the ruin it would bring 
tothem. Do not be deceived; this attack while pretending to 
not attack worthy pensions, does attack all pensions. Whoever 
is rating large numbers of the Union Army as bounty jumpers 
and deserters, and contending they are drawing pensions, is an 
enemy to all pensioners, because the charge is untrue. 

Stand together against your traducers; spurn the men who 
slander you, and dare maintain your rights as you did in the 
years gone by. Do not tolerate pension haters, stand together 
for an efficient and honest administration of the present liberal 
pension laws, but resist to the bitterest extremity all attempts 
to repeal these laws. The protection of yourselves and families 
is yourhighestduty. Performit with the same high courage that 
youdefended your flag in the days of its danger, and stand to the 
end. 


Randall Lee Gibson. 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1893, 
On the Senate resolution relative to the death of Hon. Randall Lee Gibson. 
late a Senator from the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. MEYER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The few remaining hours of this Congress and 
the pressure upon it for action upon important public measures 
renders it impracticable to devote now a sufficient time for the 
members of this House to pay appropriate and proper tribute to 
the memory of the late Senator Gibson. 2 

It is the purpose of the Louisiana delegation in the Fifty-third 
Congress, at a suitable period during the next session, to ask 
that the resolutions now presented by the Senate be again called 
up and the members of that body, of which our distinguished 
and lamented colleague would still have formed a part had not 
death summoned him from us, will have opportunity to add the 
expression of their sentiments and sorrow to the eloquent eulo- 
giums already pronounced by his brethren of the United States 
Senate. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 
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American Registry of Foreign-Built Ships. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS E. ATKINSON, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1893, 


On the bill (H. R. 5441) for the free admission to American registry of ships 
built in foreign countries. 


Mr. ATKINSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Noshipscan be registered vessels of the United 
States under the existing law unless they have been built in this 
country, or have been captured and condemned as prize of war, 
or have been forfeited for a violation of the laws, or have been 
wrecked within the waters of the United States and repaired at 
an expense of three-fourths of the cost of the vessel. 

In all cases the vessel must be owned by citizensof the United 
States in order to secure American registry. 

Any registered vessel can be enrolled, and none but an enrolled 
ship can engage in the coastwise, lake, or river navigation. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now under consideration provides that 
any citizen of the United States may purchase any steam or sail 
vessel, whether such vessel may have been built within the 
United States or in a foreigncountry, and that such vessel shall 
be registered free of duty as a veszel of the United States in the 
same manner as though the vessel had been built in this coun- 
try. 

[It changes the existing law by placing under our flag vessels 
built abroad, and gives them the same rights as are enjoyed by 
American shirs. If the vessel admitted be a steamship, her 
boiler, engines, and machinery are exempt from duty, and in 
any case her appliances, outfit, and equipment are admitted free. 

This isfree trade in ships. The policy of the bill can be de- 
fended by arguments for fre2 trade pure and simple and by no 
other. The objections to it are those that may be urged against 
free trade generally and many more besides. 

The maintenance of our shipyards has always been regarded 
as of importance to our country. This legislation threatens to 
destroy them. It has been considered important that we should 
have a body of trained mechanics who can build ships for the 
defense of the country in time of war. If our shipyards are de- 
stroyed the} skilled shipbuilders will disappear with them and 
our country will be deprived of their services when most needed. 

But this subject can be best understood by considering the his- 
tory of the mercantile marine of the United States. Instructive 
lessons can be drawn from it, and the decadence of foreign com- 
merce in American ships will clearly appear to be the result of 
the adoption of British free-trade ideas in navigation and the 
depredations of British cruisers sailing under the Confederate 
flag. 

The second act passed by the Congress of the United States 
was intended to prctect and encourage American manufacturers 
and shipping. In its preamble it states: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the dis- 
charge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and pro- 
tection of manv.factures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dises imported. 

And it imposed duties on almost every foreign commodity 
which might be imported in compatition with the manufactures 
of the United States. But this act went further than to provide 
for the protection of American manufactures. It expressly pro- 
vided for the encouragement of American shipping. 

The duties imposed on teas imported from China or India in 
American ships belonging to citizens varied from 6 to 20 cents 
per pound; when imported in American bottoms from Europe 
the duties were from 8 to 26 cents per pound; and whenimported 
in foreign ships these duties were increased to 15 and 4+) cents 
per pound, and it also provided that 12+ per cent ad valorem 
should be added to all duties imposed upon other goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported in foreign ships from India and 
China. 

In this act it will therefore be seen that an attempt is made to 
induce Americans to engage in the Oriental trade, and advan- 
tages are given them in this trade by admitting commodities 
carried in American ships at a lower rate of duty than imposed 
upon like articles imported in foreign ships. 

[In addition to this, a discount of 10 per cent on all duties im- 
posed by this act was allowed on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise imported in vessels built in the United States and wholly 
owned by the citizens thereof. 

This act was approved by George Washington on July 4, 1789, 
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and was intended to lay a broad foundation uvon which manu- 
factures and shipbuilding should securely ves: 


But this was not all. The fathers of the Republic determined | 


that every possible advantage should be given to our own mari- 


ners, and the third act of the American Congress, which met the | 
of 


approval of the President, discriminated still more in favor of 


American shipping. It was entitled ‘‘An act imposing duties on | 
tonnage,” and imposed a tonnage tax of 6 cents a ton on ships | 
built in the United States and belonging to our own citizens | 


when they entered our ports, 30 cents a ton on ships built in the 
United States and owned by foreigners, and 50 cents @ ton on all 


foreign shipping. It also enacted that American ships engaged 
in the coastwise tradeshould pay tonnage duties but once a year, 
while foreign ships in this trade should pay 50 cents a ton on 


each entry into port. 

F'rom this legislation it is clear that the advantages of securing 
nd maintaining an efficient mercantile marine were fully ap- 
preciated by the statesmen who first legislated for our Republic. 
No more comprehensive system of encouragement to American 


ships can now be conceived. When adopted the foreign trade | 
of this country was largely in the hands of our commercial rivals. | 


American ships were then more rare upon the ocean than now, 
and our coastwise trade also had been invaded and was largely 
held by foreigners. But under the stimulus given by the new 
levislation all this was changed. 

Ssipbuilding revived, and the American flag was carried by 
hardy mariners on every known sea. its effect in reviving the 
American marine.was wonderful. Our tonnage increased from 
201,562 tons in 1789 to 478,377 tons in 1790, a gain of 137.33 per 
cent. In 1794 there was an addition of 29 per cent, in 1795 of 
19 per cent, and in 1815, when a commercial treaty was made 
with Great Britain which practically wiped this protective leg- 
islation off the statute book, the increase in tonnage was 18 per 
cent. In the quarter of a century of protection to American 
ships our tonuage had grown from 201,562 tons to 1,368,128 tons. 

No measures were ever more completely vindicated by results 
than these. The wisdom of the men who enacted them into law 
was completely demonstrated, and our merchant marine was not 
only creditable to our country, but was the means of furnishing 
employment to thousands of our countrymen and was a source of 
wealth for our people and our nation. The disastrous effect of 
abandoning the policy of protecting and encouraging our ship- 
ping was soon apparent. In 1818 our tonnage declined 12.48 per 
cent, in 1829 there was a loss of 27.60 per cent, and in 1830 a loss 
of 5.47 per cent. 

In 1831 we had less tonnage than in1815. We had relinquished 
our advantages, disarmed ourselves, and when placed on equal 
terms with Great Britain had scarcely held ourown. But the 
genius.enterprise, and ingenuity of Americans finally triumphed, 
notwithstanding the lack of help from legislation. Their suc- 
cess was due to the fact that they abandoned old ideas of ship- 
building, discarded the European models, and originated new 
designs upon which were built the fastest sailing ships that ever 
plowed the sea. 

The clipper ship was an evohition of the American shipyard, 
and was unexcelled upon the waters. It combined the essential 
qualities of speed, safety, and large storage capacity. One of 
these clipper ships, the Great Republic, built by Donald Mc- 
Kay, of Boston, was the largest and nearly the fastest merchant- 
man ever constructed. Her capacity was about 4,000 tons. She 
measured 325 feet in length, and a single suit of her sails con- 
tained more than 15,000 yards of canvas. The performances of 
these vessels on long voyages were superior for days together to 
the sveam vessels of that time. The best of them could sail at 
an average rate of 17 miles an hour. 

With such ships the Americans contested for the supremacy 
of the seas and the conflict was well maintained until 1855, when 
another decline came. Wood was superseded by iron in the con- 
struction of ships, and steam supplanted sail in their propulsion. 
We enjoyed, in the construction of wooden ships, because suit- 
able timber was cheaper and more abundant here than in Eng- 
land. We labored under other disadvantages also. 

‘The wagos of seamen were higher here than abroad, and Amer- 
ican sailors demanded more and better food than was furnished 
on foreign ships. A reluctance amongst Amer‘vans to a seafar- 
ing life beeame more and more manifest, and our sailing ships 
were menned largely by foreigners. Itis not true thatour ships 
were manned exclusively by American sailors, although gentle- 
men who indulge in rhetoric assert they were. In fact the com- 
petition for the foreign carrying trade was so keen that economy 
was practiced in every possible way. 

Fereigners were employed at low wages and vessels relied 
upon labor-saving appliances in order to diminish the number 
and costof the crew. The clipper ships carried fewer sailors 
than foreign vessels of like tonnage. he standard of seaman- 
ship was lowered in order to meet the fierce competition of the 
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times. Difficulties between officers and seamen were of frequent 
oecurrence. 

With all our efforts to maintain ourselves upon the ocean 
Great Britain seemed to eclipse us. In 1855 the decline in our 
foreign mercantile marine began. It was marked by the change 
from wood to iron in shipbuilding. The iron and steel estab- 
lishments of Great Britain then flourished. She had developed 
them under the stimulus of the American demand for iron and 
steel consequent upon the low tariff of 1846. 

The American manufactures of iron were correspondingly de 
pressed, their development and growth had been retarded and 
the country was impoverished by the operation of the revenue 
tariff. We were in no condition to compete successfully in build- 
ing iron ships; we had not a supply of suitable iron and the capi- 
tal of the country had been drained away to pay for i1aported 
foreign goods which we should have made at home. The con- 
dition of the country is graphically described by President 
Buchanan in his messages of 1857 and 1858, and I quote from 
them: 

[Buchanan's first annual message, December 8, 1857.] 

The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly, and has bountifully rewarded 
the toil of the husbandraan. Our great staples have commanded high prices, 
and, up till within a brief period, our manufacturing, mineral, and mechan- 
ical occupations have largely partaken of the general prosperity. Wehave 
possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet, 
notwithstanding all these advantages, our country, in its monetary inter- 
ests, is at the present moment in a deplorable condition. Inthe midst of un- 
surpassed plenty in all the productions of agriculture and im ail the ele- 
ments of nattonal wealth we find our manufactures suspended, our public 
works retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds abandoned, and 
thousands of useful laborers thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 

The revenue of the Government, which is chiefly derived from duties on 
imports from abroad, has been greatly reduced, while the appropriations 
made by Congress at its last session for the current fiscal year are very large 
in amount. 

Under these circumstances a loan may be required before the close of your 
present session; but this, although deeply to be regretted, would prove it to 
be a slight misfortune when compared with the suffering and distress pre- 


vailing among our people. With this the Government can not fail todeeply 
sympathize, though it may be without the power to afford relief. 


[Buchanan's second annual message, December 6, 1858. ] 

When Congress met in December last the business of the ay had just 
been crushed by one cf those periodical revulsions which are the inevitable 
consequence of Our unsound and extravagant system of bank credits and 
inflated currency. With all the elements of national wealth in abundance, 
our manufactures were suspended, our useful public and private enterprises 
were arrested, and thousands of laborers were thrown out of employment 
and reduced to want. Universal distress prevailed among the commercial, 
manufacturing, and mechanical classes. Our manufacturers everywhere 
suffered severely, not because of the recent reduction of the tariff duties on 
imports. but because there Was no demand at any price for their produc- 
tions. The people were obliged to restrict themselves in their purchases to 
articles of prime necessity. 

In the general prostration of business the iron manufacturers in different 
States probably suffered more than any other class, and much destitution 
was the inevitable consequence among the great number of workmen who 
had been employed in this useful branch of industry. There could be no 
supply where there wasno demand. The same consequences have resulted 
from similar causes to many other branches of useful manufactures. It is 
self-evident that where there is no sbility to purchase manufactured articles, 
these can not be sold, and consequently must cease to be produced. 

Besides this, subsidies were paid by Great Britain to her ship- 
owners, and this gave them a countervailing advantage. 

The decline in our foreign commerce was continuous from 1855 
to 1860. In 1855 75 per cent of our foreign commerce was carried 
in American ships. In 1860 the percentage of imports and ex- 
ports carried in American bottoms had fallen to 65 per cent. 
The war came to hasten the work which free trade on the ocean, 
a revenue tariff, and British subsidies had begun. 

Our foreign mercantile marine was diminishing relatively to 
our foreign commerce, but still bravely struggling to maintain 
its existence. In 1861 our tonnage in the foreign trade was 
2,642,628 tons: in 1866 it was reduced to 1,492,926 tons, a loss of 
1,149,702 tons in the short period of five years. 

British ships, manned by British sailors and carrying the Con- 
federate flag, were let loose during the war and their depreda- 
tions upon our commerce cost us more than 1,000,0G0 tons of 
shipping ongaged in the foreign trade. ; 

In 1866 there was not a single shipyard in the United States 
fitied for the construction of iron ships. 

The British shipyards were thorcughly equipped with all the 
appliances needed to construct iron and steel ships, and they 
had secured a lead against us which they have since maintained. 
Other causes, too, operated to the disadvantage of American 
shipping in the foreign trade. We were not only lacking in iron 
and steel steamships, but our commercial rival had already se- 
cured agreat share of the foreign carrying trade, which but for 
the war she would not have had. 

The business thus diverted into new channels could not be 
immediately regained by American vessels,even under the most 
favorable circumstances. But now the attention of the people 
was turned from the sea to the land. A vast continent invited 
our efforts and its development promised richer rewards than 
the ocean ever gave. Capitalists found investments on land 
safer and more profitable than ventures upon thesea. Our wage- 
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earners preferred the 
comforts could be attained upon it. 

After the war closed the depreciated currency, inflated prices 
and the high taxation made necessary to pay the war debt and 
its interest rendered it difficult to devise a policy to revive our 
shipping interests. But now that our currency is upon a firm 
basisand normal prices are restored, the rate of interest reduced, 
and thedevelopment of our internal resources well advanced, we 
confidently look forward to the growth of our mercantile marine. 
A.M the indieations point to this result. New shipyards have 
been established in favorable locations and American capital, 
genius, and enterprise are preparing to continue the contest for 


alarger share of the ocean carrying trade. Within two years 
the finest shipyard in the world has been located at Newport 


News, Va. 

[t cost $3,000,000, and now employs 1,400 men, and its force is 
cons‘antly increasing. Its weekly pay roll is more than $15 5.000, 
its works cover 75 acres, its buildings have an area of 7 acres, 
and its dry dock is cap ablo of docking a vessel 600 feet long. 
Kight thousand tons of finished shipping were turned out in the 


last twelve months, and these ships, although designed for 

freight purposes, ¢ qual in all essential qualities any vessels of 

foreign construction. This new shipyard is only one of manyin 
D ae “ . 


the United States. 

Shipbuilding is neither a dead nor dying industry here. 
There are to-day more than five hundred shipyards in this coun- 
try 7 

Tn 1891 these ghipyards built or launched 488 steam vessels 
of 185,036 tons and 896 other vessels of 184,265 tons, making an 
aggregate addition to our mercantile marine of 369,302 tons, a 
greater addition to our steam tonnage than was ever made in a 
single year before and an aggregate tonnage that has been sur- 
passed in but five years since 1855, and in only three years before 
and including that time. In 1888 our shipping increased 2.10 
per cent; in 1889 the increase was 2.75 per cent; in 1890 the gain 
was 2.71 por cent, and in 1891 our shipping increased 5.88 per 
cent,a greater advance than we have made in any one year since 
1855. 

In 1891 our mercantile marine hed an aggregate of 4,684,759 
tons, of which 2,016,264 tons were steam and the rest sailing ves- 
sels. 
this shipping was engaged in the foreign trade in 1891 and the 
steam vessels in this trade measured 239,995 tons. 

This statement, taken from official sources, shows the vast 
value and importance of the American mercantile marine. 
Three-fourths of it is engaged in our coastwise and domestic com- 
merce, and all of it is the product of our own shipyards and rep- 
resents the achievements of our own mechanics. 

The legislation now proposed will have the effect of bringing 
our shipyards into competition with those of every other nation. 
Under its provisions finished ships of wood or iron or steel, the 
mos! complete of all the creations of constructive genius, may 
be admitted free of duty if made abroad, and it is asserted that 
the prosperity of our mercantile marine depends upon the 
adoption of this or some similar measure. 

Ideny it. I do not believe that the admission of foreign ships 


to American registry will even aidin the restoration or rehabil- | 


itation of the American merchant marine. We do not need for- 
eign ships in our coastwise or lake and river commerce. Ex- 
isting laws confine this traflic to ships built and owned in the 
United States, and our five hundred shipyards supply vessels of 
every sort and of unsurpassed quality for the trade. We donot 
need to call upon foreigners to supply them, and the rates of 


freight upon these American ships are so low that no complaint | 


is ever heard against them. 

Uniess the Democratic party determines to declare war against 
all the manufacturing interests of the United States, it should 
not now pass a measure to throw open this domestic commerce to 
foreign ships. American shipbuilders é¢mploy vast numbers of 
American mechanics and pay them American wages. 
ronize the workers in wood and iron and steel. They pay taxes 
support our schools and churches, help to fight our battles 
time of war, and assist in maintaining our institutions in time of 
peace. 

Shipbuilding for our domestic commerce is one of our most 
important industries and should be protected and fostered by 
our laws, and not abandoned to the unrestrained competition of 
foreigners. 

A nation, whether it consumes its own products, or, with them, 
purchase from abroad, can have no more value than it produces. 
producing foreesof itsowncountry. We have every facility for 
the production of ships. 

No nation is more abundantly supplied with iron and steel and 
wood; none has more intelligent designers or more skillfui me- 
chanics to carry their plans intoexeeution. Butcan our foreign 
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commeree be restored by the use of Amer den an ships, or must we 
admit foreign shipping to American registry inorder to secure 
legitimate share of the carrying trade of the world? 

This is the only question that can properly arise in this con- 


troversy, and I believe it should be seattle d in favor of the prod- 
uct of our own shipyards and mechanics. If the opposite vi 

is adopted we must place ourselves on record as declaring either 
that our people are incapable of competing with foreigners or 
else that the higher wages paid the workers upon our ships sO 


enhance their first cost that th« 
~- . with che ape r British ships 


y can not be sailed in comneti- 


elieve in t the eapacity of our people to build ships, but what 
of, the cost. This question was closely investigated by Mr. 
Joseph Nimmo, jr., in 1870, and he ‘concluded at that time an 
Ameriean iron ship would cost about 32 per cent more thana 
British iron ship. In 1883 it was estimated that the differ 
in cost had been reduced to 15 per cent. 


tiral Porter, in his report for 1887, says: 


Adn 
Ships bar lit in Great Britain cost 10 percent l 288, but, when the better finish of 
Ame}! can ships and the superiority of our iron is cons dered, the statement 
that it would be better for us to build ships on the Clyde or Mersey are seen 
to be fallacious. 





A 





eminent American shipbuilder, Mr. Charles H. Cramp, 
has turned out from his shipyard many of the best ships 
that fly the American flag, states in a recent magazine article 
that considering the quality of the materials and the workman- 
ship a steel ship can be turned out from a well-equipped modern 
Amerieah shipyard at a cost nogreater thana similar ship built 
in Great Britain. If thisis true, and I see no reason to doubt 
the aceuracy of the statement, it is folly for us to buy ships 
We might 
buy broken down and rotten British tramp ships for low prices, 
but the buyers would be victimized and cargoes and sailors lost. 
We can not contend successfully for the mastery of the seas with 
such eraft. 
| protest against bringing the shipyards of America into un- 
restrained competition with the shipyards of foreign nations. 


An 


| If this is done Great Britain will be our chief foe in shipbuilding 


One million five thousand five hundred and ninety tons of | 


as she is in the carrying trade. With her natural advantages 
in coal and iron, with her acquired advantages of being the first 
in the field and of having a numerous body of well-trained arti- 
sans, and, above all, of the immense capital at her disposal, she 
would be able to maintain her shipbuilding supremacy as long 
as the wages of her mechanics are not materially increased. 

Even if other things were equal, we can not afford to beat down 
the wages of our artisans to the level of worse paid laborers else- 
where. To doso would reduce the standard of American life, 
now above thatof any nationin the world. No publicemergency 
demands such a sacrifice. 

Our conditions will not warrant us in adoptihg the political 
economy of Great Britain. Her policy looks only to theaggran- 
dizement of England. Ireland and her colonies suffer; they de-_ 
fend themselves against her by protective tariffs. She has an 


or 


| area of only 121,000 square miles; we have more than 3,000,000. 


| 





defen 


The supreme policy of every nation, therefore, is - re the | 


Hers is a monarchy supported by a hereditary aristocracy; ours 
is a government of the people andfor the people. She seeks to 
consolidate her wealth into the hands of the ruling classes; we 


seek to distribute it among the masses. 
She resorts to wheedling diplomacy, backed by foree when 
dealing with the weaker nations, in order that she may get them 


into her power; we adopt a straightforward course and only seek 
to secure our own rights. 
She cares only for the che: upness of the things made; we should 
care for the men who make them. 
She is compelled to rely upon her foreign commerce for her 


prusperity; we have other resources which lie entirely within 
our own borders, the development of which will enable us to 


flourish. 
Our shipyards have heretofore supplied us with shipping 
which enabled us to compete successfully for the commerce of 


the seas. lake 
and river 
its 


ex 


‘a ey have furnished us with all our an 
fleet and no nation has so grand an array of vessels in 

commerce. Under protection our ocean marine 
uaa from the carrying trade; under free trade an id 
the depre dat ions she committed upon our ships during the war 
she has obtained the lion’s shar« of the ca: rying trade fron 1 us 

Fame trade in ships wovld cripple our shipyards as completely 
as it has diminished our foreign carrying trade. We can not al- 
ford to lose them. They are an indispensable agency for our 
»in time of war. Of the 1,455,649 tons of shipping em- 
d by the Government during the war, 280,517 tons or 19 pet 
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cent was built at the navy-yards and 1,175,132 tons or 81 per cent 
was built at private shipyards. The Monitor, which met and 
defeated the Merrimac, until then regarded as invincible, was the 


shipyard. 
in the blockading force 
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battle, from the capture of New Orleans until the Mississippi 
flowed unvexed to the sea, and from the successful assaults on 
Fort Henry and Roanoke Island in 1862 to the capture of Fort 
Fisher in 1865, ships built at private shipyards bore the brunt of 
battle and sustained the high character of the American marine. 
Mr, Blaine in writing of it says: 

The Navy was raisez in popular esteem. It —— the most important 
post taken from the Confederates and was effectually sustaining and strength- 
ening the Army at all points. 

It was no longer regarded as a blockading force, but was menacing the 
coast of the Confederate States, penetrating their rivers, and neutralizing 
thestrength of thousands of rebel soldiers who were withdrawn from armies 
in the field to man the fortifications rendered necessary by this unexpected 
form of attack. Its efficiency was due not only to the high qualifications of 
the officers of the old Navy, but to volunteer officers in large numbers who 
came from the American merchant marine and in all the duties of seaman- 
ship, in gourage, capacity, and patriotism, were the peers of any men who 
ever trod a deck. 

We have recently spent millions in the creation of gun fac- 
tories and the manufacture of great guns, while other millions 
have been appropriated to build and equip ships of war. Is it 
not the most supreme folly to adopt a policy which will destroy 
or even endanger the shipyards that reénforced our Navy ina 
great emergency to the extent of 80 per cent of its tonnage, and 
whichare now more than ever capable of rendering a like serv- 
ice to the country? 

Other wars may come when every possible resource will be 
needed to strengthen our defense, and it seems to me that noth- 
ing but idiocy or blind partisanship would induce men who 
spend millions for anew Navy to strike down its most efficient 
auxiliary. 

I do not underrate the importance or the value of the ocean 
carrying trade. Itisasource of wealth second to none, and a 
nation with a vast foreign commerce like ours should share the 
profit of carrying the commodities which she exports and imports. 
Adverse balances of trade are met by the profits of transporta- 
tion, and the earnings of her ships are as important to a nation 
as the products of her farms or her factories. 

As between éxports and imports the balance of trade is always 
against England. For the five years of 1885-’89 the average 
debit was $465,720,857: but this adverse balance was easily dis- 
charged by the earnings of her merchant fleet, which amounted 
to the average sum of $540,495,000 in the same years. 

We expend annually for ocean transportation more than $150,- 
000,000, a sum equal to the whole value of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the great State of Illinois, and at least half of this sum 
should be earned by American ships. But instead of this only 
13.70 per cent of the imports and exports of the United States 
were carried in American bottoms in 1889. In 1855 the propor- 
tion was 75.6, and it has declined ever since. 

How have foreign nations secured the great advantages they 
enjoy in our ocean carrying trade? A review of the causes of their 
success may shed light upon the reasons for our failure. And, 
first of all, it will be observed that the decline in our merchant 
marine began in 1855 under our nearest owe to free trade, 
and not under protection. The nation that took our carrying 
trade from us was Great Britain. Her ability to control the 
seas against us was due toa variety of causes and not toa single 
one. 

She had colonies located in every part of the earth, and she 
secured the position of manufacturer for them as well as for 
every other country that would buy her wares. Her wealthy 
mercantile houses had branches located in foreign ports, mau- 
aged by partners or paid agents whose business it was to sell her 
goods and make settlement in favor of England and her policy. 

She had rich banking establishments which ruled interna- 
tional exchange and the control of the world’s sea underwriting. 
To these advantages she added a systematic course of subsidiz- 
ing postal steam lines abroad and an active governmental guard- 
ing of every maritime commercial interest, with interference 
everywhere to any extent tending to make the British nation 
supreme at sea and the paramount power onearth. ‘The United 
States were without colonies, our manufacturing establishments 
found better customers at home than abroad, foreign markets 
were occupied by our rivals, and no Government aid was given 
our mercantile marine. Even protection in foreign waters was, 
in the condition of our naval force, impossible. 

In 1854 a commission was appointed by the British Government 
to examine into the condition of British shipping and to recom- 
mend appropriate legislation. Their code of navigation laws 
was revised at its suggestion, taxes were abolished, fees reduced, 
restrictions removed, and a drawback allowed on ships’ supplies. 
In 1867 this drawback amounted to $2,328,726 on coffee, tea, to- 
bacco, and spirits on which duties are levied in England. 

This was practically a gift to her shipping. ith fees re- 
duced, taxes removed, and cheap supplies, and with a vast un- 
employed population to draw upon for sailors, with shipyards 
established, and facilities for supplying unlimited quantities of 





iron and steel for shipbuilding England had vast advantages. 
Her subsidies to steamship lines, ostensibly to carry the mails, 
enabled her tosend her products regularly and directly to every 

uarter where it was desirable that commerce should be estab- 
lished and maintained and where she wanted to break down for- 
eign rivalry. 

In the ten years from 1881 to 1890 she paid her steamships for 
carrying her foreign mails $31,962,714, on an average of $3,196,- 
000 per year, and her expenditures for this purpose rose to 
double this average in former years when a greater effort was 
necessary for her tosecurethe mastery. The largest annual sum 
appropriated for carrying the United States foreign mails in the 
last decade was $515,401 in 1890, and of this sum $109,828 was 
paid to American steamships and $405,573 was paid to foreign 
vessels. 

Upon the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, itself 
the recipient of enormous Government bounty, a British line of 
steamships was estabiished between Vancouver and China and 
Japan. It is heavily subsidized. Secretary Whitney makes 
this allusion to it in his report: 

A notable illustration of the generosity and courage with which England 
pushes her shipping interest is seen in the manner in which she is at this 
moment dealing with the trade of the North Pacific. It has been thus far 
principally under the American flag and contributory to San Franciscoané 
the United States. The British Government and Canada together are pro- 
posing for the establishment ofa line of first-class steamers from Vancouver 
to Japan. The subsidy is likely to be %300,000 annually—£45,000 from Eng: 
land and £15,000 pounds from Canada. There will also be contributed from 
the naval-reserve fund probably % per ton annually for each ship con: 
structed for the route, which will increase the sum probably $125,000. Under 
such competition it is quite easy to conjecture what will become of the 


—— flag and our resources in the way of a naval reserve in the North 
‘acific. 


Does any one believe that he could run ships, even if he bought 
them in England “free,” at a profit against a line so heavily 
subsidized as this? When the American ship is driven off the 
Pacific as completely as from the Atlantic the subsidies will be 
reduced, but not until the destruction is complete. Mr. Whit- 
ney, who seems to join with his party in the admiration of every- 
thing that is British, calls this enormous subsidy an illustration 
of thé generosity and courage of England. 

Is it not rather illustrative of her rapacity and greed; of her 
determination to drive us from the seas and defeat that equal 
competition upon the waters that our reciprocity compact made 
with her in 1815 was intended tosecure? Her action in this case 
shows that the struggle for the foreign trade is not between in- 
dividual and individual, butis a contest of nation against nation. 
Cheap ships cut a very small figure in it. 

If England deserves the applause of a Demccratic Secretary of 
the Navy for her generosity and courage in subsidizing a line of 
ships on the Pacific, I want to ask if the Democrats on this floor 
will approve the adoption of a like policy by the United States? 
Will you favor such generosity and courage on our part, or do 

ou prefer that our country shall by her illiberality and coward- 
ce surrender the commerce of the Pacific to the nation that 
puts up its money to secure it? 

We have by recent legislation authorized the registry of two 
British ships, the City of New York and the City of Paris. By this 
act we secured two commerce destroyers, which will be placed 
at the service of our nation whenever they are needed. They 
constitute a valuable addition to our fleet. Secretary Tracy 
says that the admission of these ships is ‘‘second only in impor- 
tance to the naval appropriation bill.” ‘‘ No man of war could 
overtake them and no merchantman could escape them.” 

But attention is directed to the other advantages we derive 
from the admission of these ships to American registry. The 
ships are not only subject to the call of the country in time of 
war, but the owners are bound to build in American shipyards 
additional steamers of the same high class and of a tonnage equal 
to that admitted to registration. If the pending bill were a law 
no terms could have been made with the owners of these great 
ships, the right to use them asa uaval force would not have 
been secured, and the obligation to build other ships in ASierican 
shipyards could not have been imposed. 

Now we have strengthened our Navy without one dollar of cost, 
and have secured the expenditure of at least $2,000,000 in our 
country for new ships, and at least 90 per cent of this great sum 
will be paid to our own wage earners. Ifmen are willing to pay 
such a price for the American registry of ships we should not 
give its privileges away for nothing. 

The free-trade cry is for cheap ships. Ifhonest, I think those 
who raise this ery will say they are for cheap foreign ships. 
Their admiration for foreigners and their productions is un- 
bounded, but I have heard no word of commendation from them 
for the American or his achievements. Butif the cheap ships 
so ardently desired by the advocates of this bill are built by men 
who receive low and inadequate wages, who are worse fed, worse 
lodged, and worse clothed than Americans engaged in alike oc- 








cupation, then if no other employment can be found for the 
American shipwrights we might as well import the cholera or 
the plague. 

If any man upon this floor or any other American desires to 
buy a cheap British ship he can go to England and getit. He 
ean sail it upon the ocean as much as he pleases. But he can 
not put it under the American flag, and he should not do so, be- 
cause it isnot American. The Stars and Stripes on a foreign- 
built ship would be a flaunting lie. Free ships have never been 
the means of creating a great mercantile marine. 

Gérmany and France and Italy have allowed their citizens to 
buy ships anywhere, but not one of them has ever had a mer- 
chant marine equal to our own. 
tion has maintained a prosperous merchant marine unless it 
built its own ships, and we may well profit by such experience. 
Foreign or American? is the question of the merchant marine. 
It should be settled in favor of America and Americans. 


William and Mary College. 


SPEECB 


OF 
HON. FRANK E. BELTZHOOVER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 20, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 2566) for relief of Wil- 
liam and Mary College of Virginia— 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The college of William and Mary, which is !o- 
cated at Williamsburg, the colonial capital of Virginia, was 
founded by the English sovereigns whose names it bears, in 
1693. 
and the billfor its relief should commend itself to the generosity 
as wellas the considerate judgment of the House. It is the old- 
est college in this country, next to Harvard, and during its two 
hundred years of existence has had more than its share of dis- 
tressing vicissitudes. It was seriously damaged by fire during 
the war of the Revolution, totally destroyed by a conflagation in 
1859, and had barely er.erged from its ashes when, in 1862, dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion it was again burned to the ground. 
The buildings were restored the first time by Louis the XVI, 
through the negligence of whose troops the loss occurred. The 
friends of the. venerable institution and of learning generally 
contributed to the second rebuilding. The bill now under con- 
sideration is intended to make good the last misfortune out of 
the Treasury of the Government, by the wantonness or reckless- 
ness of whose troops the destruction was caused. 

The first bill for the relief of this college was introduced into 
the Forty-first Congress by Gen. Butler, whose eventful life has 
so recently closed, and was reported favorably. It was againin- 


This is therefore the year of its bicentennial anniversary, | 
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All history teaches that no na- | 





troduced into the Forty-second, Forty-fourth, and Forty-fifth | 


Congresses, and was reported favorably in each and passed by 
the last. It was again introduced into the present Congress, 
into both House and Senate, and has been reported favorably in 
both and has passed the Senate, and it is sincerely hoped will be 
successful here. It has been reported favorably seven times in 
the Senate and the same number of times in the House, and has 
passed the Senate twice and House once, but has thus far failed 
to become a law. 

The town of Williamsburg was in loyal territory, and at the 
time of the destruction of the college both the town and college 
were in possession of Federal troops composed of the Fifth Regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania cavalry, who had been driven from the 
town on the morning of the day of the burning, but the Confed- 


erate troops, having withdrawn the Federal forces, again took | 


possession in the evening, and some of them applied the torca. 
The records show that Maj. Wilson, who belonged to the regi- 

ment, was court-martialed for cowardice in the action which took 

place at the town, and while he was acquitted, Gen. Dix, in ap- 


proving the finding, states that the conduct of all the officers of | 
the regiment was most ‘‘ disgraceful” and ‘‘ the whole affair ex- | 


hibited a want of organization and discipline utterly discredita- 
ble to the principal officers, who are responsible for the condi- 
tion of the regiment. Itcan never regain its standing until this 
stain on its character is effaced by worthier conduct in the face 
of the enemy.” 

The fire occurred on September 9, 1862, and instead of attempt- 
ing to vindicate themselves, Lieut. Col. Smith resigned on Sep- 
tember 29 and Col. Campbell on October 16, indicating that they 
felt the force of the strong language of Gen. Dix. The burning 
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of the college was in keeping therefore with the other conduct 
of the persons who did it. Col. Campbell, who was in imme- 
diate command at the time, says: 

The act was a wanton one. 

Gen. Dix, who was in command of the peninsula, says: 

The destruction of the property was wholly unauthorized and was the act 
of disorderly persons. 

Gen. Meade, in more emphatic language, declares that — 

The destruction of the buildings of William and Mary College by our 


troops Was not only unnecessary and unauthorized, but was one of those 
deplorable acts of wanton destruction which occur in all wars. 

Gen. McClellan says: 

During the period when I held command in that region the college build 


ings were protected, and I have every reason to believe that no cause existed 
justifying their destruction. 

Gen. Grant says: 

1 take pleasure in recommending to the public who have the means and 


disposition to give to the cause of education William and Mary Colieg2 as 
deserving the patronage of Union-loving citizens. 
The bill for the relief of this venerable seat of learning ap- 


peals to the intelligence, honesty and patriotism of all fair- 
minded people, as well as to thestrongest sentiments which have 
in all agesconstrained civilized and cultured men to promptand 
effective action. The institution was founded by distinguished 
sovereigns who made their contributions for the common benefit 
of humanity; its property has besn held through all the years 
by a corporation which could have no obligations or disabilities 
of a political nature; the buildings were taken possession of by 
the Government for its own purposes, excluding the agents of the 
legal owners and preventing them from taking measures to se- 
cure their protection. Its destruction was without any military 
necessity to justify it, without orders, without cause, and with- 
out benefit to the Government—an act of unadulterated vandal- 
ism. The request for relief, therefore, ought to be treated in 
the same spirit and with the same fairness and justice and gen- 
erosity as if the loss had occurred in Washington or New York 
or anywhere else in the loyal States. 

Thers are strong and persuasive reasons for the support of 
this measure. It should commend itself upon (a) the general 
law of nations construed and applied in the light of th» civil- 
ization and progress of this age; upon (b) the specific exemption 
from the ravages of war which the law of nations has made in 
every civilized land in favor of institutions of learning; upon (c) 
the custom as well as the law of all great governments and 
peoples and leaders in relation to such establishments for the 
promotion of education and the arts and sciences. 

THE GENERAL LAW OF NATIONS. 

The arbitrary general rule which prevails in the law of nations 
that a government is not liable for damages which oceur to its 
citizens in war is invoked against this claim, and, notwithstand- 
ing its merits, the danger of establishing a troublesome prece- 
dent by making it an exception is the strongest argument of its 
opponents, as if common justice should ever be dreaded because 
of its example. The hypothesis upon which the law of nations 
upon this subject is predicated, however, is that such damages 


| would generally be so large that it would be impossible for the 


government to pay them. This was true in former times, when 
invading armies, in their progress, devastated vast areas of ter- 
ritory, destroying every vestige of real and personal property. 
Thus Peter the Great, in his retreat before the formidable 
Charles XII, ravaged over eighty leagues of his own country, 
leaving itutterly incapable of sustaining the lives of his pursuers, 
and thereby weakening and ultimately overwhelming them at 
Pultowa. 

In the same way in the seventeenth century the cruel French 
general in his invasion of the Palatinate, one of the most thrifty, 
fruitful, and beautiful portions of Europe, burned and razed to 
the ground everything in his march. It was in this ruthless 


war that the splendid castle of Heidelberg was destroyed, leav- 
ing one of the most magnificent ruins in the world. This was 


the practice in all the most ancient wars, when nothing was 
exempted, not even the sacred places, but all were subject to 
confiscation and destruction. Cicero expresses this idea in 
metaphorical language in his fourth oration against Vervres, 
when he declares that, ‘* Victory made all sacred things of Syra- 
cusans profane.” The terrible fate of Syracuse, Carthage, Troy, 
and innumerable cities of the past furnish appropriate illustra- 
tions of the same fact. 

The cold legal rule laid down by Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel, 
and others who have written on the subject, that nations are not 
bound to pay their citizens for the loss of their property caused 
by the ravages of war, does not therefore rest on any principle 
which forbids such payment for want of equity or justice, but in 
all cases bases the doctrine upon the inability of the nation to 
pay. These authors all declare that— 

The sovereign indeed ought to show an equitable regard for the sufferers 
if the situation of his affairs will admit of it. * * * Itis perfectly conso- 
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nant to the duties of the State and the sovereign and of course perfectly equit- 
able and even strictly just torelieve as far as possibie those unhappy sufferers 
who have beenruined by the ravagesof war. * * * There aremany debts 
Which are considered as sacred by the man who knows his duty, although 
they do notafford any ground of actionagainsthim. (Vattel, Book III, chap. 
15, pw. 403.) 

The rule is a harsh, unreasonable and unjust one, and no 
writer has ever attempted to support it except upon the ground 
of inexorable necessity. The inability of the Government to 
pay is the sole reason of the rule. Whenever the reason ceases 
the rule should cease, and the tendency in the practice of all 
modern civilized nations is overwhelmingly in favor of equaliz- 
ing among all their citizens such losses as fall upon those who 
happen to live at the seat and in the vortex of war. In con- 
formity with this view England compensated ths cries for their 
losses in adhering loyally to the mother country in the war of 
the Revolution, and similar instancesare foundall along the line 
of modern nations. 

Atthe close of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 France, froma 
treasury depleted as that of no nation had ever been in recent 
times, paid its citizens who bed lost their property in the mighty 
conflict two hundred and twenty millions of francs, and with the 
transcript of the law under which such payment was made, fur- 
nished to our Secretary of State (Mr. Blaine) by the French Gov- 
ernment at the request of the War Claims Committee, is con- 
nected the statement that ‘‘at the conclusion of wars the French 
Government has aiways intervened in virtue of special laws to 
alioct asafree gift relief to persons who have sustained loss at 
the hands of the enemy.” Germany, likewise.at the conclusion 
of the same war, paid her citizens the assessed value of every 
doliars worth of property, real and personal, which had been 
destroyec. 

Why should not at least the most meritorous of such losses in 
our late war be paid? Were they not incurred inexorably and 
necessarily in thecommon defense? Have notall the millions of 
our people sharedequally inthe beneficent result of the triumph, 
and should they not in justice join in paying the cost? Why 
should a few thousand of our population lose all they had on 
earth ina great national contest and not be subrogated to the 
right of contribution from the millions who lost nothing and who 
are amply and abundantly able topay? Why are thechief bene- 
ficiaries of a restored and reunited nation, not bound in equity, 
conscience, morals, and honor, and in every way to bear their 

art of the sacrifices and burdens of those through whom the 
penefactions came? 

THE LAW OF NATIONS ELCEPTS SUCH LOSSES. 

This bill comes clearly within the specific exemption from the 
ravages of war which the law of nations has made in every civil- 
ized land in favor of institutions of learning. This exemption 
was declared plainly and unambiguously by the Government of 
the United States in its instructions to its armies, prepared by 
distinguished scholars and soldiers and approved by President 
Lincoln in 1863, when by General Order No. 100, section 2, para- 
graph 34, it was provided that “ establishments of education or 
foundations for the promotion of knowledge” are exceptions to 
the regulations which govern other kinds of property in war. 

The authorities all agree that the destruction of such property 
isa violation,of the law of nations. The great Gustavus, burning 
with indignation against Maximilian, in deference to this senti- 
ment refused to burn the stately palace at Munich, but took 
special care to preserve it. The appeal of the noblest of all the 
great Roman generals, the blind old Belisarius, to Totila, the 
savage king of the Goths, to spare the monuments of art and 

efuty and culture of ancient Rome is as pathetic and powerful 
to-day as it was more than fifteen centuries ago, 

In pleading with the fierce barbarian he says: 

It was formerly esteemed the glory of wise men and civilized nations to 
raise noble structures, and to destroy them after they were built the part of 


insipid fools asnot blushing totransmit to posterity tokens and memorials of 
theirown nad and franticspirit. * * * Toruin ordestroy it (Rome) would 


* 


be injurious to mankind of all ages * * and you notonly get nu advantage 

by doing it, but will have such a name from all mankind as such an act de- 
ves. 

re MODERN NATIONS PAY SUCH LOSSES. 

The examples set by all the famous leaders in modern history 
unite in treating endowed institutions of tearning, established 
by funds given for public purposes, as placed upon grounds of 
their own which not only entitle them to protection Sut to rep- 
aration for all loss which may occur. 7 

None but barbarians or cowards ever destroy such objects of 
the universal homage and veneration of mankind. No mod- 
ern nation has ever refused to yield implicit obedience to the 
law which draws a sacred circle around such institutions, and 
none have ever yet refused reparation when through their act or 
neglect they were damaged or destroyed. 

In the words of Judge Croke in the case of Marquis de Som- 
ereuies, cited in the learned report made by Senator HOAR in 
favor of this bill— 





The arts and sciences are admitted among allcivilized nations as forming 
anexception to the severe rights of warfare, and are entitled to favor and 
rotection. They are considered not as the peculium of this or that nation, 

utas the property of mankind at large and as belonging to the common 
interest of the whole species. 

In our war with England in 1812 a number of paintings de- 
signed for the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia were cap- 
tured by the British ships and taken into Halifax. Upon an 
application for their restoration Dr. Croke, the distinguished 
admiralty judge, from whom we have quoted above, without hesi- 
tation ordered them to be returned saying, ‘‘ Heaven forbid that 
such an application to the generosity of Great Britain should 
ever be ineffectual.” 

During the battle of Princeton, in the Revoloutinary war, the 
Americans, in dislodging the British from the college building, 
fired a cannon shot through the walls, and Washington, in order 
to make good the damage done by the fire of his troops, made 
the trustees a present of 50 guineas. During the same war the 
buildings of William and Mary College were frequently occupied 
by the British soldiers, who in every instance respected and left 
them intact. The troops of Louis XVI, an ally in that war, ac- 
cidentally destroyed a portion of the buildings by fire, and, as 
already stated, the French king completely repaired and re- 
stored them. 

W hen Gen. McClellan commanded in the Peninsula the college 
of William and Mary was safe. When Gen. Sheridan passed 
through Charlottesville, the seat of the University of Virginia, 
in 1865 he put aspecial guard incharge of that greatand historic 
schoo]. * 

The illustrious examples thus set by Belisarius, Gustavus, 
| Louis XVI, Washington, Meade, McClellan, Grant, Sheridan, and 
| all the heroic commanders of the world, have taught the pro- 

foundest veneration and regard for the monuments of art and 
science and culture in all the operations of war, while history 
has consigned to an immortality of ineffable and undying dis- 
grace and contempt the wretches who applied the torch to the 
Alexandrian library and the temple of Ephesus. 

PRECEDENTS MADE BY CONGRESS. 


What has Congress already done in the line of these memora- 
ble precedents? In 1871 it passed, and Gen. Grant approved, an 
act giving $25,000 to Transylvania University for the use of its 
buildings as hospitals by Federal troops during the war. In 
1884 it passed an act to increase the endowment of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama from the public lands in that State, and in the 
same year an act for the indemnity of the theological seminary 
at Alexandria. 

Congress has given more than 80,000,000 acres of the pub- 
lic lands for educational purposes to the new States and Ter- 
ritories in the West, and nearly every acre of that vast body, 
as well as that out of which these western States themselves 
were formed, was ceded by the State of Virginia in its sur- 
render of the great Northwestern Territory. Congress ought 
therefore to be liberal with all the older States, which have 
received none of these grants,in the promotion of their col- 
leges; but to none of the old States for the reasons stated 
dces it owe a profounder duty in this direction than to Virginia. 
The college of William and Mary in particular should be well 
remembered in this her hour of need, for one of its great pri- 
mary charter franchises was the right to select the surveyors- 
general of Virginia when it had all this immense tract of land 
to survey and cpen and develop, and when the cession was made 
it lost a prolific and enduring source of income. 

In addition to all these persuasive reasons for the passage of 
this bill, there are found in the history, traditions and mem- 
ories of this venerable institution the strongest appeals to the 
noblest sentiments that ever inspired generous action. This old 
college is one of the genuine and enduring landmarks of the Re- 
public. Around it cluster the most sacred events of our national 
youth. Here Washington and Jefferson and Madison and Mar- 
shal were students. Irom these now desolated halls went forth 
more than two hundred of the most distinguished scholars and 
soldiers and statesmen to illumine by their lives and labors and 
achievements all the glories of this great free country. 

In honor of these imperishable names; in obedience to the law 
of all civilized lands; in conformity with the examples of all 
heroic men in every age and clime, as well as in harmony with 
the principles of generosity and justice, this measure should 
receive the cheerful support of every patriotic and honest man. 


An act for the relief of William and Mary College, of Virginia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 'That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the College of William and 
Mary, in Virginia, the sum of sixty-four thousand dollars, Out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to reimburse said college for 
the destruction of its buildings and other property destroyed without au- 
thority by soldiers of the United States during the late war: Provided, That 
no money be so paid except wpon accounts of suqdestruction and the dam- 
age caused thereby duly verified and proven. 





Agriculture. 
SPEECH 
OF 


HON. CHARLES 


OF 


H. 


ISLAND, 


PAGE, 


RHODE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 20, 1893, 


On the bill (H. R. 10421) making appropriations for the Department of Agri 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894. 

Mr. PAGE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In what I have to say in regard to the matter 
under consideration I shall address myself to that section of the 
bill relating to agricultural experiment stations. 

Congress has passed three acts to aid the States in educating 
the industrial classes. 


of 1890. 
schools claiming the funds derived from the National Govern- 
ment under these several acts. 

The act of 1862 was explicit in terms and gave to each State 
30,000 acres of the public lands for each Senator and Represent- 
atives in Congress. The land was to be sold by the States, the 
proceeds arising from the sale invested, and the annual income 
derived therefrom was ‘‘to be inviolably apportioned by each 
State which may take and claim the benefit of this act to the 
endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college 
where the leading object shall be, without excluding other sci- 
entific and classical studies and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts in such manner as the Legislatures of the 
States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the lib- 
eral and practical education of the industrial classes in the sev- 
eral pursuits and professions in life.” 

The act of 1887 established experiment stations in connection 
with and under the direction of the college or colleges or agri- 
cultural department of colleges in each State or Territory estab- 
lished or which may hereafter be established in accordance with 
the provisions of the actof 1862. Theact appropriates annually 
to each State the sum of $15,000. 

This act is also very explicit in its terms, and provides that if 
any State shall have established, under the provisions of the act 


of 1862, an agricultural department or experimental station, in | 


connection with any university, college, or institution not dis- 
tinctively an agricultural college or school, and such State shall 
have established or shall hereafter establish a separate agricul- 


tural colisge or school, which shall have connected therewith | 


an experimental farm or station, the Legislature of such State 
may apply in whole or in part the appropriations by this act 
made to such separate agricultural college or school, and no 
Legisiature shall by contract, express or implied, disable itself 
from so doing. 

The act of 1890, called the Morrill act, appropriates $15,000 for 
1890 and increases it each year by $1,000 until it reaches $25,000, 
when it becomes an annual appropriation of that amount. This 
act is equally explicit with the two preceding it, and provides 
that this money is to be used for the further endowment of the 
land-grant colleges already established under the act of 1862, 
to which it is supplementary, or for the endowment of colleges 
that may hereafter be established under the act of 1862. 

Each of these acts indicate clearly the intention of Congress 
when they were passed to have these several funds created by 
them held and used for the purpose of educating our people in 
industrial pursuits and the mechanic arts. 

In 1863, when the country was engaged in the great civil war 
and the attention of all our people was attracted by that from 
other matters, the State of Rhode Island, instead of establishing 
a college to carry out the purposes of the land-grant act, turned 
the land scrip over to Brown University, a classical! college and 
wealthy corporation, located in the city of Providence. 


my remarks, marked respectively ‘‘A,” ‘‘B,” and “C.” 

Under this arrangement the corporation sold the land serip 
for $50,000, and has used the income of the fund since that time 
for scholarships for ‘‘ indigent” students. 
tirely foreign to the purposes of the land-grant act. 


The people of the State saw that the income of this fund was | 


being applied to mere classical education and became dissatis- 
fied with this disposition of the fund. Committees have been 
appointed at different times to investigate the matter, and upon 
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The first was the land-grant act of 1862, | 
the second the Hatch act of 1887, and the third the Morrill act | 
In the State of Rhode Island we have two colleges or | 


A copy | 
of the papers showing the action of the Legislature and also of | 
Brown University are herewith submitted and made a part of | 


This seems to be en- | 


S7 


to the intentions of the act of Congress, and that while the cor- 
poration had in its catalogue what it called an agricultural and 
scientific department, that was as far as they had ggne, and that 
no college has ever been practically established in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of the actof Congress. For these rea 
sons the State from 1869 to 1872 declined to appoint beneficiaries 
to the university. 

The people of the State who were interested in this matter 
regarded the use of the fund in this way as a breach of faith on 
the part of the State to the Federal Government, to which it, by 
| accepting the act of 1862, pledged itself to faithfully apply the 

proceeds thereof to the objects and in the manner prescribed by 
said act. 

Previous to the passage of the Hatch act of 1887, N. H 
Dawson, Commissioner of Education of the United States, w] 
asked to report the number of students attending the land-grant 
schools of the United States and the,number of students taking 
courses of agriculture as appeared from the records in his office, 
reported 239 in Rhode Island (Brown University), and not a 
single one of this number specified as taking courses of agricu 
ture. 

All the facts and circumstances show that Brown University 
has never complied with the acts of Congress in regard to these 
funds, and this is admitted by the corporation by their official! 
action taken September 3, 1890, when they passed a vote, upon 
the recommendation of the president of the university, with a 
view of returning to the State of Rhode Isiand the agricultural 
fund of $50,000 received from the sale of the land scrip and do- 
nated to the State by the act of Congress of 1862, as shown by a 
communication addressed by the president of Brown University 
to Hon. John W. Davis, governor of Rhode Island, dated October 

| 2, 1890, a copy of which I submit, being marked D. 

About this time the Morrill bill was passed by Congress, and 
subsequently the university discovered that there was some- 
thing in the land-grant fund of 1862, and at a special meeting of 
the corporation held January 8, 1891, rescinded the vote of Sep- 
tember 3, 1890, returning the funds to the State of Rhode Island, 
and the corporation now shields itself in the course it has taken 
under what it calls the agreement made with the State in 1863 
as shown by the papers submitted marked A, B, and C, and the 
7eople of Rhode Island find themselves in this situation at pres 
ent: A land-grant college that is in no sense a land-grant col- 
lege, whose aim and spirit and leading object is not, and never 
was, and can not in the nature of things be, agricultural and 
mechanical; a private corporation in whose policy the State has 
no voice. 

That such a college is not one where the farmers and me- 
chanics can reczive the benefits of the several acts of Congress 
in regard to this matter has been recognized by nearly all the 
States by the establishment of separate institutions for this pur- 
pose. ‘The people of Rhode Island are not satisfied to have the 
present conditions perpetuated. I do not believe that the Leg 
islature of the State of Rhode Island had the power to.make 
any such agreement as that of 1863 with a corporation like this 
with a trust fund of this character, without reserving the right 
to change it. 

The Legislature could not bind a future Legislature; but if such 
an agreement was valid at the time, the terms were never com- 
plied with by Brown University and it became null and void. 

| have asked to have language inserted in this bill to enable the 
| people of my State, and especially the district | represent 
obtain the benefit of the appropriation under the acts of Con 
gress relative to agricultural colleges. We have in Rhode Is 
land at the present time a well-equipped and exceedingly active 

institution, organized, as we believe, under the act of Con 

of 1862, where all these various experiments are continual! 
conducted, under the control of a corps of skilled and intelligent 
instructors, who are devoted to the objects and purposes of the 
| institution, the State Agricultural School at South King 
which is attended by a large number of youths of the State of 
both sexes. 

I submit copies of the acts of the Legislature establishing the 
school, the same being marked E, F,and G. The establishment 





investigation learned that nobody was being educated according 
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of this college by the State at large expense was responsive toa 
great popular demand by cur people. We do not desire to 


have this work hampered or its usefulness destroyed by any mis 
understanding or misinterpretation ofthelaw. Our people know 
what we want, and we believe that great and beneficial results can 
be achieved by this institution with these fundsif they are applied 
within the limits of the legitimate objects and purposes of the 
appropriation. 

Notwithstanding the agreement with the State of Rhode Is- 
| land and Brown University, I feel that the Government of the 
| United States has the right, which it should exercise by impos- 
| ing terms upon thenew appropriations to be made and expended 
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under their direction. It is certainly entirely competent for the 
Government, if it makes appropriations of money to be spent at 
these colleges, that it should direct exactly how and under what 


circumstances and conditions it is to be expended. 


There may be entire good faith on the part of the manage- 
ment of Brown University in regard to this matter as viewed 
from their standpoint, for like all other institutions they proba- 
bly never had as much money as they wanted. 

[ do not feel that there is anything which is derogatory to the 
importance of Brown University|if language be incorporated in 
this bill directing the appropristion to go to the State Agri- 
cuitural School at South Kingstpn. The people in the district 
which [represent demand it almcst unanimously. Ihave, there- 
fore, labored to have language incorporated in this bill which 
would faithfully carry out the ovjects of the law. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Houss, I believe, fully realize the 
justice and importance of my request, and have gone as far as 
they could within the rule to accomplish this purpose by in- 
serting language to have the law executed according to its true 
intent and meaning. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this language in the bill will accom- 
plish the object. If it should not be sufficient I shall ask for the 
passage of a special act which would make it conclusive. It is 
not unusual to surround the appropriations of money with con- 
ditions as to its expenditure. It is a proper exercise of legisla- 
sive authority. 

This bill provides for the carrying into effect the provisions 
of the act of 1887 in connection with the act of 1862 and of the 
acts supplementary thereto and toenforce the execution thereof. 
If this is carried out in its true sense by the provisions of this sec- 
tion of the bill it will give a wider scope to agricultural inter- 
estsin the State of Rhode Island and a source of great im- 
provement, profit, and benefit to our people. 

Something of this kind is demanded by gentlemen connected 
with our State agriculturai school and by the intelligent, public- 
spirited farmersof ourState. The State agricultural school and 
theexperiment station are connected. Italso hasabout 250 acres 
of land with it, and all necessary buildings, and other facilities 
for carrying out the objects of these appropriations to the fullest 
extent, according to their intent. 

While Rhode Island is largely a manufacturing and commer- 
cial State, our people are also deeply interested in agriculture 
and raise valuable agricultural products. Theagricultura: prod- 
ucts of Washington County (where the State agricultural school 
is located) as well as in other parts of the State, in their quality 
and yariety are, and ever have been, the pride of the people of 
the State, and are unexcelled by any like products throughout 
the United States. There is good reason why this fund should 
go to this college. It is situated in the farming district of the 
State on a beautiful site in a healthful location, while Brown 
University is established in the city of Providence, and sur- 
rounded by all the influences of a large city. 

Experience has shown that while many of our young men and 
young women from the farms and workshops are ambitious to 
obtain a higher education, they do not possess the means and do 
not have the inclination to attend an institution like Brown Uni- 
versity, situated in a city, where their associates are surrounded 
with wealth and luxury, and devoting their attention to study- 
ing for professions, while in a schoolof the character of the agri- 
onturel college they can associate on an equality in their liv- 
ing and their studies, and at an expense within their means. 
The fact that young men can enter these colleges established 
hy the State is an inducement for them to enter into higher 
studies who otherwise would never have had the advantage of 
them, and thus get a much bétter education than they otherwise 
would. 

Thera is an inconsistency in a classical college with agricul- 
tural features attached to it. Boys who enter aclassical college 
generally do not desire to go on the farm and work and study 
practical agriculture and mechanic arts. On the other hand 
there are a great number of young men who would like to have 
the opportunity of going to an agricultural college and there 
studying agriculture and the mechanic arts. It is almost im- 
possible to secure the attendance of any large number of students 
devoting their time and labor to the study of agriculture in con- 
nection with a classieal institution with several hundred young 
men who are devoting their time and labor to the scientific or 
classical departments covering several years’ time. 

There is no subject of more concern or of greater importance 
to the people of Rhode Island than the protection of this fund 
for the State Agricultural School, which will place it in such a 
coudition that our young men from the farmsand workshops can 
reveive practical education in those sciences and arts which bear 
directly upon agriculture and kindred industrial pursuits. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand here to advocate and protect the agri- 
cultural and laboring interests of my State, and to see that they 


receive the full benefits of the laws passed by Congress upon 
this subject, and I hope and believe that the provision put in 
this bill will accomplish the purpose for which it is int:nded, 
and thereby place Rhode Island in a position where her pledges 
made to the National Government in regard to this fund can be 
fully redeemed, and this agricultural school made a great insti- 
tution of learning, which will ever be a credit to the State, and 
of which our people will alway feel proud. 





APPENDIX. 


A. 


No. 2.—Resolutions accepting the grant of land made by the United States 
for sn agricultural college. 


Resolved, the senate concurring with the house in the passage hereof, That the 
General Assembly of the State of I-node Island does hereby express its ac- 
ceptance in behalf of the State of the benefit of the provisions of Chapter 
CXXX of the statutes of the United States, passed at the second session of 
the Thirty-seventh Congress and approved July 2, A. D. 1862, donating pub- 
lic lands to the several States and Territories which may provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, upon the terms and con- 
ditions in the said act contained and set forth; and that the faith of the 
State be, and is hereby, pledged to the United States that, upon the receipt 
of the scrip provided to be issued under the said act of Congress, it will faith- 
ae: apply the proceeds thereof to the objects and in the manner prescribed 

y this act. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be, and he hereby is, requested 
to notify the President of the United States, without delay, of the accepting 
by the Legislature of this State of the donation of scrip for 120,000 acres of 
the public lands of the United States (that quantity being 30,000 acres for 
each Senator and Representative in Congress from this State), made by the 
oe of Chapter CX XX of the statutes of the United States, approved 

uly 2, 1862, domating — lands to the several States and Territories 
Which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, upon the terms and conditions in the said act contained and set forth, 
and to furnish at the same time a copy of said notification to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be, and he hereby is, fully au- 
thorized and empowered, by himself or his order, to receive from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, or any other person authorized to issue the same, the 
land scrip to which this State is entitled, under the provisions of Chapter 
CXXX of the statutes of the United States, passed at the second session of 
the Thirty-seventh Congress and approved July 2, A. D. 1862, donating pub- 
lic lands to the several States and ‘lerritories which may provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, and to hold the said 
scrip subject to the future order of this General Assembly. 


B. 


Resolution assigning to Brown University the land No. 1 scrip granted by 
the United States to the State of Rhode Island, for the establishment of an 
agricultural college. 


Resolved, That his excellency the governor, be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and appointed on the part of the State, to transfer, assign, and set over to 
the corporation of Brown University, in the city of Providence, the scrip now 
in the possession of the governor, or which may hereafter come into his pos- 
session from the Government of the United States, under and by virtue of 
a resolution passed by this-General Assembly, at its present session, upon 
receiving from the said corporation or its duly authorized agent the following 
stipulations, which stipulations shall be as and for a perpetual agreement, 
by and between said corporation and State as aforesaid, andshall bein form 
substantially as follows, that is to say: 

Said corporation does hereby agree: 

1. To provide a college or pees in said university, the leading object 
whereof shall be, without excluding other scientific and classic studies, and 
including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts, insuch manner as hereinafter stated, 
in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions of life. 

2. To locate without unnecessary delay, and at their best discretion, the 
said scrip =e some of the public lands of the United States, properly open 
to be located upon, and from time to time to sell and dispose of the lands so 
to be located upon so that the largest price can be obtained for the same. 

3. To invest and to keep invested the proceeds of the said sales in stocks or 
securities of the United States or of this State; but if this should be im- 
practicable so that an income therefrom of at least 5 per cent per annum 
upon their par value could not be realized, then to invest such proceeds in 
some other safe stocks (the safety of which other stocks the university shall 
guarantee), upon which an income of at least 5 per cent, as aforesaid, can be 
realized. 

4. To pay all expenses of locating and selling said lands, and ali taxes 
which may be assessed thereon, or upon the proceeds thereof. 

5. To apply faithfully the income arising from the avails of the sales of said 
lands in endowing, maintaining, and supporting a college in said university 
as aforesaid, for the objects as aforesaid, so that no portion of said proceeds 
or income therefrom shall be used in the erection, preservation, purchase, or 
repairing of any building or buildings for the college or other purposes: 
Provided, however, That a portion of said proceeds of said sales, not exceed- 
ing one-tenth part thereof, may, at the discretion of the corporation, be ex- 
pended according to said act of Congress, in the purchase of lands for sites, 
or an experimental farm, whenever said corporation shall so determine. 

6. To educate scholars, each at the rate of $100 per annum, to the extent of 
the entire annual income from said proceeds, subject to the proviso as afore- 
said; the governor and secretary of state to have the right, on or before 
commencement day of each year, and in conjunction with the president of 
the university to nominate candidates for vacancies occurring in said col- 
leve or department, as aforesaid, at the beginning of each collegiate year; 
aid students admitted to said coliege, and pursuing studies therein by virtue 
ox said fund, are not to be excluded from the regular scientific and classic 
studies of said university, and are to be subject to the laws and regulations 
of the university in entering and remaining thereat; and are to be gradu- 
ated with the degree of bachelor of philosophy or bachelor of arts, or are to 
receive a certificate for a partial course, according as the case may be. 

7. To assume upon itself all the responsibilities and duties which are im- 
= upon the State by the said act of Congress; and also all the duties 

mposed upon colleges endowed under the provisions of the said act, and to 
be entitled to all the privileges and immunities conferred thereby upon the 
State and upon institutions endowed thereunder. 

8. To make to the governor of the State an annual report, a copy of which 

shall be communicated to the General Assembly, of all lands located and 








ne 


sold until the whole is disposed of, the amount received for the same and how 
invested, and of the appropriations made of the proceeds therefrom, and 
stating the number of the students to whom the same have been a _ and 
of all other matters prescribed by said act of Congress as aforesaid. 


Cc. 
Vote of Brown University seceping seams of land for agricultural college, 
1863. 


Whereas the corporation of Brown University on the 2ist day of January, 
1863, by their vote authorized the executive board of said university either 
to accept or decline, in their discretion, the donation by the United States 
to the State of Rhode Island of a grant of land or land scrip for the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural college, should the same be assigned and trans- 
ferred to the university by the State, the corporations giving their full 
power and authority to the executive boardin the premises: Therefore, it is 

Voted, By the executive board that said assignment and transfer is, and 
shall be, accepted by this board, whenever it shall be made by the State to 
the university in manner and form and for the considerations substantially 
as expressed in the vcte passed by the House of Representatives and now 
pending in the Senate in said State; 

And that the president of the university is hereby authorized and directed 
to make and execute all papers necessary and expedient to perfect the ac- 
ceptance of said grant and the location of the land scrip and the land for 
the benefit of said college in behalf of this board and the corporation, and 
to _ the seal of the said corporation or of the university if needful or ex- 
pedient. 

: PROVIDENCE, January 27, 1863. 


I hereby certify that the above is a true copy of the preamble and vote 
passed by the executive board of Brown University at a meeting held on the 


26th of January, 1863. 
JOHN KINGSBURY, 
Secretary Executive Board, Brown University. 


[SEAL OF THE UNIVERSITY. ] B. SEARS, E 
President of Brown University. 
PROVIDENCE, January 27, 1863. 


D. 
APPENDIX B, No. 1. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., October 2, 1890. 


My DEAR SIR: At a meeting of the Corporation of Brown University, held 
on the 3d ultimo, upon a recommendation in my report last June, the fol- 
eae vor was passed, with a view of returning to the State of Rhode Is- 
land the agricultural fund of $50,000 which originated from the sale of the 
land scrip donated to the State of Rhode Island by act of Congress, July 2, 
1852, and to Brown University by an act of the Rhode Island General Assem- 
bly, in January, 1863: 

“That a committee be appointed, of which the president shall be chair- 
man, to confer with the General Assembly and arrange, if it can, the terms 
of return (of the agricultural fund), and that after the terms have been ar- 
ranged the treasurer, being notified thereof, be authorized and directed to 
make the return accordingly.” 

This committee consists of A. B. Chace, J. C. B. Woods, and myself. It 
has seemed to me proper to advise you of this proposition and inquire 
whether you have any suggestion with reference to the best manner of ac- 
complishing our end. I take it for granted that the committee, consisting 
of your excellency, the secretary of state, and myself, are in duty bound 
to appoint the usual number of scholars this autumn, and I suppose that 
this appointment will be made within a few days. 

The gentlemen in the corporation, with whom I havespoken upon the sub- 
ject, think that we are in duty bound to continue upon this agricultural 
foundation all the scholars who are upon it at the time when it isgiven back 
to the State until they shall, one after another, graduate. This would be 
the only condition which we should be inclined to make, touching the return 
ofthefund. I think that no one will object to it since the agricultural col- 
lege will not need its full resources for one or two years. 

I have the honor to be, yours, with great respect, 

E. BENJ. ANDREWS, 
President of Brown Untversity. 
To His Excellency, JOHN W. DAVIS, Governor. 





E. 
Resolution relative to an act passed by the Forty-ninth Congress of the 
United States to establish agricultural experiment stations. 


Resolved, That the State of Rhode Island hereby assents to and accepts the 
provisions and purposes of the act passed by the Forty-ninth Congress of 
the United States and approved March 3, 1887, entitled ‘An act to establish 
agricultural experiment stations in connection with the colleges established 
in the several States under the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and 
of the acts supplementary thereto.” 


Resolution appointing a joint special committee relative to an agricultural 
experimental station to be created in this State under the provisions of a 
recent act of Congress. 


Resolved, That a joint special committee, consisting of Messrs. Charles H. 
Peckham, of Scituate, and Nathan F. Dixon, of Westerly, on the part of the 
Senate, and Messrs. Phineas A. Conley. of Cranston, John R. Hicks, of Tiv- 
erton, and Richard Thornley, of East Greenwich, on the part of the house of 
representatives, be, and they are hereby, appointed a committee to investi- 
gate and report what action is necessary and best to be taken vy this State 

hat the agricultural interests of the State may derive the greatest benefit 
in the arya out of the provisions of an act passed by the Forty-ninth 
Congress of the United States, entitled ‘‘An act to establish agricultural ex- 
periment stations in connection with the colleges established in the sev- 
eral States, under the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the 
acts supplementary thereto.’’ Said committee is also instructed to inves- 
tigate and report what disposition is now made of the income derived from 
the agricultural-college fund received by this State from the United States. 
— Seenaens may report in print at the next May session of the General 

ssembly. 


F. 
An act to establish the State Agricultural School. 
1t is enacted by the General Assembly as follows: SECTION 1. The sum of $5,000 
is hereby appropriated to be paid out of the treasury for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a State Agricultural School. 
Sec. 2. The governor shall, with the advice and consent of the senate, ap- 
point a board of five managers who shall be practical agriculturists, one 
member of said board shall be appointed from each county, who shall man- 
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age and control the State Agricultural School. The members of said board 
first appointed shall hold their offices, one for one year, one for two years, 
one for three years, one for four years, and one for five years, and until their 
successors shall be qualified to act. In overy year hereafter there shall be 
one member of said board appointed for the term of five years. In case of 
@ vacancy in said board such vacancy shall be filled, if the General Assembly 
be in session, by the governor with the advice and consent of the senate, if 
not in session, by the governor until the next séssion of the General As- 
sembly when, as soon as may be, an appointment shall be made by the gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the senate, to fill such vacancy, and the 
person so appointed shall hold his office for the remainder of the unexpired 
term. 

Sec. 3. The said board of managers shall establish a system of govern- 
ment for said school, and shall make all necessary rules and regulations for 
receiving students and giving instruction on agricultural! and kindred sub- 
jects. They may establish rates of tuition. They shall appoint such officers, 
teachers, and employés as shall be necessary, and aa their duties and 
fix their compensation. They shall report annually to the General Assem- 
bly atthe January session. 

SeEc. 4. Any sum which shall be received by the State by virtue of any act 
of Congress for the promotion of agricuiture, shall be appropriated to the 
use of said board for the purpose for which said sum is appropriated. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 


Ga. 
An act inamendment of chapter 706 of the public statutes, entitled ‘‘An act 
to establish the State agricultural schools.”’ 

it isenacted by the General Assembly, as foliows: SECTION 1. Charles O. Flagg, 
Melville Bull, Chandler O. Coggeshall, Nathan D. Pierce, jr., and Charles J. 
Greene, Who compose the present board of managers of the State Agricul- 
tural School, and their successors are hereby declared to be a body politic 
and corporate for the paryees of continuing and maintaining said State Ag- 
ricultural School as a college, where the leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies and including military tactics, 
to teach such branche of learning as are related to agricultural ani the me- 
chanic arts, in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life, as provided 
in the act of Congress of the United States approved July 2,18€2, entitled “an 
actdonating public lands to the several States and Territories which may pro- 
vide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,’’ and for 
the purpose of continuing and maintaining an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion as a department of said college under and in accordance with and to 
earry out the purposes of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1887, en- 
titled ‘‘An act to establish agricultural experiment stations in connection 
with colleges established in the several States under the provisions of an act 
approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supplementary thereto,” by the name 
of Rhode Island College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, with all the powers 
and privileges and subject to all the duties and liabilities set forth in chapter 
ae the public statutes and in any acts in amendment thereof or in addition 
thereto. 

Sxo. 2. Said college and experiment station shall, until otherwise ordered, 
be located in the town of South Kingstown, upon the estate now occupied 
by said State agricultural school and experiment station. And all moneys 
hereafter received under said act of Congress meproves March 2, 1887, and 
under the act of Congress approved August 30, 1890, entit!ed ‘‘An act to apply 
a portion of the proceeds of the public lands to the more complete endowment 
and support of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, established under the provisions of an act of Congress approved July 
2, 1862,’ and all other moneys which shall be received by the State for the pro- 
motion of agriculture or the mechanic arts, under or by virtue of any act 
of Congress, shall, as and when received, be paid over to said college cor- 
poration to be used and applied and accounted for by the managers and offi- 
cers of said corporation for the time being, as required by the respective 
acts of Congress under which the same are received. 

And the managers and officers of said corporation shall perform all the du- 
ties and make and publish, distribute and render, all bulletins and reports 
required by said acts of Congress, or by any acts in amendment thereof or 
suppiementary thereto, and shall alsoreport to the General Assembly annu- 
ally at its January session. 

Sec. 3. The said members of the present board of managers of the State 
agricultural school are hereby created and declared to be the board of man- 
agers of sald college corporation, and their respective terms of office shall 
expire at the same times as they would have expired under the provisions 
of said act (chapter 710), to which this act is in amendment. 

And all future members of said board of managers of said college corpora- 
tion and all future vacancies in said board, shall be appointed and filled in 
the manner provided by section 2 of said chapter 710, except that the words 
“who shall be practical agriculturists”’ in sail section 2 are hereby repealed; 
and every future member of said board shall bea domiciled inhabitant of the 
same county as was the retiring member of the board whose place he is ap- 
pointed to fill. 

Sec. 4. Said board of managers shall annually elect one of their own num- 
ber to be president of the board, who shall also be the president ci the cor- 
poration, and shall continue in office until his successor is elected. 

They shall also from time to time appoint a treasurer and a clerk, who 
shall also be officers of the corporation, and who may be, but need not neces- 
sarily be, the same person or members of the board, and who shall hold 
their respective offices at the pleasure of the board. The treasurer, before 
entering upon his office, shall give bond to the State for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties, in form to approved by the attorney-general, in the 
penal sum of $ , and with surety or sureties to be approved by the gov- 
ernor, such bond to be filed and to be kept on file in the office of the secre- 
tary of state, and which bond shall be renewed whenever required by the 
board of managers or by the governor. And the treasurer shall make a full 
detailed report annuaily to the General Assembly at its January session of 
all his receipts and expenditures, properly audited by the board of mana- 
gers or a committee thereof. 

Src. 5. Said board of managers shall have the general care and manage- 
ment of said estate in South Kingstown and of said college and experiment 
station, and may employ such professors, teachers, and other persons in and 
about the same, and prescribe their duties and fix their compensation, and 
from time to time make such rules and regulations for their government, 
and may also make by-laws, rules, and regulations to govern their own meet- 
ings and proceedings. 

Said board of managers and such professors and teachers for the time be- 
ing as they shall select for this purpose shall constitute the faculty of said 
college; and such faculty shall from time to time arrange the courses of 
study and practical experiments and work, conforming to said acts of Con- 
gress in this behalf, and prescribe such qualifications for admission of stu- 
dents, and such rules of study, exercise, discipline and government as they 
shall deem proper; they may also grant academical degrees and diplomas 
appropriate to the courses of study, to those students of good moral char- 
acter, Who shall have pursued the prescribed courses and passed satisfactory 
examinations. 
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Restricted Immigration, 








SPEECH 


OFr 
HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, M. C., 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 2, 1898. 


The. House having under consideration the bill (S. 3240) to facilitate the 
en of the immigration and contract-labor laws of the United 

Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not consider the bill now before the House 
as an ideal bill. I would be glad to vote for a far more radical 
restrictive measure than that now under consideration, but I 
believe it to be a step in the right direction, and the bill will 
therefore receive my hearty and cordial support. Since I have 
been a member of this House I have presented a large number 
of petitions from the most respectable of my constituents praying 
Congress to pass laws for the restriction of immigration, and I 
am sure that there is an overwhelming sentiment, not only in 
the State which I have the honor to represent in part upon this 
floor but throughout the entire country, for redical legislation 
upon this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, if seems to me as though we had wisely closed 
our Western gates against Chinese immigration. The vast Em- 
pire of China contains 450,000,000 of living souls. Their wants 
are few and simple, and an American leborer will starve to death 
on what will sustain theso Mongoliansin their own country or in 
this. And I submit that in justice to ourselves we can not and 
ought not to receive any considerable number of the 450,000,000 
ef the inhabitants of that Empire. 

The great Apostle to the Gentiles said, that he that refused 
to provide for his own household is worse than an infidel and 
hath denied the faith. A man’s first duty is to his own family; 
second, his duty is to protect and support the community, State, 
ard nation in which he lives. That is why I believe in restrict- 
ing Chinese immigration. I will say, however, that I believe in 
kind, humane, and Christian treatment of those that are already 
here, and I can not find words strong enovgh to denounce the 
persecution, barbarity, and ill-treatment that these inoffensive 
peaple have received in the Pacific States, and I am glad to say 
that this persecution comes largely and principally from men 
whe are themselves foreigners, and in some respects below the 
Chinese. 

I desire also to enter my solemn protest against the Chinese 
exclusion act, sprung upon the House during the last session, 
passed upon suspension day with fifteen minutes’ debate on aside. 
I am glad to say that the act is impossible of enforcement. It 
violates the law of kindness that I have laid down to those al- 
ready here, is an outrageous violation of the Burlingame treaty, 
and was entirely unnecessary. The desired restriction could 
bave been secured, by additional treaty and in a proper manner. 
Now, all I have said in reference to the necessity of restriction 
of Mongolian immigration applies with equal and even greater 
force to dangerous and undesirable immigrants that are coming 
here from European countries. 

We have been wont tocall ourcountry an asylum for the down- 
trodden and oppressed of every land. I have sometimes won- 
dered, considering the class of immigrants that are now being 
emptied upon these shores, particularly from Russia, Greece, 
Italy, whether or noit would not be more correct now tosay that 
our country instead of being an asylum was a sewer for the scum 
of all of God's creation toempty on to. Honest, industrious, vir- 
tuous immigrants are still welcome to these shores. But I sub- 
mit, Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House of Representa- 
tives, that we have at present as many anarchists, communists, 
nihilists, bomb-throwers, criminals, paupers, lunatics, and idiots 
as we can digest at present. 

And once more, Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is a question de- 
serving the serious attention of the patriot, philanthropist, and 
statesman as to how far our country can go in incorporating into 
our body politic these dangerous and hostile elements that are 
now coming to these shores. All history confirms the lesson 
that our form of Government can not continue with an ignorant, 
vicious, and degraded population. In the name of my constitu- 
ents | stand in my place and demand that we shall enact radical 
legislation to stay this tide. The experience of Spain, Mexico, 
and the Central and South American Republics, where republics 
have frequently, with anignorant, vicious population, gone down 
in blood, darkness, and shame, admonishes us of the foes of the 


Republic and of the dangers that now threaten usand environ us. 











Mr. Speaker, the foe of a republic is ignorance; hence I be- 
lieve in the free, unsectarian school, and in compulsory edu- 
cation. Mr. Speaker, there is another great reason why this 
legislation should receive earnest consideration atour hand. The 
awful Asiatic cholera is at our door. God only knows what 
this summer will develop. This ought not to be a party ques- 
tion, but wise thoughtful and patriotic men of all parties should 
join hands together to defend us from these dangers that now 
threaten and environ the Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I referred a few days since to the fact that in my 
district at Marshfield lies buried the mortal remains of that great 
Massachusetts statesman Daniel Webster; in yonder Hall he 
delivered his immortal reply to Hayne of South Carolina. He 
was the great expounder and defender of the Constitution. As 
we contemplate the dangers that beset us and threaten the per- 
petuity of the Republic, let us repeat over the prayer with which 
he closed his immortal reply for the perpetuity of the Republic. 
Mr. Webster said: 

When these eyes shall behold thesun in heaven for the last time, may they 
not behold it shining upon the broken and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that this bill is not an ideal measure, 
but as it takes a step in the direction of defending the Republic 
from the evils which I have recited,I trust that it will receive 
the approval of the House, and will be followed by more radical 
legislation in the next Congress. 


. - _ a 


Automatic Car Couplers and Continueus Brakes. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES O’DONNELL, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 27, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 9350) to promote the safety of employés and travelers upon 
railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate commerce 
to equip their cars with automatic couplers and continuous brakes and 
their locomotives with driving-wheel brakes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No measure is of more importance to the peo- 
ple than this act to promote the safety of employés and travelers 
upon railroads. As expressed in its title, ‘‘ by compelling com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their cars 
with automatic couplers and continuous brakes and their locomo- 
tives vith driving wheel brakes,” can the desired protection be 
secured. No one can deny that the measureisnot needed. The 
necessity for the law is fearfully apparent. Its enactment will 
diminish the annualawful slaughter of trainmen on our railroads. 
The imperative need of such law was pointed out and recom- 
mended by President Harrison in his first message to Congress. 

I had the honor and pleasure of introducing a bill at the open- 
ing of this Congress in 1891, containing provisions similar to 
those embodied in the Senate amendinentsnow before us. Acts 
having the beneficent object of the bill under consideration 
passed the Senate and House last year by very large votes, but 
unfortunately the bills of the two Houses differed in some details, 
and the measures of the two legislative branches were not ap- 
proved by either to which they were sent by the bodies in which 
they originated. 

As a bill of this nature passed this House last July without a 
dissenting vote, lam at a loss to understand the determined 
opposition manifested now to a measure whose only object is to 
save human life and prevent injury to railway employés and 
passengers. 

Both of ‘the great political parties solemnly announced their 
approval of a law like this and demanded its enactment. The 
People’s party did not mention this subject in its declaration of 
principles, but its representatives here inform me that the voters 
of that organization also favor this mercifal bill. 

Then why should its speedy enactment be impeded? We have 
had a session of over nineteen hours in the endeavor to place this 
bill on the statute book, but its passage was resisted by the gen- 
tlemen in opposition, who, by the parliamentary laws governing 
this body, were enabled to prevent the majority from respond- 
ing to the wishes of the people. We hope that the rules can be 
suspended to-day, and the bill, as amended by the Senate, re- 
ceive the concurrence of this House. 

The railway brakemen, trainmen, firemen, conductors, em- 
ployés, and surgeons have petitioned by thousands for this law, 
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and shall their wishes be longerdenied? They know the mourn- 
ful fact that in the last four years 9,153 employés on the rail- 
roads in this country have lost their lives while engaged in the 
danger of railway operation, and to this bloody record is added 
88,712 wounded. A large proportion of these casualties came 


from car coupling and the use of overhead brakes on freight | 
Is it any wonder that the 784,000 citizens engaged in the | 


trains. 
various branches of railroad work in the United States pray for 
protection, and appeal to the Congress of the United States for 
laws to save themselves and fellow-workmen from the perils en- 
vironing their labor? 

These men are among the best of our industrious citizenship, 
among the most worthy and deserving of the bread-winners of 
the nation, and they entreat us to protect the lives and limbs of 





themselves and associates from the dangers that beset them in | 


their perilous calling. They are entitled to the relief which the 
passage of this bill insures. 


and it is supported by every consideration of humanity. 


Their demand is only for justice, | 
They | 


simply ask for a law to prevent this frightful manslaughter. This | 


act will not remove the danger entirely, but it will largely di- 
minish it, reducing to the lowest minimum the hazard of the 
railway service. 


Objection is made to this bill on the ground of the expense to | 
Many ofthe rail- | 


which therailway companies will be subjected. 
waysof the country wil] be glad tocomply with the requirements 
of the bill if it is engrafted into law. In my own State one line, 
the Michigan Central, has expended thousands of dollars for ap- 
pliances to secure the safety of its employés, and [ am sure will 
not oppose this humane act. 


It is held that to equip all cars with these safety appliances | 


willinvolve an expenditure of fully $75,000,000. 
Human life is precious to its possessor, and more dear to those 
dependent on that life. The railways will not be crippled by 
the expenditure in providing locomotives with power driving- 
wheel brakes to operate the train-brake system so that the en- 
gineers can control the speed of trains without requiring brake- 
men to use the common hand brake, and supplying automatic 
couplers which can be uncoupled without the risk of men geing 
between the cars to uncouple. 


ny 
ual 


Suppose it does. | 


The total capital invested in railroads in the United States is | 


$10,000,000,000. Will the owners of this collossal amount of 
money demur to protecting the lives and limbs of those who op- 
erate their lines of road? I[t will not be a great hardship, for it 
is estimated that the dividends of the railways of the United 
States aggregate $86,000,000 each year. They could make this 
outlay for humanity’s sake and have $11,000,000 left from the earn- 
ings of their roads, so carefully operated by the men whom this 
law will save from injury and destruction. 

But the expenditure will not come at once. The railway com- 
panies will have five years in which to comply with the require- 
ments of the act. In the mean time they must provide their 
freight trains with grab irons on the ends and sides of cars for 
greater security for those engaged in coupling and uncoupling 
cars. The 160,000 miles of railroads in this country will soon 
earn the money this law will cause to be expended. The rail- 
road companies receive $25,000,000 each year from the Govern- 
ment for transportation of the mails. The earnings as carriers 
of mail will in three years pay all the expense, and each corpora- 
tion will save millions they now pay out in damages which illy 
compensates for loss of life of faithful employés whose devotion 
to duty costs themexistence, besides the expense the roads incur 
for litigation in endeavoring to avoid the judgment of the law 
of the different States which prescribes the responsibility of cor- 
porations. 

Is it any wonder that death so often walks with the present 
ear coupler? The appliance is crude and accompanied with 
danger. The various railroad companies own 1,100,000 freight 
cars, and the most liberal estimate shows but 159,000 are sup- 
plied with automatic couplers, and only 101,000 are provided 
with train brakes. These facts impress the imperative neces- 
sity for action at once on the part of Congress. 

The men who handle trains are in constant danger; their oc- 
cupation is jeopardizing to life and limb. 
the train service on the differen* railways of the United States 
the statistics reveal the startling fact that one out of every 105 
meet death in the discharge of duty and one out of every 12 
suffers injury. 

These statistics of woe and sutfering should piead for relief for 


these citizens who are risking so much in thisemployment. This | 


bill will lessen the risk by compelling the universal use of couplers 
and brakes of a un:form type onall railroads. When thisis done 
human life will not be endangered by coupling cars and the 
brakeman will not longer be obliged to hazard existence by be- 
ing compelled te work the brakes to control the speed of trains 
on the roof of cars. This law will establish uniformity and uni- 


| 515,033.70 


Of those engaged in | 
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frequency of accidents and lessen in a very great measure the 
| perils attending railway employment. 
| Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope this bill ean become alaw. We 
| owe it to the great number of our people engaged in railway 


| Operating to abate the danger of their calline. There ar 
784,000 men engaged in the servies of railroads, whoa. assisting 


in carrying on thy mighty commerce of this great nation, thereby 
aiding in the development of the marvelous resources of our 
| country. Let us reeegnize their needs, remove the peril of their 
vocation, thus obviate the likelihood of untimely death, and pre- 
vent suffering and sorrow which too often visit the employés and 
their families. A statute like this will prevent the great sacri- 
fice of life and reduce the danger of their work. This bill as 
law will prove to be beneficent in its effects: it willserve to gu 
the sacredness of life and can only bring safety and happiness in 
the place of calamity. 


a 


ara 


Condition of the Treasury. 


SPEECH 


OF 


+ —— r 
HON. A. M. DOCKERY, 
OF MISSOURI, 
in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1893, 
On the subject of general appropriations. 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose to enter upon an elaborate 
review of our fiscal situation, but rather to summarize briefly its 
more important featurés. 

The surplus in the Treasury, exclusive of the gold reserve, at 
the close of Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration, March 1, 1889, 
upon the present basjs of stating the Treasury account, amounted 
to $83,827,190.29, and in addition thereto $47,905,423.30 was de- 
posited to the credit of disbursing officers for the payment of cur- 
rent liabilities. 

The surplus in the Treasury on the first of the present month 
amounted to $24,128,087.88, while the disbursing officers’ balances 
for the payment of current liabilities are shown to be only $23,- 
Of the available cash balance, $11,497,829.74 consists 
of subsidiary and minor coin, while $11,163,629.05 is yet “epusited 
in ‘‘ pet” national banks. 

Secretary Foster estimates the Treasury surplus at the close 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, at $20,992,377.03. This 
estimated surplus, meager as it is, would not exist at all but fo: 
default in meeting the requirements of the sinking-fund act 
and the covering into the general Treasury, under the act oi 
July 14, 1890, of the trust fund belonging to the holders of na- 
tional-bank notes. This action created a new public indebted 
ness, of which $22,272,061.25 was unpaid at the beginning of th« 
present month. 

If, therefore, we charge against the estimated available cash 
balance the $11,307,825.36 of sinking fund default for the last {i 
cal year, together with the admitted delinquency of $40,893, 
on the same account for the current fiscal year, and $19,763,473.25 
which it is estimated will be due the national-bank redemption 
fund on July 1, 1893, the apparent surplus vanishes to give place 
to a deficiency of $50,972,784.08. 

Mr. Speaker, the outgoing Administration will not only hav: 
failed to comply with the requirements of the sinking-fund act 
in the sum of $52,201,687.86, and covered into the general Treas- 
ury the national-bank redemption trust fund, but it has also 
been coerced by the Treasury stringency into an extension of 
$25,364,500 of 44 per cent bonds which matured September 1, 
1801. 

This exhibit becomes significant and suggestive when it is 
known that the receipts of the Government from March 1, 1889, 


RE? =.) 


to March 1, 1893, were $158,858,695.16 in excess of the receipt 
from March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889, while the expenditures for 
| thesameperiod were $301 368,616.15 greater than they were under 


| President Cleveland. 

Che rewenue on account of customs and miscellaneous receipts 
under Mr. Harrison’s Administration have decreased $3,887,- 
311.18 and $24,632,813.72, respectively, the increase on account 
of internal revenue being $117,054,863.06 and postal receipts $70, 
324,407. 

The ordinary expenses under the Administration of Mr. Har- 
rison,as compared with the Administration of President Cleve- 
land, have increased $148,352.579.55, and those for pensions $169,- 
047,347.84; for premiums $11,514,403.76, and for redemption of 


versality in car couplers and train brakes, and will decrease the | the public debt, exclusive of the sinking fund, $11,667,535.45. 
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The only decreases to be noted are $60,004,067.65 on account of 
interest on the public debt, and $49,533,700.80 for the sinking 
fund, these decreases resulting solely from the decrease in the 
principal of the public debt and the failure of the Harrison Ad- 
ministration to provide for the sinking fund as required by law. 
It should be stated in passing, that the receipts for January and 
Februnry, 1893, included in the foregoing comparative exhibit, 
are given as estimated by the Treasury officials. 
APPROPRIATIONS CONTRASTED. 

Mr. Sveaker, I append to my remarks a succinct review of the 
appropriations of the present Congress as compared with those 
of the last Congress, which shows that the aggregate of appro- 
priations of this Congress is $1,026,822,049.72, as against $1 ,035,- 
686,921.20, or a decrease of $8,864,871.48 below the appropria- 
tions of the Fifty-first Congress. It will be noted by reference 
to the table that the appropriations of the present Congress, 
exc'usive of pensions, are $55,627,589.14 less than the appropria- 
tions of the Fifty-first Congress. 

It must also be remembered in this connection that the Re- 
publican Senate endeavored, during the two sessions, to increase 
the total of appropriations made by the House in the sum of 
$55,601 ,811.93. Inordertoreach agreements before the termina- 
tion of the sessions the House was compeiled to yield $24,486,- 
085.89 of this attempted increase. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, as I stated at the first session of this 
Congress, while discussing our fiscal affairs, ‘‘ the appropriations 
of the Vifty-first Congress were not only stupendous in their 
aggregate, but the legislation of that Congress imposed upon 
succeeding Congresses liabilities which involve a continuance 
of appropriation of such magnitude that the Government will 
soon be constrained to seek new sources of revenue to meet its 
current liabilities. 

‘The Fifty-first Congress. therefore, not only achieved the un- 
enviable distinction of a billion-dollar Congress, but its legisla- 
tion created obligations which will make it a matter of exceed- 
ing difficulty for its successors to bring the appropriations below 
the billion-dollar limit.” Thatprophecy is about to be fulfilled. 
Upon examination I find that of the whole@mount appropriated 
by this Congress {the Fifty-second) $154,172,040.95 was occa- 
sioned by the legislation of the last Congress. The items of 
this entailed liability are as follows: 

Appropriations made by Fifty-second Congress, or charged under permanent ap- 
propriations under requirements of laws passed by the Fifty-first Congress. 


Foreign mails 


‘ $1, 344, 413. 33 
indian depredation claims......... 


478, 252. 62 









Collecting sugar bounty ...........- 456, 780. 00 
Increase of judicial salaries -............. 176, 000, 00 
Additional clerks under new pension law Bele 1, 390, 840. 00 
ait SNS isis. adbcisien dconvebecshNehntatenig det baece 870, 500. 09 
sc th ga nies cin AL 100, 000, 009. 00 
Diplomatic and consular officers, salaries -................-.... 50, 000. 00 
Redemption national-bank notes..................-..--...-----. 16,500, 000.00 
EERE: Te ID iiss isi dane san nn esieoasdbelnestcdbn balun 335, 000. 00 
_ und direct Re irtisen oonr-nre iinnilea cocks,  tegriains Badin cern eles 532, 000. 00 
epayments to importers i... ; 

Debentures or drawbacks }§ CUStOMS .. .--.---.-.-------------2-- 6, 000, 000. 00 
I TIN in. isi vithoniebaadbabin nn ucviaddbenedbaeainden 20, 000, 000. 60 
TINE iin. Ah bccn oni ny nasiliniaiastaieal link debian 50, 000, 09 
Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts _..........-........ 1, 764, 000, 00 
PP NE Gckichnbhwsse buabwdtcas scibehc teen cee the accutane 4, 224, 255. 00 

Total........ dicate ti nti didihin Ra wks ulead 154, 172, 040. 95 


If, therefore, Mr. Speaker, we deduct from the total appropri- 
ations of this Congress the amount made necessary by the legis- 
lation of the last Congress, the aggregate would be but $872,- 
650,008.77, or $163,036,912.43 less that the billion-dollar Congress, 

it will be noted that in the foregoing table I estimate a liabil- 
ity of $100,000,000 on account of pensions granted under the act 
June 27, 1890. In my opinion, this is a conservative estimate, 
for althcugh the Secretary of the Interior states, in reply toa 
resolution of the House, that he is not able to give the amount 
of the obligations imposed by that act for the fiscal years 1893 
and 1894, yet it is shown on page 83 of the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions that $51,407,971.32 was expended for 
pensions under the ast of June 27, 1890, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1892. 

It therefore follows as 2 conclusion which can not be escaped 
that the liabilities under the same act for the present and ensu- 
ing fiscal years will amount to not less than $100,000,000. 

LIABILATIES FISCAL YEAR 1894. 

Secretary Foster, in his report recently made to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, estimates a surplus of $7,573,369.19 on 
June 30, 1894, after deducting a probable expenditure of $40,279,- 
037.89 on account of continuing appropriations heretofore made. 
The Secretary, however, admitted in his examination before the 
Committee on Ways and Means on February 25 last, that in es- 
timating the liabilities of the Government for the coming year 
he had failed to take into account any prospective Aeiiclensias 
and miscellaneous appropriations, and had not included the lia- 
bilities incurred by certain contracts authorized by the river and 
barbor bill of the last session. 





The Secretary estimates the revenues of the ensuing fiscal 
year at $490,121,365.38, and the surplus at the close of this fiscal 
year at $20,992,377.03, or $511,113,742.41 as the total resources of 
the Government for theensuing fiscal year. It is well, however, 
to quote in this connection the language of Secretary Foster, 
when he says: ‘‘The estimated receipts are based upon condi- 
tions prevailing prior to the late election.” Hence it would 
seem that his judgment is vexed with doubt, and there is no ab- 
solute assurance that the revenues will reach this total. 

Mr. Speaker, as against thig income estimated by the Secre- 
tary I charge appropriations amounting to $494,802,247.21; a 
possible pension deficiency of $15,000,000; ordinary deficiencics 
of $8,000,000; miscellaneous appropriations, $2,500,000; and a 
probable expenditure under continuing appropriations nereto- 
fore made of $40,279,037.89; so that it appears the total liabilities 
of the Government for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1894, in- 
cluding the requirements of the sinking fund act, will reach the 
enormous aggregate of $560,581,285.10. This stupendous total 
is entirely exclusive of deficiency appropriations which will be 
paid within the current fiseal year, and also of 25 per cent of 
certain river and harbor appropriations, which can not be ex- 
pended prior to June 30; 1894. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if we deduct from this aggregate the con- 
templated default on the sinking-fund requirement of $43,700,000 
the net liabilities against the resources of the ensuing fiscal year 
will be $516,881,285.10, thus involving a deficiency of $5,767,542.69. 

In this exhibit I include a possible pension deficiency of $15,- 
000,000, inasmuch as the appropriations already made for the 
current fiscal year are $161,335,000, while the estimate for pen- 
sions for the ensuing fiscal year calls for only $165,009,099. 

In other words an increase of but $4,000,000 was asked and ap- 
propriated for; although the appropriations for the current year 
exceed the expenditures of the fast fiscal year by $26,751,947.21. 
This view of a possible pension deficiency is further supported 
by the fact that the appropriations to meet pension deficiencies 
during the current and the four fiscal years “ust passed have av- 
eraged $16,896,254, notwithstanding Congress had appropriated 
for each of those fiscal years every dollar that was estimated for 
the payment of pensions. 

It can not be stated with absolute accuracy whether the Treas- 
ury ae will be greater or less than $5,767,542.69, for the 
reason that there are certain amounts carried in the appropria- 
tion bills which in their expenditure can be somewhat regulated 
by the Executive Departments; but if they move with ordinary 
dispatch the deficiency will probably not be less than the amount 
stated. 

FUTURE LIABILITIES. 

An exhibit of the condition of our fiscal affairs would be in- 
complete if it failed to present a statement of liabilities author- 
ized by legislation of the past and present Congresses, and which 
remain to be met by appropriations yet to be made or expendi- 
tures to be incurred after the close of the fiscal year 1894, 
namely: 

River and harbor contract liabilities. -_..-- -- $28,112, 147.00 
River and harbor appropriations not to be ex- 
pended until after close of fiscal year 1894- - -- 
Balance under contracts authorized for Army 
gun factory and heavy ordnance ...........-- 
Balance to be appropriated for the Library of 

Congress under contracts authorized - ----.<-- 
Amount to be appropriated under authorized 

limit of cost for public buildings............. 
Amount to be appropriated for light-houses. - - . 
Increase of the Navy -.---------- apes ee tet “ 
National-bank redemption account, July 1, 1894 
Cherokee Outlet lands --......-.......---.....- 
Additional amount to be expended on public 

works under continuing appropriations hereto- 

Ge OS ick aes hg ee aioe a el gem 


2, 500, 288.00 
5, 526, 000. 00 
2, 150, 000. 00 


9, 989, 265. 71 
725, 600. 00 
16, 325, 000. 00 
15, 263, 473. 25 


8, 300, 000. 00 


7, 159, 552. 00 
Total fixed liabilities to be met after the 
Rios yous TOG ae nnn secdlaiahe es wee ge 96, 051, 325. 96 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I desire to add but a single obser- 
vation. A cursory glance at the comparative table of appropria- 
tions discloses without the necessity for comment the explanation 
of the enormous measure of appropriations. Theexplanation is 
not found to any appreciable extent in the listof what are classed 
as ‘‘ordinary” appropriations, but it lies in the fact that the 
streams of ’ederal expenditure have been swollen by the ne- 
cessities of the Post-Office service and by the demands for river 
and harbor improvements, increase of the Navy, subsidies, and 
pensions. 

The chasm is constantly widening between income and liabil- 
ities, and should be closed without delay by a material reduc- 
tion in the aggregate of national expenditures. Unless this pol- 
icy obtains—and to it the Democratic party is committed in all 
of its State and national utterances—then there must be either 














an increase of public indebtedness by the issue of bonds to meet 
current expenses, or there must be a heavy increase in the bur- 
dens of taxation. To the latter alternative the Democratic party 
is unalterably opposed. 


Appropriations made by Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses, fiscal years 1891 
to 1894, inclusive. 





Fifty-first Congress. Fifty-second Congress. 








Title. First ses- | Second ses- First ses- | Second ses- 
sion, 1891. sion, 1892. sion, 1893. sion, 1894. 
| | 
Agricultural ........| 81,799, 100.00) #3, 028, 153. a0) 83, 232, 995. 50) $3, 323, 300. 00 
Babee nen 24, 206,471.79) 24, 613,529.19) 24,308, 499.82) 24, 225, 639. 78 
Diplomatic and | 
WE in senna 1,710, 815.00) 1, 656,925.00;  1,604,045.00! 1, 558, 045. 00 
District of Colum- 
rife tit iciscenwn 5, 769,544.15) 5,507,125.17| 5,317,973.27| 5, 418, 223. 91 
Fortification ........ 4, 232,935.00) 3,774,808.00| 2, 734,276.00) 2, 210,055.00 
BI ithe cabctiatecviand 7, 262,016.02; 16, 386,284.86) 7,664,047.84) 7,854, 646. 63 
Legislative, etc..._. 21, 030, 752. 75| 22, 027, 874. 75| 21, 900, 132.97] 21, 892, 402. 32 
Military Academy... 435, 296. 11) 402, 064. 64! 428, 917. 33) 432, 566. 12 
BE ibe nin is chien 24, 136,035.53) 31,541,654. 78) 23, 543,385.00) 22, 104, 331. 38 


vy 
Pension, including | 
35) 164, 550, 383. 34) 154, 411, 682. 00) 180, 680, 787. 








deficiencies (@)_._.| 128,779, 368. 35 
Post-Office .......... 72, 226, 698.99) 77, 907,222.61) 80, 331,276.73] 83, 807,700. 00 
River and harbor...| 25, 136, 205. 00)............-.- 21, 106, 216. OG) .............--. 
Sundry civil ........ 1631, 100, 341. 38) ¢c38, 395, 363.99) 27, 665,076.93) 41, 701,311.15 
Deficiencies, except | 

for pensions.......| 13, 295,541.61) 9,364, 148.62) 8, 230,859.50) 8, 049, 588. 45 

yo 356, 121, 211. 68) 399, 245, 333. 45) 382, 527, 385. 89] 403, 253, 587. 09 
Miscellaneous... .... 7, 010. 905, 27; 19,498, 531.10) 3, 208,922.82)  ¢500, 000. 00 











ae 
| 


Total regular | 
863, 132, 116. 95) 418, 743, 864. 55) 385, 736, 308.71) 403, 753, 587. 09 


annual ap- 














propriations 
Permanent annual ‘ 
appropriations... J'131,324, 131.70) f 122, 486,808.00) 7'121,863.880.00//115, 468, 273.92 
NIUE is anus unite 494, 456, 248. 65) 541, 230, 672. 55) 507, 600, 188. 71| 519, 221, 861. 01 





Deduct for pensions 
and deficiencies 
therefor 123, 779, 368. 35' 164, 550, 383. 34) 


154, 411, 682. 00 


180, 680, 787. 35 














Grand total, ee 
exclusive of 
pensions -_._.| 370, 676, 880. 30) 376, 680, 289. 21) 











Total, each 
Congress, 
exclusive of 
pensions 


$747, 357, 169. 51 $691 , 729, 580. 37 








@ Deficiencies included as follows: 1891, on account of 1890, $25,321.907.25; 
1892, on account of 1891, $29,335,598.34; 1893, on account of 1892, $7,674,332; 
1894, on account of 1893, $14,149,437.35. 

6 This amount includes $1,362,059.16 actual expenditures under indefinite 
appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

c This amount includes $985,000 estimated expenditures under indefinite 
a for pay and bounty claims. 

a@ This amount ineludes $15,227,000 for refund of direct taxes in addition to 
the specific sum of $500,000 appropriated for that purpose. 

é This sum is approximated. 

J This is the amount originally submitted to Congress by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and 
permanent indefinite appropriations, except that to the amount thus sub- 
mitted for 1891, $101,628,453, there is added expenditures under permanent 
ov ropriations made by the last Congress subsequent to said estimate as 
follows: 

Salaries, diplomatic and consular service, $27,756.79; redemption national- 
bank notes, $23,553,298.50; expenses of Treasury notes, $218,362.60; coinage of 
silver bullion, $210,893,14; rebate tobacco tax, $770,082.39; and repayments to 
importers and for debentures and drawbacks, customs service, $4,915,285.28; 
in all, #29,695,678.70. 


John E. Kenna. 
REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 2, 1898. 
The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the mem- 
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ory of Hon. John E, Kenna, late a Senator from the State of West Virginia— 


Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the closing hours of the last session of this 
Congress, when business of the greatest importance is pressing 
upon us and demanding every moment of our time, it seems al- 
most impossible to pause for a sufficient length of time to do 
justice to the deeds and memory of John E. Kenna. But I can 


not permit this occasion to pass, however precious the time may 
be, without contributing my testimony, however briefly it may 
be stated, to the noble character, the spotless integrity, and dis- 
tinguished ability of our deceased friend. 

Surely in the very midst of life we arein death. Our lamented 
friend has fallen in the prime of manhood, in the very hour of 
his greatest opportunities for usefulness; in a time when his 


} course 


| nearly three-quarters of a century. 


| 
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State and his country had the greatest reason to believe that he 
would be able to confer lasting blessings upon them and meet 
the highest expectations of his family and friends in the attain- 
ment of honorable distinction. 

{tis a strange and unaccountable Providence that removes 
from our midst those best fitted by training, by ability, and by 
the highest attributes of true manhood for noble work, for valu- 
able services in the cause of the state and in behalf of mankind. 
But we are not presumed to know the mysteries of the Infinite, 
nor is it best that we should know. We must acceptthe Divine 
decree, knowing that He who created us and gave us life and 

eing doeth all things well. 
That life is long which answers life's great end. 

We can not measure the life of John E. Kenna by the years 
which he has lived. His deeds, his achievements have already 
answered the greatend of life. He was elected a member of this 
House when only 28 years old, and was transferred to the Sen- 
ate seven years later. He had scarcely reached the age of 45 
when his life’s labors were ended. Wecan hardly realize that 
he has gone from our midst, never to return again. 

Many of those about me remember his services as a member 
of this House. We who had the honor to serve with him re- 


member his many acts of kindness to his fellow-members. He 
was uniformly kind and urbane to all. He maintained at all 
times a judicial poise, a noble bearing,and aquietdignity. Al- 


though one of the youngest if not the youngest member of the 
House, he at once took rank with those of maturer years and 
long experience. He had few equals in debate, and his words 
always commanded the attention of the House. He was a forci- 
ble speaker, and at times eloquent. But his genial manner and 
kindly treatment of his fellow-members won for him the admira- 
tion and love of all. 

We sincerely deplore his loss. To his State and country it 
will be deeply felt and long deplored. But to his wife and family 
his loss is irreparable. He wasa devoted husband, a kind father, 
a noble friend. 

Our words of eulogy can not 

Soothe the dull cold ear of death. 

Perhaps it may, however, be some consolation to his bereaved 
wife and family to know that others mourn his untimely death; 
that those who knew him when he was away from the family 
cirele also learned to love him; that others will cherish his 
memory; that other hearts bled and other eyes were filled with 
tears when his spirit took its everlasting flight and his body was 
consigned to the silent tomb. 

But is thisall? Are our thoughts to cluster alone about his 
grave, and to contemplate the processes of nature by which 
earth returns to earth, ashes to ashes? No; notso. There isa 
life beyond the grave; a life which our deceased brother lives 
to-night; a life not broken or marred by partings or sighs; a 
life of eternal happiness. May we who still pursue our earthly 
way so improve our opportunities that we may live hereafter 
that better life beyond the tomb! 


-~y 


Appropriations by the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses—A 
Reduetion of $55,627,589.14, exclusive of pensions, by the 
Fifty-second Congress. 


REMARKS 


WILLIAM 8S. HOLMAN, 


INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the conference report.on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on ths amendments of the Senateto the 
bill making appropriations forsundry civil expenses for the fiscal year 1894— 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The increase in our expenditures ought to ar- 
rest the attention of every citizen. Increased expenditures of 
mean increased taxation. The burden of upholding the 
Government in times of peace was scarcely felt by the citizens 
of our country during the long period between the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution and the beginning of the late war— 
During that war, and while 
the public debt, incident to that great struggle, compelled the 
Government to impose heavy taxation on the industries of our 
country, which was cheerfully borne, yet our people naturally 
indulged the hope that when the necessity for heavy taxation 
ceased the Government would return to the natural order of 
things in a republic—frugal government and low taxes. But it 
must beadmitted that that reasonable expectation has not up to 
this time been realized. On the contrary it can not be denied 
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that the tendency to’ lavish expenditures in our Government 
seems almost irresistible. New and unexpected fields of expen- 
diture appear in the legislation of every successive year, and 
sooner or later increased taxation of our industries must follow. 

The taxation necessary to carry on the Government, even in- 
cluding the pension roll, would not be seriously felt. It is the 
luca! enterprises and favoritism in the feature of our legislation 
which tend tosplendor in government that threatens in the early 
future, unless condemned by public opinion, to make our Repub- 
lic one of the most extravagant of the governments of modern 
times, and all men know thatan extravagantand profligate gov- 
ernment means an overtaxed and oppressed people, no matter 
what may be the form of government. 

[ do not believe the American people, who are so well in- 
formed as to the character of their Government and the abso- 
lute necessity of maintaining its old-time frugality as a means 
of perpetusting free institutions, will submit to the tendency to 
extravagance in government which has been displayed during 
the lastfew years. When our people consider that our Federal, 
State, and local governments are so closely intsrwoven that ex- 
travagance in national affairs is certain, sooner or later, to per- 
vade the whole system, they will ses the imperative necessity 
of frugality in the Federal system, not only to protect the citi- 
zen from unnecessary and unjust taxation, but above all to main- 
tain honest Government. 

We have reached a state of public expenditures that can not 
be justified. The appropriations, permanent and annual, of the 
Fiitieth Congress were $317 ,963,859.80, while those of the Fifty- 
first Congress reached $1,035,686,921.20, showing the unexam- 
pled increase of $217,723,061.40. 

The following table shows the growth of the appropriations, 
permanent and annual, made by the last ten Congresses: 


Forty-thirdCongress................-.- statin wth: shinier cinta. an 
BREET TD CAGED... nein acne csgncccs onscesenceseepessasqeess Gee 
rs GRIN 5. nc nec cccdéuwndiesceussnadabwelioeen 704, 527, 405. 98 
Oe SOGOUNNE  . since coded veswidendakesépsics ~senledieaees 727, 537, 684. 22 
Forty-seventh Congress ............-- sneak tina hiapesnmibieda 777, 435, 948. 54 
NN I SE PE ERROR ENE. 655, 269, 402. 33 
Be Oe enna CIID, 5. os oncom cowe aoe scab bncucosadmmes eaenes 746, 342, 495. 51 
Wy nnn No oe Sf ie tee wall eaiauaelaiiedn oui 817, 963, 859. 80 
PE RO nnn eneckncnckacenane one -sdumiphneandacnesau eek oe 


Fifty-second Comgress .................. si ace Giuia se celadaeneiae 1, 626, 822, 049, 72 

It will be seen from the foregoing table, which covers the 
period since the reconstruction of the Union was fully accom- 
copes after the late war, that in three of those Congresses, the 

‘orty-third, Forty-seventh, and Fifty-first, the Republican party 
controlled the Government; in all the others the Democrats con- 
trolled the House. The Democratic House, it will be seen, in the 
Forty-fourth Congress reduced the expenses of the Govern- 

nentas against the Forty-third Congress $58,197,158.93; that 
the Forty-eighth Congress (House Democratic) reduced the ex- 
penses of the Government as against the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress (Republican) in the sum of $122,166,546.21. 

i have already called attention to the fact that the Fifty-first 
Covgresss (Republican) increased the expenses of the Govern- 
mentascompared with the Fiftieth Congress (House Democratic), 
$217,723,061.40, while this Congress, the Fifty-second (the House 
Democratic), has only reduced the appropriations, as compared 
with the Fifty-first Congress, $8,864,871.48; but it will be seen 
by the following statement that the legislation of the Fifty-first 
Congress compelled appropriations to be made by the Fifty- 
second Congress to the amount of at least $104,172,040.95. 
Appropriations made tC: Fifty-second Congress or charged under permanent ap- 

propriations under requirements of laws passed by the Fifty-first Congress. 





on em owes pibdhwis Sipbiphn evap tem madi wae $1, 344, 413, 33 
Indian depredations claims. ............-.......-..-. 478, 252. 62 
Collecting sugar bounty ..................-...--...-- 456,780. 00 
Increase of judicial salaries .................- 176, 000, 00 
Additional clerks under new pension law_....-----...........-.- 1, 390, 840. 00 
I I TO iI nasties Sip slipisa thi as elles Wer eroniar Gately 870, 500. 00 
PORSIGRE TORURARBE) ou oon cnn cnnecd sc sn cesacdoccescacceccee acce SOj/000, 000.0) 
Diplomatic and consular officers, salaries ............-..-------. 50, 000, 00 
Redemption national-bank notes .............-...--.----..--.--- 16,500,000. 90 
OE, OMIT TOCOS no 5 a0 non covcwns pdnsasccasntdensctcomncee 335, 000, 00 
es direct — a eR Chiles Rie dhe 2 Ccweshings eehak eine 532, 000. 00 
epayments to importers .. t «,,. ‘ 
Depentures or arartine ks.. f OUSHOIIS .-..-.------eeenn--eene-e-- 6,000,000, 00 
Bounty on sugar ...............-. Sie ee ee 
ete RGR MIE EEE, nnn décéctagon cds cpetineentetdblie wetatiene 50, 000. 00 
Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts..................-.. 1, 764, G09. 00 


World's Fair sbeebs oduie sales beans s dita winseanh 4, 224, 255. 00 


i i i a ia a re 
While a Democratic Congress would not reduce the pension 
roli except to reform the method of administration so as to make 
that roll in fact ‘‘a roll of honor,” most of the other measures of 
the Fifty-first Congress which have enormously increased the 
expenses of the Government, especially as to bounties and sub- 
sidies to enrich special interests and increase the wealth of citi- 
zens already rich, would have been repealed if the Democrats 
now controlled both Houses of Congress as they will the Fifty- 
third Congress. 
The appropriations made by this Congress, including perma- 
neut appropriations, as I have stated, show a reduction of $8,864,- 





71.48 below the appropriations of the Fifty-first Congress; and 
deducting the amounts for pensions, including deficiencies there- 
for, a oa by the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses, 
the reduction in appropriations by the Fifty-second Congress 
below those made by the Fifty-first Congress amounts to $55,627,- 
589.14. This will clearly appear by the following statement: 
Appropriations made by Fifty, first and Fifty-second Congresses, fiscal years 1891 

to 1894, inclusive. 


Fifty-first Congress. 


Fifty-second Congress. 























Fitle. (First session,| Second ses- {First session,| Second ses- 
| 1891. sion, 1892. | 1893, | sion, 1894. 
| i 
Agricultural ........ $1,799, 100.00; $3,028, 153.50) $3, 282,995.50) $3, 323, 300. 00 
Army................| 24,206, 471.79] 24,613, 589. 19| 24, 308, 499. 82/ 24, 225, 689.'78 
Diplomatic and con- | 
SEND is cncice saa coms] Leelee 1, 656, 925, 00 1, 604,045.00; 1, 558, 045. 00 
District ofColumbia| 5,769, 544. 15) 5, 597,125.17) 5,317,973.27| 5,413, 223. 91 
Fortifications.......| 4,232,935.00' 3%,774,803.00| %,734,276.00| 2,210,055. 00 
Indian... ............| 7,262,016 02{ 16, 386, 284,88, 7, 664,047.84) 7, 854, 646. 68 
Legislative, ete. .... | 21,030, 752.75) 22,027, 674.75) 21,900, 132.97) 21, 892, 402. 32 
Military Academy ..| 435, 296. 11] 402, 064. 64} 428, 917. 33} 432, 566. 12 
I i ee a Bale 24, 136, 085.53) 31,541, 654.78) 23,543, 385.00) 22, 104, 331. 38 
Pension, including | 
deficiencies @...... 123, 779, 368. 35) 164, 550, 383. 34) 154, 411, €82. 00) 180, 680, 787. 35 
Post-Office ..........| 72,226, 608. 90) 77, 907, 222. 61| 80,331,276.73) 83, 807,700. 00 
Riverandharbor....| 25, 186, 295. 00)..............- Bis PE GE. eececconsecs 
Sundry civil ........ | B31, 100, 341. 38) 638, 395,363.99) 27, 665,076.93 41,701, 811.15 
Deficiencies, except | | 
for pensions.......} 13, 295,541.61) 9,364,148.62 8, 280,859.50) 8,049,588. 45 
> _auuptpiaatinnanntie ies siaiataadiad | Siren ne 
NR 353, 121, 211. 68| 399, 245, 233. 45) 382, 527, 385. 89) 403, 253, 587. 09 
Miscellaneous. ...... 7, 010, 905. 27a 19, 498, 531. 10) 3, 208, 922, 82| € 500, 000. 00 











Total regular 
annual ap- | | 
propriations.| 363, 182, 116. 95) 418, 743, 864. 55) 385, 736, 308. '71| 408, 753, 587. 09 

Permanent annual | 
appropriations . ..|/181, 324, 131,70 /122, 486, 808, 00./121, 863, 880,00 /115, 468, 273,92 
ee! - | | 


541, 230, 672. 55, 507, 600, 188. 71| 519, 221, 861. 01 














NE sn diet ad | 494, 456, 248. 65 

Deductfor pensions 
and deficiencies | 

| Re 123, 779, 368. 35) 164, 550, 383. 34] 154, 411, 682. 00) 180, 680, 787. 35 








Grand total, 
exclusive of 











| 
pensions -....| 370, 676, 880. 30) 376, 680, 289. | 353, 188, 506. 71/338, 541, 073. 66 
Total, each ee ae SR A eee CS ne 
Congress, ex- 
clusive of 
pensions ..... $691, 729, 580. 37 


$747, 357, 149. 51 


Reduetion Pitty-sec- 
ond under Fifty 
firat Congress, ex- 
clusive of pen- 


i tee 955, 627, 589. 14 


@ Deficiencies included as follows: 1891, on account of 1890, $25,321,907.25; 1892, 
on account of 1891, $20,336,598.84; 1893, on account of 1892, 87,074,332; 1894, on 
account of 1893, $14, 149,437.35. 

6 This amount includes $1,362,059.16, actual expenditures under indefinite 
appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

¢ This amount includes $085,000, estimated expenditures under indefinite 
appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

This amount includes $15,227,000 for refund of direct taxes in addition to 
the specific sum of $500,000 erouranes for that purpose. 

ée This sum is approximated. 

J This is the amount originally submitted to Congress by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and per- 
manent indefinite appropriations, except that to the amount thus submitted 
for 1891, $101,628,453, there is added expenditures under permanent aoe neter 
tions made by the last Congress subsequent to said estimate, as follows: 
Salaries diplomatic and consular service, $27,756.79; redemption national- 
bank notes, $23,553,298.50; expenses of Treasury notes, $218,362.60; coinage of 
silver bullion, $210,893.14; rebate tobacco tax, $770,082.39, and repayments to 
importers and for debentures and drawbacks, custom service, $4,915,285.28; 
in ali, $20,695,678.70. 

I will submit at the conclusion of my remarks a table prepared 
from the official records, showing the estimates submitted to 
this session of Congress, and a chronological history of the ap- 
propriation bills during the session. ‘ 

By this table it will be seen that the elaven regular bills, 
which provide for the necessary expenditures of the operations 
of the Government, as passed by the House, made a reduction 
in thesstimates submitted by the Administration of $13,883,732.19. 
It will also be seen that the bills were increased by the Senate 
in the sum of $16,856,728.70, and that as they finally became laws 
they appropriated $9,338,500.12 less than the estimates, $12,311,- 
496.63 less than as they passed the Senate, and $5,545,232.07 
more than was proposed and deemed sufficient by the House. 

The great multitude of our citizens who take no interest in 
politics except for the purpose of perpetuating our free institu- 
tions and maintaining honest government, will feel in some de- 
gvee disappointed with the action of the Fifty-second Congress. 
All considerate men must agree that the rate ofexpendituresin 
our Federal system is excessive and indefensible. 

The appropriations for river and harbor improvements have 
been greater this Congress than ever before. While itis manifest 
that the great interests involved in our domestic and foreign 
commerce require reasonable appropriations annually for rivers 
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and harbors of national concern, the pernicious example set by With fifty-one public buildings authorized prior to this Con 
the Fifty-first Congress of enormous ‘‘ mortgages on the future ;” | gress, not one of which has been commenced, it was certainly 
contracts covering a seriss of years, compelling appropriations | time to stop thisform of expenditure, and Judge BANKHEAD has 
whether the state of the Treasury will justify it or not, tends to | rendered the country services of great value in the admirable 
excessive and indefensible expenditures, as the appropriations | skill Ke has displayed in postponing the great army of bills for 


made by oe sessions of this Congress cle arly show. local advantage seeking access to the Treasury. 
While the Treasury was over! flowi ing with money no argument [t is now obvious that the revenues of the Government will not 


against this policy was of any avail, and even with a depleted meet the appropriations, permanent and annual, authorized by 
Tres usury apyropesntions 5 for the fulfillment of these contracts | Congress for the coming fiscal year, but no public interest wi 
must goon. I sincerely hope the system will expire with. the | suffer, many appropriations here tofore made may be de layed 
present contracts. | without impairing in the least degree the efficiency of the pub- 
This Congress,under the admirable leadership of Judge BANK- | lic service ,and our people will, I am sure, view with complacency 
HEAD of Alabama, chairman of the House Committeeon Public | a state of affairs that will compel for the time at least some de- 
Buildings and Grounds, has arrested the apparently irresistible | gree of frugality in our expenditures, and will at the same time 
movement for public buildings in all sections of the Union, a | tend to illustrate the fact that as you diminish mercenary and 
movementinvolving an enormous expense independent of the cost | venal motives in public affairs you elevate and purify the Gov- 






















































of constructing the buildings. ernment. 
Chronological history of appropriation bills, second session of the Fifty-second Cong estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1893-94, and appropri- 
P * ations Jor the fiscal year 1892-93 
[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of tae Senate and House of Representatives. ] 
Reported to the eer Reported tothe | p..caq the Senate > 1293-" aw. 1892 
e iaitenistine House Passed the H Senate. Passed the Senate. | Law, 1893-'04.' Law, 1892 
Title 1804. ier act Soest a ia a ents 
| Date. Amount. | Date. Amoun Date. Amon yunt. Date. Amount. Amount Amount 
1893. 1893. | 1893. 1893. ; 
Agricu'tural ...... ws wih clic email Wakelin ela $3,315,500.00 Feb. 4) $3,294,300.00\ Feb. 20) $3,294,300. 00 Feb. 27 $3,323,100.00 Feb. 28) $3,323,100.00) $3.323.300.00 $3.232.995.50 
: | 1892 1892. | 
Army ........-------e+-------+---------} 25,922,955.43/Dec. 12) 24,202,639.78'Dec. 14| 24,197,639.78 Jan. 28) 24,325,639.78|Peb. 1) 24,325,639.78| 24,225,639.78| 24,303,499.82 
4 1893 1893. 
Diplomatic and consular ......-.-- 1,737,079.90\Jan. 21) 1,529,045.00/Feb. 4) 1,529,045.00 Feb. 15) 1,564,045.00 Feb. 23) 1,570,045.00) 1,558,045.00 1,604,045.00 
District of Columbia d@-.............- 6,733,544.66\Jan. 5) 5,160,420.91\Jan. 9/ 5,160,420.91 Jan. 30) 5,777,405.91/Feb. 2} 5,780,765.91 5, 413,223.91 5,317,973. 27 
1892. | | 
IN sink circdiitiantinoniads talks 7,372, 305.00|Dec. 17) 1,735,055.00\Jan. 5) 1,735,055.00 Jan. 28) 2, 145,055, 00 Feb. 1) 2,575,055.00} 2,210,055.00, 2,734.276.00 
1893. | 
Indian... .--. ah unin cncashesenstiigatsin anes tung 8,123,211.31. Feb. 3) 7,612,962.04)Feb. 27| 7,088,615.34;Mar. 1) 16,431,490.46 Mar. 2) 16,541,225.75| 7,954,646.63) 7,664,047.81 
Ree MMe. isc ccdewnns 22,625,815.81\ Jan. 26) 21,684,498.82) Feb. 9) 21,651,748.32|Feb. 18) 21,908,828. 32 Feb. 25} 22,164,013.32} 21, 892,402.32) 21,900, 132.97 
Military Academy................--.. 489,332.12'Jan. 21 430,855. 12 Feb. 4 430,556,12)}Feb. 15) 432,556.12 Feb. 23) 432,556.12) 32,556.12 ‘ 23 
a ear 24,471,498.21; Feb. 13} 21,550,331.38\ Feb. 20) 21,550,331.28'Feb. 25} 22,082,131.38| Feb. 28) 22,157,131.38) 22. 104 331.38) 
Na i eda ecral 166,831 ,350.00 Jan. 7 166,400,990. oolFeb, 17| 166,531 ,350.00' Feb. 231166, 531 '350.00'Feb. 27 7 166,531,350.00) 166,531,350.00 737, 
Oo ap gan maeaat Iaiton STR: | $4,249,119.67 Jan. 27 69,357. =| Feb. 22} 83,904,314.22;/Mar. 1) 83,930,700.00)Mar. 2 83,930,700. 00 83.807,700.00) 80,331,276.73 
River and harbor................. ) |, \gccncatealetinesadneatnsth ieee lca tndidaiiicint- gina liniiaan ae te @21,15 218.00 
Sundry ics aac keitcaitnanbainsins imal 38,521,349. 30) Jan. 18} 39,838, at 30) Feb. 3) 30,435,958.15 Feb . 13) 40,360,114.78) Feb. a3 “43 934, 475. 83 e41,701,311.15| 27 665.07 6.93 
nostenemesit —_—-- |——-- te cen ee 
OE ites. a5 cine cue 390, 393,001.41} ........ anes se at 376,509, 329.22)... __. .|389,112,416. 73} a 353,366,057.92) 381,054,561.29| 366,622,194.39 
Deficiency, 1893 : an 1 ‘pric wr yoars..... “p28, 000,000.00 J an. 20} | 20,956,611.32|\Feb. 3) 21,209,638.88 Mar. 2) 27,365,851.00;/Mar. 2) 27,546,923. 88; g22, 199,025. 80) B15, 905, 191,50 
Total Ne fo gee 118,392,061.41|____ i $11.98) ........ (307, 718,968.10)... ... .|416, 478,267.84]... ...- 420, 912,981. 80} 403, 253, 537.09] 388, 5 527,385.89 
Miscellaneous .. s Sided anial ; JA7 7 50, 000.00} . caséed >bantns dobncelesbadbehbeawe weno decales cosencc cnadpeaveneaslaceoscasccecst 7'00,000.00) 3,298" 922.82 








Total regular annual appro- e :' - 
| 408,753,587.09) 38 











a \_ 
| 
IRONED. 5 ines cc cams<cen _/428, 143,061.41)... ___- es. Tesaictniineaiteth a arta a Me es Bot 5,736, 308.7 
Permanent annual appropriations 115, 468,273.92)... . ....|-.-.+----+-- Latins Sets lon cnene-sncae|oneesaee pcan eaeheeenhedeia si ROP ee --|K115, 468,273. 92 K121, 863,880.00 
a ———— | —- - —_—_——_! —--— oe See | aera 
Grand total, regular and per- 
manent annual ‘oo | 
tions — oo «e~- OO8,011, 905.33) ........ d-bedtadncevtasuubels aden nadlce do suas bebtmddiundndienn derail Roinchgahdehad daub | §19,221,861.01) 507,600, 188.71 
} ! | | | 
Amount of estim ated Sos edevemaseccnsubavannationdavasueiooneiete maha #405, 000, 000. 00 
Amount of estimated postal revenues for fiscal year 1894 bd <-bchiy piptabo are = ated esain iets anaemia 85, 121, 365. 38 
Total estimated revenues for fiscal year 1894_.._.... sli sadn scbsentes-ahib ctoaithe Dicensiiasaicthiad a te aun la .... 490, 121, 365. 38 


a One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1894 at 
$308,132.69), which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 

6 Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from postal revenues an i out of the Treasury. 

c No estimate is included in the ‘‘annual estimates for the public se rvice ” for rivers and harbors for 180% ‘‘The amount that can be profitably 
pended’’ in that fiscal year, as reported by the Chief of Engineers, is $16,115,750. (Book of Estimates, 1894, page 207.) 

din addition to this amount the sum of $814,000 was appropriated in the sun iry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and ha: 
improvements for 1893. 

e This amount includes $14, 166,153 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements 

J This amount is approximated. 

g This amount includes $14, 149,724.85 for pensions for the fiscal year 1893. 

A This amount includes $7,674, 339 for pe nsions for the fiscal year 1892, 

i This amount includes $2, 652. 000 in aid of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

k This is the amount originally submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and 
indefinite appropriations. 


The Condition of-the Treasury. surplus in the Treasury. The policy of the Democratic Admin- 
istration had been:to discontinue payments upon the public debt 

eet and to hoard the surplus revenues for purposes best known to 

> RKS themselves. Weon this side believed that we had discovered 

REMARK) the purpose when Mr. Cleveland’s famous free-trade message 

OF opened with the statement: ‘‘A condition and not a theory con- 

y . + — fronts us.” He then yroceeded to elaborate the idea that the great 
HON. S E R H N O E. P A Y N K, accumulating surpl 7. could only be relieved by a reduction of 
the tariff, and this was made the rallying cry of the Presiden- 


OF NEW YORK. : : : 
tial canada of 1888. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, The Republican party in that campaign pointed out the fact 
- Ms that this accumulated surplus, about sixty millions of which was 
¥ day, } > 999 . s . : 
Frida irch 3, 1893, | deposited in certain favored national banks, having the use of it 


On House report No. 2621, submitted by Mr. SPRINGER, chairmanof the Com- ; without interest, was wholly unnecessary. That the proper, 
mittee on Ways and Means, in reference to the condition of the Treasury. reasonable, and common-sense course was to appl yw hatever sur- 
Mr. PAYNE said: plus the Treasury had to pay the national debt and stop the p< 
Mr. SPEAKER: This report has been so recen‘ly filed that I | ment of interest. We also contended that the proper me ‘thod of 

have not had sufficient time to give the matter that thorough | preventing an accumulation of surplus in the future was by re- 

investigation which soimportantasubjectinvolves. Our friends | vising the tariff, cutting down the revenue, and at the same time 
upon the other side were greatly troubled four years ago over a! furnishing protection to American industries. The people rati- 
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fied the Republican idea in 1888 by electing a Republican Presi- 
dent and Republican Congress in both branches. 

The Republican Hxecutive at once commenced the payment of 
the public debt with the surplus then in the Treasury, and in 
two years had paid $259,000,000 of the principal. The Repub- 
lican Congress revised the tariff. It greatly enlarged the free 
list; so that about 55 per cent of our imports came in free of duty. 
This resulted in a great reduction of revenue. Uponsugar alone 
they took off $60,000,000. They made the breakfast table free, 
and reduced the price of the poor man’s sugar 2cents per pound. 
Our idea was to produce no more revenue than was absolutely 
necessary for the support of the Government economically ad- 
ministered. 

It is true that under the first year of the operation of the new 
tariff act the net reduction of revenues from customs was only 
about $51,000,000. Thatwe did not realize the full reduction was 
largely because of the natural increase of the revenue corre- 
sponding with the growth of the population, and more especially 
with the growth of the business interests of the country. 

We also went carefully through the appropriations for the ex- 
penses of the Government, and authorized the payment of such 
moneys as seemed necessary. We built up the Navy. We ex- 
tended postal facilities. We undertook great river and harbor 
improvements. We passed a great pension law which has car- 
ried light and hope into many a household of the old heroes of the 
greatest war in history. Ina word, we looked after the general 
welfare of the people of the United States. Our Democratic 
friends immediately began to exaggerate the amount of the ap- 
propriations. They added to the annual appropriations of the 
lifty-first Congress not only the permanent appropriations, and 
the payment of interest, but also the amount due the sinking 
fund year by year. 

Tn this way they figured up a grand total in a few years of a 
few millions less than a billion dcUars, and then we heard the 
hue and cry about the ‘‘ billion dollar Congress.” It resounded 
from every stump. We have heard it asa campaigncry. We 
have read it in every Democratic newspaper, and yet so far as 
my own observation is concerned I have never heard nor seen a 
criticism of a single item of appropriation made by the Fifty-first 
Congress, with the possible exception of the oe on sugar. 
Our friends, the enemy, are very strong in generalization but 
very weak when it comes tw matters of detail. No man can put his 
finger on a single dollar and point out ‘‘ here is a dollar wasted 
or fraudulently appropriated by the Fifty-first Congress.” 

The Fifty-second Congress was organized on the principles of 
Democratic economy and reform. Its first utterance was the 
passage of the Holman resolution obligating that Congress to 
retrenchment in every way. So strong a feeling of retrench- 
ment did this resolution bring into play that many a member 
had to be assured by the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 

riations that this resolution would not cut off any appropriation 
or rivers and harbors improvement which a member might 
have in contemplation for his district. 

As we look back upon that scene to-day it would almost seem 
as if the foster father of economy and reform had in his mind's 
eye at that very moment the appropriation of $13,000 to raise 
the railroad embankment 2 or 3 miles away from the banks of 
the Great Miami, professedly to protect the navigation of the 
Ohio River, actually to aid the inhabitants of a small township 
in his own ‘‘deestrict.” 

The Fifty-second Congress is about to pass into history. We 
are ready to compare records with our Democratic friends. 
They have long since ceased to talk abouta “ billion-dollar Con- 
gress” and are now fixed in sad contemplation of one billion and 
forty millions in appropriations. There seems to have been no 
check on their extravagance. In the Fifty-first Congress, in the 
interest of economy, was initiated the method of building great 
public works by one entire contract, upon the inflexible rule that 
the work should be of great public necessity before such con- 
tract was authorized. 

In the Fifty-second Congress the principle of entire contracts 
was extended to public works whose importance were both great 
and small, and we have a river and harbor bill which makes the 
Government liable for double the amount for rivers and harbors 
of any bill heretofore in the history of the Government. I only 
mention this as one of the items which have helped to increase 
the appropriations made by the Fifty-second Congress. It is 
true there may be a natural growth as the country grows, but I 
submit that the growth as averaged up by this Congress, when 
we consider bow little has been appropriated for the building up 
of the Navy, fortifications, and other matters of great impor- 
tance, is altogether abnormal and extravagant. 

When we made the great reduction in the revenues in the 
Fifty-first Congress we did not fully anticipate what the re 
second Congress could do in the way of expenditures of the pu 
lic money, and the result has been, if you compare payments 
month by month, that the receipts and disbursements of the 
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Government just about balance each other. But our friends on 
the other side have for some months been endeavoring to con- 
vince the country that the Treasury was bankrupt. 

In the first place they were predicting bankruptcy on the 30th 
of June, 1893; but as that time epprcedhed and all signs pointed 
to a surplus on that date of at least $21,000,000, over and above 
one hundred millions of gold reserve, it occurred to some of the 
brethren that it would be well to go into the future and see what 
could be accomplished by the way of predicting and prophesying 
a deficit on the 30th of June, 1894. 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY] has tried his hand at 
this on different occasions, and I think he has almost persuaded 
himself into the belief that there will be a small deficit in 1894. 
But it has been left to the Ways and Means Committee to out- 
Herod the gentleman from MisSouri in the way of prophecy. 
That committee started in to investigate the condition of the 
Treasury near the beginning of the present session of Congress 
They have had statement after statement from the Secretary ol 
the Treasury; have examined the Secretary and had the benefit 
of the statements of two of the Treasury exper‘s, and finally 
within two hours of the adjournment they have presented a re- 
port in which they state that the deficit on the 30th of June, 1894, 
will, in their judgment, amount to thirty or forty millions of dol- 
lars. Although this report was not presented to the minority 
until the evening of the 3d instant, yet it does not require a very 
elaborate analysis to show that its conclusions are utterly with- 
out foundation. 

The Secretary showed conclusively that the surplus over and 
above the gold reserve will be on. the 30th of June next, in round 
numbers, $21,000,000. The committee examined him orally, and 
an effort was made to show that this amount was too great. 
The Secretary did say that the estimate for internal revenue 
might be too high by two or three millions of dollars, and yet he 
stated that the receipts of internal revenue for the first seven 
months of that year, including the month of January, all indi- 
cated a revenue of $168,000,000 from this source, the sum stated 
in the report. He said, however, that February showed no in- 
crease over February of a year ago, and hence they might fail 
to realize this full sum. 

Of course, no one can say whether this failure to show an in- 
crease in February resulted from slack business, to be made up 
in subsequent months of the year, or from some other cause. 
But from the data we have, the indications are that the revenue 
from this source can not fall much below the $168,000,000. From 
customs he estimates a revenue of $198,000,000, and he states that 
this sum was liable to be increased $3,000,000. Ifthere isno dis- 
turbance in trade, aud the imports for the remaining months of 
the year correspond with the imports of the eight months that 
are past, it is evident that ths receipts from this source will 
amount to from two hundred and two to two hundred and five 
millions of dollars. 

But the Secretary says that in any event, he believes that 
whatever failure there may be in internal revenue receipts will 
be made up by the increased receipts from customs, and that no 
deductions should be made from thatestimate of receipts. It ap- 
pears that in making up his estimates for expenditures that he 
anticipated that the Choctaw claim—about $3,000,000—would not 
have to be paid until after the 30th of June in the year 1894. It 
is possible, however, that this payment may be made before June 
30, 1893, and come in under the payments of this year. 

In view of this fact the majority of the committee seem to have 
jumped at the conclusion that the balance of twenty-one millions 
tor convenience, I suppose, the majority of this committee have 
called this balance which lacks only about $3,000 of the twenty- 
one millions, $20,000,000), would be reduced to from fifteen to 
seventeen millions of dollars. That would be three millions on 
account of the Choctaw claim, and from one to three millions on 
account of the reduction of revenue. 

But the majority of the committee evidently forget the fact 
testified to by the Secretary, and so spyerent to every man of 
ordinary intelligence that whether the three millions is paid on 
the Choctaw claim in 1893 or 1894, it would make no difference 
in the final result on June 30, 1894, whether it is charged to one 
year or the other, so we have this starting point, a balance of 
$21,000,000 on June 30, 1893. 

The Secretary next gives his estimates for the expenditures 
and for the receipts in 1894. Ofcourse, he bases his receipts 
upon estimates upon the present laws. No sane man would un- 
dertake at this time to predict what the Fifty-third Congress 
will do with the revenue laws or when they will undertake to do 
it. For the receipts from customs in 1894 he estimates $210,000,- 
000. When we consider that these receipts increased from $179,- 
000,000 in 1892 to $200,000,090 and possibly $205,000,000 in 1893, an 
increase of five or ten million dollars in 1894, over that of 1893, 
would seem to be altogether reasonable. 

In fact at the same rate of increase it would not be surprising if 
the receipts from customs were two hundred and twenty millions 
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in 1894. Indeed, I believe that this result would follow were it 
not for the constant menace of the Democratic Executive and the 
Democratic Congress in both branches just about to be ushered 
in. But the majority of the committee do not seriously attack 
the estimate of the Secretary for receipts. His estimates of re- 
ceipts and disbursements show an apparent surplus on June 30, 
1894, of $47,852,407.08. But he says, in a footnote to the report, 
that there may be charged against this surplus the amount of 
contract liabilities in the sum of $40,297,037.89, and this the ma- 
jority of the committee have very properly charged. 

But the committee have gone out of their way to see if further 
reduction can be made. [rom the examination of the Secretary 
it appeared that his estimate of expenditures was based entirely 
upon what it will be necessary to expend, as he stated that this 
estimate, leaving out the matter of riversand harbors for which 
estimates were usually made, was sufficient from year to year to 
cover the annual appropriation, as well as the appropriation for 
deficit, and that he believed that the estimate for 1894 would 
cover the entire expenditure, both the annual appropriation and 
the appropriation for deficit. 

But the committee were not satisfied to let this rest upon the 
statement of the Secretary, and they called in the very accom- 
plished clerk of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Courts, 
whose correctness and integrity is proverbial. They asked Mr. 
Courts to take the deficit for the past five years and make anes- 
timate of the average for the five years; but whenthe committee 
look over the items of the deficiency appropriation they find that 
such an estimate is liable to be very misleading, from the fact 
that these deficiency appropriations varied greatly from year to 

ear. 

. Take, for instance, the first year of the Fifty-first Congress, 
when we were obliged to appropriate for deficiencies that were 
purposely left over in the Fiftieth Congress, because they were 
cutting down appropriations that they might make a good show- 
ing for the Presidential election, and we found that these defi- 
ciency appropriations amounted to more than thirteen millions 
of dollars, while for the other four years it ranged each year at 
about eight and one-half millions of dollars, which seems to be 
a fair estimate for the deficiencies to be appropriated for in 1894. 
Then the majority of the committee took the evidence submitted 
before the Committee on Appropriations by the Commissioner 
of Pensions, Gen. Raum, to find out what would be the deficiency 
“a for pensions. 

he Commissioner stated very clearly that, in his judgment, 
the one hundred and sixty-five millions already appropriated is 
sufficient for 1894, taking into view the fact of the change of the 
administration and the change in Commissioner. He says that 
during the first year after Gen. Black left the Pension Office 
there was a great falling off in the amount of work done, and he 
believes that his successor will be unable to continue the work 
of the office at the same rate as he would be able to were he to 
be continued. There is greatforce in this position, as subse- 
quent history will undoubtedly prove. But he says that if he 
should himself continue he thinks seven millions would cover 
the entire deficit for pensions. 

Not satisfied with this, the committee have again called upon 
Mr. Courts to take the pension deficiency year by year for the 
five past years and make an average. Again the utter worth- 
lessness of such statistics is proven, because these deficiencies 
have varied all the way from seven millions in 1892 to nearly 
thirty millions in 1890. The higher figure was on accountof the 
new law and the impossibility of knowing just what the results 
would be under the new law. It has now been in operation 
nearly three years, and the Commissioner, who has worked out 
with a great deal of mathematical precision the result a year in 
advance, says under no circumstances is the deficiency for pen- 
sions liable to go this year beyond whatit was in 1892—%7,000,090. 

The committee also called on Mr. Courts to show what the 


difference was between the estimates of the Secretary and the | 
annual appropriations for the past five years and give an aver- | 


age. This was done in answer to my question. Mr. Courts, not 
then having the figures, submitted the matter subsequently, 
and I had ne opportunity to question him in reference to the 


figures. If I had had such opportunity I should have had him | 


eliminate the matter of rivers and harbors—by which I mean 
the regular river and harbor bill, because it was well understood 
that there was to be no appropriation for rivers and harbors 


this year, beyond the contract system, which went into the sun- | 


dry civil bill. 
if Mr. Courts had eliminated the item of rivers and harbors- 

and I am finding no fault with him because his answer was 
strictly in reply to the question—we would find that the annual 
difference between the annual appropriations and the estimates, 
on the average, was $10,000,000 below the estimates. A sum 
which you will see exceeds the regular average of the deficiency 
appropriations foreach year. This matter willfully appear from 
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the minority reportof the committee. Mr. Courts was also asked 
to make a statement of the miscellaneous appropriations for each 
of the five years and make an average of them, but a glance at 
the items will show thatthe average is utterly misleading, and 
a no clue as to what the miscellaneous appropriations will 

> for the year 1894. 

It will be seen that they have greatly decreased from upwards 
of ten millions in 1889 to a trifle over three millions in 1893, and 
every member of this House who has been a member of previous 
Congresses knows that this results from a settled policy inaug- 
urated under the leadership of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations in the Fifty-first Congress— 
Mr. Cannon of Illinois. This policy is to eliminate all appropria- 
tions from bills authorizing the construction of public buildings, 
light-houses, and the like. Thethree millions of appropriations 
in 1893 included an item of nearly two millions for the World’s 
Fair. ; 

The oa for the World's Fair in 1894 is on the sun- 
dry civil bill, and there does not appear a dollar of it in miscel- 
laneous appropriations. It is difficult to see how this item 
can reach a million and a half, certainly not two millions, io be 
charged to miscellaneous appropriations. But the majority of 
the committee have stated that it is liable to be $7,000,000. Mr. 
Courts also made a table showing the estimates of the Depart- 
ment and the amount carried in the appropriation bills as they 
then stood (this statement was made about the Ist day of this 
month) and also showing the various stages of the bills. Most 
of them had passed both Houses, were in conference, or had be- 
come laws. This statement showed that the estimates exceeded 
the appropriations by nearly $8,000,000. 

But the sundry civil bill was afterwards cut down nearly $3,- 
000,000, including $570,000 to be returned by the World’s Fair 
Commissien on the Ist of October, next. So that the estimates 
exceeded the appropriations by nearly $11,000,000 for the year 
1894, the committee also seek to add the $16,000,000 for the pay- 
ment of contracts under the river and and harbor bill of last 
year, as an item of deficiency for 1894, but they well know that 
the $14,000,000 of this item, which includes all that will be paid 
in 1894, is included in the sundry civil bill, as it has passed 
the Senate, and as a part of the items made up by Mr. Courts. 
Yet with this item added, all of the annual appropriations fall 
short of the estimates by over $10,000,000. Fairness should have 
required that they state this fact in their report. Taking these 
premises, we make the following summary: 


Apparent balance as appears from the Secretary’s 

SOO Re 5 cei leh oS ies 4 eden sows n cee .---- $47, 852, 407. 08 
Appropriations less than estimates_----.-.-.-.-- 7, 797, 526. 68 
Reduction in sundry civil as finally passed ------ 2, 233, 164. 51 
Amount for World’s Fair in sundry civil, to be 


returned October 1, 1893__.-..--..-.----- fe 570, 880. 00 








pane & eee Or... So... 58, 453, 978. 27 
Against the above should be charged the amount 
of contract liabilities ----- Sei sancseees 40,279, 0387. 89 


8, 481. 356. 00 
7. 000, 000. 00 
2, 000, 000. 00 


Deficit, average per year, past four years-------. 
Pension deficiency --=.*-.--.--.---- -bsck~ sey eee 
Miscellaneous appropriations ---....----- edie ae 





ES i ce ee ek, See Se ows 57, 760, 393. 89 


It is difficult for me to understand why the majority of the 
committee, with the evidence all before them, should under- 
take to swell the aggregate and to induce the country to be- 
lieve that there is any danger whatever of a deficiency of thirty 
or forty millions of dollars on June 30,1894. But for some rea- 
son best known to themselves they have gone a step further. 
They have requested a statement from the Secretary of the 
Treasury showing what will be the apparent condition of the 
Treasury if the sinking fund had been carried for the past two 
years with the several items due it, with the old form of state- 
ment of the public debt, and seek toshow that if this had been 
done there will be a probable deficit of $116,000,000. Yet noone 
pretends that if this item of bookkeeping had appeared as they 
desired to have it, there would not still be the same surplus 
in the Treasury as exists to-day—a surplus that seems to be ade- 





| quate to meet all payments from the Treasury due from day to 


day. 
What purpose have you gentlemen on the other side, what 


| object in making an apparent deficit in the Treasury, when you 


know that it gives a falss appearance to the real facts? By the 
reported retirement of bonds, up to the time they ceased to credit 
the sinking fund, there has been a credit to this fund of nearly 
a billion dollars. Why do you not ask the Secretary to place 
this credit of a billion dollars on the other side of the ledger? 
Then the Treasury will show a surplus due from the sinking 
fund to the Treasury of $800,000,000, more or less, and thus 
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falsely provide an apparent surplus of 3800,000,000. One method 
is just as legitimate asthe other. 

You gentleman very well know that the only way to have 
credited the amount due to the sinking fund, according to your 
theory from year to year, to have met this amount which you 
claim to be due the sinking fund of $116,000,000, would be to have 
collected from the people this $116,000,000, and retired that 
amount of bonds. Is this the programme of the Democratic 
party? Do you propose to increase taxation to the extent of 
fifty millions a vear to pay bonds inorder to keep, as you say, the 
sinking fund good? If that is true, it is time the country under- 
stood it. 

Your battle cry in 1892 was reduction of taxation, and upon 
your advent into power do you now say that you propose to in- 
crease taxation for the purpose of paying six hundred raillions 
of national bonds which no one desires to pay and retire? Why 
do you make these statements? Why do you parade this ghost 
of asinking-fund liability before the people of thecountry? Are 
you trying to frighten the people with the shadow of a deficit? 
Or have you abandoned your position of 1892? Can it be possible 
that the policy of free trade does not appear as clearly to your 
vision as it did when you met in Chicago last year, or have you 
in view the taxation of the laboring man’s breakfast table and 
do you propose to put a tax on tea and coffee and sugar? Are 
you trying to work this alleged deficit as a cover for your pur- 
pose: , 

These various attempts to throw discredit upon the condition 
of the national Treasury and create a panic and alarm among 
the people have some object in view. If you desire to present 
the real condition of the Treasury, why not confine yourselves 
to the facts and figures as brought out on theexamination ofthe 
Seeretary? Why bring up the ghost of asinking fund? Alas, 
it is the same old Democratic party masquerading under false 
colors, 

A few yearsagoit wasasurplus. That was the great curse to 
the Government, breeding extravagance, corruption, and fraud, 
and now it is a deficit that is conjured up—a sort of a nightmare 
of the body politic. You haveso often deceived the people with 
false pretenses that you think they will always slumber: but 
you ought to know that you will be held to astrict accountability. 
You can not hide behind a system of rules which prevent you 
from doing business. You will be obliged to adopt a system of 
rules under which youcanact. You must put your theories into 
laws. The Fifty-first Congress demonstrated to the people the 
fact that the majority can and should rule in Congress. They 
can enact such laws as they desire. You must come out into the 
open. You can no longer hide behind an adverse majority in 
the Senate. The whole responsibility is yours. Dare you put 
your theories into practice? 


Pension Legislation. 
SPEECH 
HON. AUGUSTUS N. MARTIN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 8, 1898, 
On the extent and character of pension legislation during the Fifty-second 
Congress. 

Mr. MARTIN said: 7 

Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of the opportunity given by 
leave of the House to place in the REcoRD a statement intended 
to be a résumé of the. business transacted by the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, of which I have had the honor to be the chair- 
man during the Fifty-seecond Congress. My relations with the 
gentlemen composing that committee have been very pleasant 
indeed, and the relations of that committee with the Speaker of 
the House have been equally pleasant. Withoutmeaning to in- 
dulge in any word of adulation, I desire to say that the Speaker 
of the House in the Fifty-second Congress treated every request 
made of him by the Committee on Invalid Pensions with the 
greatest respect, and [ know that he intended never to deny us 
a hearing upon any matter where it was in his power to grant 
us what we asked. 

A glance through the pages of the Calendar of the 3d of 
March, 1893, will show a list of bills from the different commit- 
tees of this House with favorable reports, which is simply won- 
Gerful in its extent, wherein no action was ever had. It is not 
my purpose to indulge in remarks at length upon this line of 
thought, but merely to refer to it in connection with the fact 








that about seventy-five bills reported from the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions appear upon that Calendar of bills, which 
reached there simply to die, The committee to which I have 
just referred first met in session on the 8th of January, 1892, 
and closed its sessions on the 3d of March, 1893, having had 
seventy-six meetings, at all of which except five a quorum was 
present. 

I desire to call attention to the fact that a record has been 
made for the first time, I believe, in the history of that commit- 
tee as to the merits or demerits of almost every bill of a private 
character referred to it. ‘This record is based upon the evidence 
as furnished to the committee from the Pensiun Bureau, and 
future Congresses can readily ascertain by a visit to the records 
of that committee the history of each one of these bills and the 
essential facts upon which it is supposed to be based. If the 
members of future Congresses choose to inquire into these facts 
before introducing a bill which has been before the committee 
during the Fifty-second Congress, they will readily ascertain 
whether it will be of any use todoso. i think I am safe in say- 
ing that the record books of the committee which has just closed 
its labors give this data in more than one thousand eight hun- 
dred different cases, and it is in such form as can and will be 
preserved for the use of Congress in the future, and, I think, 
will be found to be of very substantial value. 

Without attempting to give each one of the rules, so called, 
which have guided the deliberations of the committee in the 
consideration of the different private bills which came before us, 
nor attempting to state precedents for future action, I feel that 
it wiil be well to refer to some of them, in order that they may 
bein the RECORD. One rule is never to recommend the passage 
of a billfor a beneficiary who has aclaim pending in the regular 
poo Neogene the law, in the Pension Office and not yet adjudi- 
cated. 

It has been the feeling and rule of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions never to inteffere with the jurisdiction of the Pension 
Bureau so long as means of relief are open to the applicant in 
the regular way under the general law. 

Another rule we have observed is this: Never in any bill orig- 
inating in the House to make a favorable report granting a pen- 
sion to a person who had never been mustered into the military 
service, unless the evidence showed that he had been wounded 
or injured in battle while actually performing the duties of a sol- 
dier; and where the person soserving was killed, then the proper 
relief was to be extended to those who, under the general law, 
would have been entitled to relief had he been a regularly en- 
listed soldier. Another rule that this committee adopted for 
the first time in the history of Congress was to refuse to recom- 
mend increases of pensions of the widows of officers, unless the 
circumstances were such as would have justified an increase of 
the widow’s pension regardless of the rank of her deceased hus- 
band. This committee felt that these incréases of the pensions 
of widows who were already drawing generous amounts awarded 
them under the general laws had grown into an abuse, and 
therefore we adopted the rule to which I have referred and ad- 
hered to it strictly. 

As chairman of this committee, in order to emphasize the rule 
to which I have just referred, I made an adverse report on one 
bill which sought to increase the pension of the widow of an offi- 
cer from the 330 whjch she was already drawing under the 
general law to a much larger amount. This report will be 
found in the record of the Fifty-second Congress, and therefore 
need not be set out in these remarks. It will be impossible for 
me to go into a statement of every rule which governed the de- 
liberations of this committee, and therefore I will content my- 
self with this brief reference to the three I have mentioned. 

The House of Representatives referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions during the Fifty-second Congress ninety-nine 
bills of a general character, originating in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, many of which practically covered the same ideas 
and were substantially duplicates. Of these general bills eight 
were favorably reported to the House by this committee, namely: 

A bill (H. BR. 3881) relating to the prosecution of claims in the 
Pension Bureau and to compel the officers of that Bureau to 
allow each applicant or his attorney to have access to every 
paper filed in the case, and every record or. certificate whieh 
had any bearing upon its decision. This bill passed the House 
of Representatives on the 28th day of June, 1892, but died in the 
Senate. Also the bill (H. R. 5686) to establish an intermediate 
rate cf $50 per month fer a certain degree of disability, which 
passed both the House and the Senate and is nowalaw. Also 
the bill (H, R. 5757) providing that no distinction should be made 
in the weight of testimony in ary pension claim merely on ac- 
count of rank or want of rank; in other words, directing the ad- 
judicating officers not to esteem the testimony of a private sol- 
dier of less weight then that ofan officer merely because of rank. 
This bill passed the House, but died in the Senate. Also the bill 
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(H. R. 5951) to amend the general pension law of June 1890, 
so as to include the widows of soldiers who died in the service, 
but not technically in the line of duty, and to inelude perma- 
nently helpless children regardless of their age at the date of 
filing application. This bill was pretty well considered by the 
House on June 28,1892; but a quorum not appearing it was 
withdrawn and was never reached again for consideration. 
Also, the bill (H. R. 7217) to restore to the pension roll the 
names of widows who, whil 


quently died, leaving them inpenury. This bill was not reached 
for consideration siraply for want of time. Also, the bill (H.R. 
7294) to grant pensions to army nurses who had actually served 
six months or more in the nursing of sick soldiers in either field 
or general hospitals, and who are now unable to support them- 
selves. This bill passed the House, and then the Senate, and is 
now alaw. The passage of this bill eliminated the further con- 
sideration of a large number of private bills which had been in- 
troduced to grant pensions to army nurses. Also, the bill (H. 
R. 2713) to allow the perfection of informal declarations for pen- 
sions without compelling the applicants to go to the expense and 


drawing @ pension, had remarried | 
and thus forfeited the pension, but whose husbands had subse- 


trouble of preparing and filing newapplications. This bill passed | 


beth branches of Congress and is now alaw. Also, the bill (H. 
R. 7554) to authorize the Pension Bureau to grant pensions 
to certain battalions of Kentucky State militia which had ren- 
dered actual service in the war for the Union. 
reported at the short session, but was never reached for con- 
sideration. 

Of the general bills originating in the House and referred to 
this committee, two were adversely reported; one of them was 
the bill H. R. 3935, which was intended to take away the pen- 
sions granted under the general law where the beneficiaries are 
now residing abroad. The committee in its report gave its rea- 
sons at length why they felt that such a course of procedure was 
not just, and they need not be here repeated. Also, the bill (H. 
R. 5123) providing that the pensions of all members of soldiers’ 
homes should be taken away from them and turned into a fund 
for the erection of othersuch homes. The reasons given by the 
committze will appear at length in the report accompanying 
that bill, and if seems to me they were entirely just. 

The House received from the Senate and referred to this com- 
mittee five general bills, of which the bill (S. 2157) extending the 
pension laws to certain men who had first served in the Confed- 
erate army and subsequently enlisted in the United States Navy 
was favorably reported and passed the House and is now a law. 
Also the bill (S. 349) to establish arate of $40 per month for total 
deafness, which was favorably reported by the House Commit- 
tee, but consideration of which was never reached. 

Various other bills of a general character were considered 
from time to time by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, but a 
conclusion was neverreached. The committee gave an audience 
to every person or committee asking for a hearing upon any bill, 
public or private, and no one was denied the opportunity to ex- 
press views in relation thereto. 
the bill (S. 1997) to amend the act of June 27, 1890, of a similar 
character to the bill (H. R. 5951) referred to above, the latter 
being substituted for the former, with a favorable report. The 
committee also favorably considered a bill (S. 1910) to establish 
an intermediate rate of pension of 350 per month, covered by 
House bill 5686, above referred to, the latter being substituted 
by the committee for the former, with a favorable report, and 
now being a law of the land. 

Twenty-one hundred private pension bills introduced in the 
House were referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
also 82 bills of a similar character which had been passed by the 
Senate and sent to the House. 

The entire number of reports made to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions on all bills, private and public, was 
257, of which 227 were favorable and 30 were adverse. Of the 82 
Senate bills referred to that committee, 36 were favorably re- 
ported, and 20 adversely, as being in violation of certain rules 
of procedure adopted by the committee of the House, many of 
them being bills to increase the pensions of officers’ widows and 
based solely on the ground of rank, 

Of the reports made on House bills alone 191 were favorable 
and 10 were adverse. ‘These figures include both private and 
general bills. In making this statement I desire to say that the 
mere number reported upon favorably or adversely does not in- 
clude allof the bills considered by the committee, for in point of 
fact nearly all of these bills bear the mark of the committee in 
the record made upon them, to which I have before alluded. It 


i$ safe to say that more than 90 per cent of the 2,200 private bills 


before this committee received actual consideration in some 
shape or another, and concerning them a record has been made 
which will be found of great value in future Congresses, if any 
of these bills shall be again introduced. 
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The committee also acted upon 











The Fifty-second Congress enacted into law 319 private bills, 
of which 211 were pensions or increase of pensions, and of this 
number 128 were reported favorably by the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions, while the other 83 were reported from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. It is well for me here now to place in the 
RECORD, in order to be understood by persons not familiar with 
the rules of the House, that the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
has jurisdiction only of bills growing out of the late civil war, 
while the Committee on Pensions hes jurisdiction of 
ing out of all the other wars of this country. 

Amongst other things, the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
did what perhaps has never been done before, namely, reported 
favorably two bills repealing former private pension acts which 
had been secured by fraud, as reported by the Secretary of the 
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| Interior, under section 4720 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


States. 

These bills were not reached for want of time, and perished, 
so far as this Congress is concerned, as a part of the seventy- 
jive bills to which I have referred as having died on the Cal- 
endar. 

I desire to now incorporate as a part of my remarks, a table 
showing the number of bills referred to each member of the 
committee as a subcommittee upon which his own individual 
action became necessary before consideration of the same would 
come regularly before the committee. This is the table: 
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Table showing the number of bills referred to each member of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions as a subcommiitee. 
Reports. 
| Bills referred. . Total 
| “avor ° Adverse. -” 
Referred to— | Favorable. Adverse re- 
= Ic ' T co TSen-| * oe 1 . ports 
Sen-} o- > | Sen-| To- » | Sen-| To- 
H. R. 
H.R) ate. | tal. |F-®! ate. | tar. | B®! ate. | tal. | 
‘ | ——J Se tan —__|—— 
Mr. Martin......| 335] 16) 351; 2] 13 42 1 Lh St 44 
Mr.McKinney.-| | 17| 11] 14] 4] 18 6| 6| 2% 
Mr. Fyan ..| 164] 2] 166}...... ad cA Rs or Bia ee. 
Mr. Van Horn ..| 130 | 2]; 1382; 14} 1} 15 iti 1} 16 
Mr.Snow.... 183 1} 184 13}; 1] 19 Tr 9 3 | 22 
Mr. Kribbs......| 72} 3] % tk <2 13 bi Fh 3 15 
Mr. Pearson ....| 192 | 2) 194 16 | 1 I la. <-« anid 17 
Mr.. Harries 43 16} SB] 12; 8] 17}...... 5 5 22 
Mr. McDonald. se | _ | | i 
Mr. Cadmus ..-.| § oe | 1] : I gi I a oe . 
Mr. Butler ...-.. 25| 5) 20) 36) 3] 3] 2 Hi. 3] 42 
Mr. Flick........! 66 9| % i3} 2 15 1 3i 4! 19 
Mr. Taylor’....-- . 8 te. | 6} 2].-..-.] 2 ees Sa rae 2 
Mr. Curtis ____- | 137} S| 140] 20] 2] 2; 8 2 24 
Mr. Joljey......- 36) 4 Oe CE. H.-S. af 2] 7 
Mr. Robinson oF} 61} 662)hCUa} 1 Th. 2 
Total ___...|2, 100 82 |2, 182 | 227 | 10 20 30 257 
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Mr. FYAN was an invalid during the entire Congress. Mr. 
McDonald died before the beginning of the second session, and 
Mr. CADMUS was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

It may be of some interest to state the different characters of 
the bills introduced. Of these 2,100 private pension bills intro- 
duced by members of the House and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions 320 were to pension civilian employés of 
the Government, or members of the State militia, or other p 
sons not regularly mustered into the military service; 110 to 
grant pensions to mothers of deceased soldiers; 3 t 
the pensions of mothers; 22 to grant pensions to the fathers of 
deceased soldiers; 4 to increase the pensions of fathers; 103 to 
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grant pensions to permanently helpless children now over 16 
years of age; 28 to grant pensions to stepmothers or foster- 
mothers; 2 to grant pensions to stepfathers; 30 for the benefit 


| of sisters; 1 for the benefit of a brother; 91 to pension army 


nurses; 5 to increase the pensions of army nurses; 24 to pension 
the soldiers or widows of soldiers who had deserted or had 
been dishonorably discharged; 104 to grant pensions to women 
who had once been widows of soldiers and then remarried hus- 
bands who had subsequently died leaving them in poverty; 18 
to pension women who had never been legally married to the 
soldier or who had been divorced from him; 54 to pay accrued 
pensions to representatives of the deceased pensioner; 65 to al- 
low pensions, naming no specified rate, to persons already pen- 
sioned, the passage of which would have been utterly useless; 7 
granting a pension at precisely the same rate the pensioner is 
now drawing, the passage of which would have likewise been 
useless; 1 to grant a pension to the pensioner at a less rate than 
he isalready drawing; 37 topension soldiers or widows of soldiers 
who had served less than ninety days, and were, therefore, not 
entitled to the benefits of the act of June 27, 1890; 16 to pension 
soldiers whose claims had been rejected on the ground that they 
are not disabled in a pensionable degree from any cause; 332 to 
increase the pensions of soldiers already pensioned: 102 to in- 
crease the pensions of widows already on the pension roll; 146 
containing no sufficient data to identify the claims in the Pen- 
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sion Bureau,and consideration of which could not be had by the 
committee at all; 131 to pension persons whose claims were 
already pending in the Pension Bureau, but not yet adjudicated; 
117 of which this committee had no jurisdiction, they having 
been improperly referred, and which were reported back to the 
House to send tothe committee having jurisdiction; and, strange 
to say, about 100 which were duplicates of other bills constitut- 
ing a part of the 2,100. 

i shall add but little further, as I intended this statement to 
embody none of the elements of a speech, but a simple recital of 
committee work. I will say, however, that the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions properly and successfully opposed the attempt 
by another committee of this House to take charge of matters 
belonging to our jurisdiction. 

The facts in relation to this will be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ECORD during the consideration of the general pen- 
sion appropriation bill. 

l am provd to say that the House of Representatives sustained 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions in resisting proposed pen- 
sion legislation on an appropriation bill. 

In closing, t only add that [am glad indeed that the record 
of the Committee on Invalid PenSions in the Fifty-second Con- 
gress willshow that no man, woman, or child was deprived of 
an existing and just pension by any act of ours. 

{mperiect as our record may have been in that we were not 
able to accomplish all we sought, we agreed to no act or bill that 
could injure the sacred rights of the victims of war. 


Balance of Trade, the Master Wheel of Finance—The Way to 
see sag Gold at Home—The Danger of a Panic—The Silver 
Problem. 


: SExcECH 
HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 2, 1893, 


On the bill (H. R, 10238) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no disguising the fact that there isa 
growing uneasiness among business men in regard to the finan- 
cial condition of the country. The possibility of a deficit in the 
Treasury has created some alarm, but the most serious appre- 
hension has been created by the large exportations of gold. 
Large quantities of gold have gone out of the United States 
Treasury, and out of the country. I have no fears whatever of 
« deficit in the Treasury, but I have grave fears that these large 
exportations of gold will continue. There is a great diversity 
of opinion in regard to the cause of this outilow of gold, but the 
general opinion among recognized financiers is that the purchase 
by the Government of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month is the 
real cause. 

In the discussions which have taken place in Congress during 
the present session, this seems to be the only phase that has 
been considered. In my judgment, these monthly purchases of 
silver have very little to do with the present critical condition 
of the country, though it entails a great burden upon it. The 
national debt has grown so small that the country can afford to 

ay a bounty to the silver miners as long as our present revenue 
laws remain unchanged, but we can not do this under a revenue 
tariff. 

The fact that the United States Treasury has lost twenty mil- 
lions of gold in the last two months will not seriously affect the 
financial condition of the country while we have a hundred mil- 
lions in the Treasury and six hundred millions in the country, 
but a change in our revenue laws may diminish our stock of gold 
and seriously affect our finauces, 

The fifty millions of gold which the United States has lost 
within the last year were not driven out of the country by the 
Sherman act, which requires this monthly purchase of silver. 
The greater part of this gold went out of the country at the time 
the free coinage of silver was agitated and demanded by a large 
proportion of the people of this country, and after the defeat of 
this measure the exportation of gold ceased, and was only re- 
newed after the election of a Democratic President. 

It is true that President Cleveland is not only opposed to the 
free coinage of silver, but he is in favor of repeating the Sher- 


man act and against the purchase and coinage of any more sil- 
ver, and yet his election was followed by a large reduction of the 
gold in the Treasury and by large exportationsof gold, showing, 
as I think, that this changed condition in the finances of the 
country is owing altogether to a cause which has not been re- 
ferred to in any of the discussions which have taken place on this 
floor during this session. 

The real cause of the financial troubles which confront us at 
the present time is the apprehension that the McKinley tariff 
will be repealed and a revenue tariff substituted in its place. I 
am entirely satisfied that acontinuation of our present protective 
tariff would enable us to consume and add to the circulating 
medium of the country four and one-half million ounces of silver 
per month, although it might be necessary to so modify the 
Sherman act as to make silver available for a larger use than at 
present. I think the rapidly increasing population and the in- 
creasing business of the country require tlfat we should use and 
add to our circulating medium all thesilver which the American 
mines produce, and this can be done only in case we preserve our 
protective tariff, as I shall hereafter explain. 

The real cause of alarm and the deal danger lies in the fact 
that the Democratic party proposes to return to astrictly revenue 
tariff. If any one is in doubt as to the future policy of the 
Democratic party in this direction I call his attention to a 
recent article in the January number of the North American 
Review, written by the Hon. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, in which he states that the 
result of the last Presidential election means a substantial resto- 
ration of the Walker revenue tariff of 1846, and he quotes and ap- 
proves three of its essential principles: First, That no more 
money shall be collected than is necessary for the wants of the 
Government, economically administered. Second, Thatno duty 
shall be imposed on any article above tae lowest rate which will 
yield the largest amount of revenue. Third, That all specific 
duties shall be abolished and ad valorem duties substituted in 
their place. He says that the new tariff is to be bottomed on 
these principles. And this interpretation of the Democratic 
position is corroborated by an article in the Forum by the Hon. 
David A. Wells, a recognized autherity among Democrats on 
all questions touching revenue reform. 

The apprehension that this line of policy will be pursued by 
the Democratic party has completely unsettled the financial! con- 
dition of this and other countries. And I want to lay down this 
principle, that in this country the inevitable result of a reve- 
nue tariff is to turn the balance of trade against the United 
States and send gold out of the country. Whenever we have a 
revenue tariff our imports are greater than our exports, our sales 
are less than our purchases. This has been the history of our 
commerce for a hundred years, and has only been reversed when 
war or want in foreign countries temporarily increased our ex- 
ports. 

Laws in relation to silver and gold are important. Laws in 
relation tocommerce and trade are important, but no law has 
ever been placed upon the statute book that can secure pros- 
perity to a country so long as the balance of trade is against it. 
If a man purchases more than he sellsina’ 7 business, if his ex- 
penditures are greater than his receipts, .. is only a matter of 
time when his resources will beexhausted. The same is true of 
anation. If in its commercial transactions with the world its 
pene buy more than they sell, their resources will be exhausted. 

his is the inevitable law of trade. 

The Hon. H. H. Gibbs, ex-governor of the Bank of England, in 
the January number of the Forum, uses this language: 


Directly apeakey, nothing will take money metal from a country but the 
balance of trade. If the value of exports of purchasable commodities does 
not equal the value of the imports, specie, which is stored commodity, is ex- 
ported to rectify the balance. 


This balance must be paid in gold, because it is the only kind 
of money known in the world’scommerce. Underexisting tariff 
laws, in the last fiscal year, we sold to other countries $200),00,- 
000 worth of merchandise more than we bought, and hence the 
balance of trade was in our favor to this amount. This balance 
of trade would have added to our stock of gold in the last fiscal 
year $200,000,000 had it not been for the fact that we are in- 
debted to Europeans twelve or fifteen hundred million dollars, 
and it required one-half of this two hundred millions to pay the 
interest that we owed on this enormous foreign indebtedness. 

Besides this, the money we pay to foreign ships for carrying 
our merchandise would on ly increase this expenditure to 
at least $150,000,000, which would only leave us a net balance 
of fifty million as an increase in our stock of gold. The money 
carried abroad by Americans who travel in foreign countries is 
largely compensated by foreigners who travel in this country 
and by immigrants who come to this country to make their 
home. So that while the balance of trade was $200,000,000 in 
our favor last year, the real balance to be settled by the payment 
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of gold would not exceed $50,000,000; and if this amount of Ameri- 
can securities should be returned to this country for sale our 
stock of gold would not be increased at all. | 

In the face of our indebtedness to foreign countries and the | 
necessity of a favorable balance in our commerce, the Democrats | 
insist on restoring the revenue tariff that we had from 1846 to | 
1861, and point to it as the golden era of this country. I will | 
admit, Mr. Speaker, that during a partof this period the country | 
had apparent prosperity; but whatever prosperity we had was | 
owing to the Crimean war, which for a time made a great 
market for American products, and the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. And I want tocall the attention of the House to the fact 
that the mines of California yielded, during the existence of the 
Walker revenue tariff, between 1846 and 1861, 654,800,000 ‘of 

old. 

. This is more gold than we have in the United States to-day. 
It is more gold thanany other country has to-day, except France. 
It is more gold than any other country ever took from its mines | 
in four hundred years. This gold was the product of our own 
mines, and it ought to have made us, in 1861, the wealthiest 
country in the world, but instead of this our Treasury was empty 
and ourcountry was bankrupt, simply because during this period 
between 1846 and 1861 our imports were so much greater than 
our exports that this gold was carried out of the country to pur- 
chase foreign goods and pay foreign debts, goods which we ought 
to have produced and which we are now producing in this coun- 
try. If Mr. Gibbs is right in hisdeclaration, that the balance of 
trade is the only thing that can send gold out of a country, it is 
certainly important that this view of our revenue laws should 
be carefully considered. 

The resources of the United States have always been greater 
than the resources of any other country on the face of the globe, 
and yet the United States has always been poor. Our people 
have always suffered from want of money, and have been com- 
pelled to borrow money to develop our resources. 

Why isthis? Itseems to me that the answer is foundin the con- 
dition of our revenue laws. Inthe one hundred and six years | 
of our national history the balance of trade has been in our 
favor only thirty-three years. It has been against us seventy- 
three years. The balance of trade has been against us forty years 
more than it has been in our favor. But in the last nineteen | 
years the balance of trade has been against us in only two years 
(in the years 1888 and 1889), while in the first eighty-seven years 
of our country’s history the balance of trade was in our favor 
only sixteen years. During the fifteen yearsof the Walker reve- 
nue tariff the balance of trade was against us twelve years, and 
it would have been against us the other three years had it not | 
been for the Crimean war. 

Our Democratic brethren are in the habitof pointing to Great 
Britain as an example of the prosperity which a country 
can have under a purely revenue tariff. Great Britain is in- 
creasing in wealth, but the United States is increasing in wealth | 
more rapidly under a protective tariff than Great Britain is 
under a revenue tariff; and J wish to call the attention of the 
House to two important facts. One is that the balance of trade 
during the last fiscal year between Great Britain and the United 
States was in our favor $260,000,000. This shows that with a 
protective tariff we sotd to Great Britain alone in a single year 
$260,000,000 worth of merchandise —ore than Great Britain sold 
tous. We have a protective tariff, while Great Britain has a 
revenue tariff, but unfortunately we lest » great deal of this in 
our commerce with South America anc other countries where 
we always purchase a great deal more than we sell. 

The other fact to which I wish to call the attention of the 
House is that Great Britain, in her commerce with the world, 
always purchases several hundred million dollars worth of mer- 
chandise more than she sells, and the balance of trade between | 
Great Britain and the rest of the world is always largely against | 
Great Britain. Thisis the outgrowth and result of arevenue tariff, 
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and it will be our experience if weadoptarevenue tariff. Great 
Britain can prosper under a revenue tariff, with this enormous 
balance of trade against her, because she is the creditor nation 
of the world, and does a large part of the world’s carrying trade. 
What Great Britain loses by the b&lance of trade being against 
her is more than made up by the money she receives as interest 
on the money she has loaned to other countries, and by the money 
she receives from her carrying trade. 

This, as I have said before, is the inevitable result of a revenue 
tariff, and while England can afford this annual drain from her 
revenues, a like condition would impoverish the American peo- 
ple and bankrupt the American Government. 

And while Il am speaking of the balance of trade, I wish to 
make the further statement that the amount of revenue which 
the Government collects has very little to do with the balance 
of trade. The average rate of duty on imports has very little to 
do with the balance of trade unless it is high enough to protect. 








The great secret of protection lies in providing as large a free 
list as possible, and as high a rate of duty as is necessary to en- 
courage American production. The average duty on imports 
under the McKinley bill is about the same as the average duty 
on imports during the existence of the Walker tariff, but the ef- 
fect of the Walker tariff was to increase our imports beyond our 
exports, while the effect of the McKinley tariff is to increase 
American production and lessen our imports, so that the bal- 
ance of trade is in our favor. 

I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that I do not understand how we 
can have any degree of prosperity in this country, under exist- 
ing circumstances, if we change from a protective tariff to a 
revenue tariif. We are adebit nation. Great Britain is acredit 
nation. Great Britain can prosper under a revenue tariff, but we 


| can not as long as we are so largely indebted to Europe. If the 


balance of trade should be largely against us during the next 
few years our present stock of gold will disappear. The interest 
we Owe on ou foreign indebtedness must be paid in gold. 
Europeans hold our State bonds, our county bonds, our railroad 
bonds, and all manner of American securities, and they are all 
payable in gold; and the holders of these securities will become 
nervous and will return them to American markets when they 
find that our stock of gold is diminishing. 

Our financial system and the financial system of the entire 
world is based on credit. The United States Treasury would 
lose all its gold in thirty days if a panic should create a demand 
for gold which would make it sell at a premium. There are in 
the hands of the people of this country $346,000,000 of green- 
backs, all of which must be paid in gold when presented at the 
Unitea States Treasury, and, ofcourse, all the gold in the Treas- 
ury would not redeem one-third of the outstanding greenbacks. 

Our European creditors could carry out of the United States 
all of our $600,000,000 of gold if theysawproper. If they should 
lose confidence in this country’s ability to pay its debts in gold 
they would return our securities and sell them in our markets 
regardless of price and convert them into gold. They hold an 
amount of American securities twice as great as all the gold in 
the United States, and while these securities are not due or pay- 
able at this time, they can be returned to this country and sold 
at their market price, payable in gold. 

The same istrue of the banks. No bank pretends to be able 
to pay all of its depositors on demand in case all the depositors 
should demand their money at the same time. If a bank were 
required to do this, it would never take money on deposit. 

The great question in American finance is to keep our credit 
good, to meet every obligation to our own people as well as every 
obligation to our foreign creditors, no matter what the conse- 
quences may be. This is the only wise and safe policy, and this 
can only be done by so framing our revenue laws that the bal- 
ance of trade in our commerce with the world will bein our 
favor, in order that the necessary amount of gold will be de- 
rived from this source. 

And hence it is, Mr. Speaker, that I am of the opinion that 
there would be no great need of repealing the Sherman act at 
the present time if we had the assurance that our present reve- 
nue laws would be retained and the present balance of trade con- 
tinued in our favor. 

[think the Sherman act ought to be so modified that we can 
safely utilize the entire product of the American silver mines, 
but not so modified as to prevent an increase in our medium of 
circulation. If the balance of trade is to be against this coun- 
try we will be compelled not only to repeal the Sherman act, 
but we may be compelled to put on the market every dollar of 
silver in the vaults of the United States Treasury in order to 
meet our obligations and maintain our credit. 

I can understand, Mr. Speaker, how a monometallist can be 
in favor of a revenue tariff, but I can not understand how a man 
who is in favor of the free coinage of silver can be in favor of a 
revenue tariff. The success of the one is necessarily the failure 
of the other. We must either have a protective system or we 
will lose our bimetallic system and go down to the level of Mex- 
ico, and China, and India, where only a silver standard is known. 

And while I am discussing our financial condition in relation 
to the balance of trade I wish to call attention to another thing 
that ought not to be overlooked by the incoming Administra- 
tion-‘or by the incoming Congress. In the one hundred and six 
years of our national history we have had four great wars and 
four great panics, and while the panics were not the results of 
the wars, the effects of the panics were about as disastrous as the 
effects of the wars, save the sacrifice of human life. 

[ wish to spend a moment in caliing attention to whatseems to 
have been the cause of these panics. The first great panic 
was in 1819, the second in 1837, the third in 1857,and the fourth 
in 1873. I think, Mr. Speaker, it is fair to infer that these panics 
were largely the results of the great changes in our revenue sys- 
tem. They all followed a large reduction of duties on imports. 
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Ta 1818 the average duty on imports. was reduced. from 34 per 
cent to 21 per cent (a reduction of 13 per cent), and the panic of 
1819 followed. Between 1830 and 1837 the average rate of. duty 
on imports was reduced from 45 per cent to 14. per cent (a reduc- 
tion of 31 per cent), and the panic of 1837 followed. Between 
1846 and 1857 the average duty on imports was reduced from 2 

per cent to 17 per cent (a reduction of 12 per cent), and the panic 
of 1857 followed. Between 1868 and 1873 the average duty on im- 
ports was reduced from 47 per cent to 27 percent (a reduction of 

20 per cent), and the panic of 1873 followed. 

“In the face of these historic facts, which no one will dare to 
controvert, who will undertake to say that the substitution of a 
revenue tariff for our present protective system will not be fol- 
lowed by & like panic, with all the terrible consequences which 
financia! distress and bankruptcy bring to a country like ours? 

The record of 1873 is not so remote as to be forgotten by the 
Democratic party that is so soon to come into the possession of all 
the branches of this great Government, and a sudden transition 
from one extreme to another should be carefully avoided. 

The protective system has built up great industries and fur- 
nished employment to millions of men, and this system should 
not be exchanged for a system which will put out the firesin our 
great factories and take away the employment which now gives 
liberalcompensation to our people. 

I have taken this much time, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of 
cadling attention to this view of our financial condition, beeause 
itis a view which has not been considered as I think it.ought to 
be: Lregard the balance of trade as the turning point in this 
great question, the only solution of this great eshion. 

At the close of the war, as well as at the beginning of the war, 
we had very little gold or silver in this country, and no paper 
money redeemable in gold or silver, while we now have $2,200,- 
000,000 of good money, every dollar of it as good as gold, good 
in this country and abroad, good all over the world; and we have 
acquired most of it under our protective system during the last 
nineteen years, since we so framed our tariff laws that the bal- 
ance of trade has been almost constantly in our favor, bringing 
to our shores not only millions of immigrants, but hundreds of 
millions of gold. 

And, if lam right in these views in regard to the source of 
our prosperity, it seems to me that this balance of trade should 
be the guiding-star of the American Congress in all the changes 
and reforms they propose to make in our revenue system. We 
should be patriotic rather than partisan, and I sincerely hope 
that the Democratic party will so manage the affairs of this 
country that the promises which they have made. to the people 
will be redeemed. [donot believe in their theory of revenue 
reform. But ifit shall turn out that they are right. and I am 
wrong, no one will weleome the change more than I shall. 

if it be trie, as the Democrats insist, that placing wool on the 
free list will give to the farmer a higher price for his wool and 
to the great mass of the people cheaper clothing, if itwill aecom- 
plish both. of these results, we certainly should weleome the 
change. ido not expect such a result, but Lanxiously await the 
experiment, which is soon to be tried. 

Mr. Wells, in his recent article on revenue reform, insists that 
the wool tariff of 1867 brought disaster to the wool-growers of 
the country, I think the farmers would be willing to welcome 
its return, but if placing wool on the free list will give the farm- 
ers higher prices for their wool and greater. prosperity to their 
industry, they will gladly welcome the change. 

During the pastthirty years the Democratic party of this coun- 
try has been making promises and pledges to the American peo- 

sie. They have been complaining of the defects and errors of 
Republica rule and foretelling the blessings which their pol- 
icy will bring to the country, and now for the first time in thirty 
years they are in complete control of the Government, and the 
people are on tiptee waiting and watching for the dawn of that 
great prosperity the Democratic party has been so long depict- 
ing and predicting, 

If, on the contrary, a change in our revenue system shall turn 
the balance of trade against the United States, and thereby cause 
foreign countries to send their American securities home and 
carry our gold abroad,the day of Democratic reckoning is not 
far distant. Our American securities must be paid in gold or its 
enuivalent, and it is not a matter of concern that our gold is go- 
ing abroad so long us an equal amount of American securities 
are boing returned, provided the balance of trade keeps our stock 
of gold intact. This is the key to the situation. All the gold 
that goes abroad is used in the purchase of foreign goods or in 
the payment of foreign debts, and if used in the payment of debts 
our interest account is reduced and our country is benefited. 

Iu. view of what has been accomplished in, the last twenty 
years, I do not hesitate to say that the retention of the McKinley 
tariff for the next twenty years would 
greatest prosperity it bas ever had. 
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and the Sherman act, witu some modification, could remain, and 
the country go forward as never before. We could pay bounties 
on silver and sugar, we could pay our foreign debts and build up 
our home industries; butif the McKinley tariff is to besupplanted 
by arevenue tariff, the silver bounty, which ismore burdensome 
than thesugar bounty, must stop, and silver purchases must stop, 
and the $14,000,000 which the Government has lost by the -depre- 
ciation of the silver already purchased must end our contribution 
to silver, as it will end our contribution to sugar. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not discussing the tariff. I amnot arguing 
in favor of a system that has covered this land with forges and 
furnaces, with mills and factories, and furnished employment 
to millions born on our own shores and to the millions who have 
flocked to our country from other lands since this system of pro- 
tection was inaugurated, but I am advocating asystem of finance 
which | regard as absolutely essential to our growth and pros- 
perity; and I want to go on reeord as pointing out the rocks 
upon which our ship of State will be wrecked in case our pro- 
tective system is supplanted by a purely revenue tariff. 


The Fifty-second Congress Examined—Appropriations Inereased 
$88, 404, 866.38! 


REMARKS 


® Or 
HON. D. BB HENDERSON, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March .3, 1893, 


On the subject of appropriations. 


Mr. HENDERSON of Towa said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The appropriations made by this Congress, in- 
cluding permanent appropriations, show an increase of $38,404,- 
866.38 over the appropriations made by the last Congress, which 
the Democratic press and orators were pleased to term ‘‘ the 
billion-dollar Congress.” This makes an increase of $115,707.42 
to each Congressional district in the United States. 

The total appropriations made by this Congress, as shown by 
the official tables, carefully prepared by the clerks of the Com- 
mittees of Appropriations of the House and Senate, one clerk 
being a Democrat and the other a Republican, and both admitted 
to be men of the highest character, great ability, and unsur- 
passed accuracy, are, including permanent annual appropria- 
tions, $1,026,822,049.72, and for the Fifty-first (Republican) Con- 
gress $988,417,183.34, giving-the increase, for the Fifty-seeond 
(Democratic) Congress, of %38,404,866.38, as stated by me in open- 
ing my remarks. 

In verification of these statements, and of others that [ am 
about to submit on the subject of appropriations, I will incor- 
porate with my remarks at their conelusion, a table, prepared 
and agreed upon by said clerks, and which table is made up from 
the appropriation billsthemselves.and from other official records, 
This table (Exhibit A),with table (Exhfbit B) taken from the 
same sources, will give an accurate history of the appropriations 
thus agreed upon. 

A BILLION-DOLLAR HOUSE, 

One of the exquisite pleasures of the Democracy is to charge 
upon the Republican Senate the large appropriations. This stale 
cry has not been heard in this Chamber as much as usual. I 
have discovered the reason. The appropriations as made by the 
House of Representatives in this Congress, which opened with 
the campaign shout of ‘‘ Retrenchment and reform!” amounted 
at the first session to $490,491,372.77 and at this the seeond ses- 
sion (after the election) to the snug sum of $513,687,242.02, mak- 
ing a grand total of $1,004,178,614.79. 

And all this was done by a Democratic House under the man- 
egement of Judge HOLMAN, my honored friend, the famous 
‘“watch dog ofthe Treasury,” the chairman of the Committee 
of Appropriations, and before the Senate received. a single ap- 
propriation bill or added a dollar thereto under the exercise of 
their admitted constitutional powers. My Democratic friends, 
you can now change the old tune of ‘‘ a billion-dollar Congress” 
and tell the story of a billion-dollar Democratic House. 

Wecouldnotstop you. We were powerlessto preventit. We 
often reminded you of the promises you made about “‘ retrench- 
ment and _ reform,” but'with your 140 Democratic mae you 
tossed us lightly to one side with the results indicated. 


CONTRACTS AUTHORIZED BUT NOT APPROPRIATED FOR WHEN AUTHORIZED. 


But, gentlemen, you:were not content with these actual appro- 
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ofthefuture. You have mortgaged the revenues yet uncollected 
and unknown. You have, at both sessions of this Congress 
authorized the making of contracts without appropriating the 
money when givingsuch authority, but for which appropriations 
had to be made afterwardsand will yet have to be made, amount- 
ing to many millions of dollars. 

Let me give a few examples: 
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For rivers and harbors ae pent ce ca a $31, 760, 521 
For Library of Congress 4st ti ceili ace hea aaii ‘we ; ),.000 
For public buildings Shien selec lai », O60 
For light-houses. J } a a 725, 600 
For increase of the Navy Beale ce SAS 8, 700, 000 
For Cherokee Outlet Sencha ah aia Ee §, 300, 00D | 
For fortifications . ee eee eae ee 2, 646, 000 
For sewer, District of Columbia ee roman Ces 135, 000 
Total Be i nella I as tee 58, 292, 12] 





To this I may proper ‘ly add $234,500 for clerks to member 
i. e., seven.months for 335, at $ $100 per month 

Mr. Speaker, I commend these figures and the startling ap- 
propriations made by this Congress to the attention of the 
Democratic. press which, after the work of the Fif , 
gress was completed, came out with such headlines as the 

‘*'The Billion Congress.” 

‘The Great. Financial Spree.” 

“The Indelible Billion.’ 

‘The Tom Reed Robbers.’ 

‘The Treasury Raiders 

These are a few of the sample headlines in 1891—only 1891. 
What will these ready-writers say now? What have youto say, 
gentlemen? 

You may all answer at once. 

YOUR APPROPRIATIONS BRACES D THE ESTIMATES 

It.is well known to you that the iaw requires the several great 
Departments of the Government to make out careful estimates 
of the amounts that will be needed each year to carry on the 
work of those Departments. These estimates are transmitted 
to Congress each year to guide it in making its appr opr iations. 
The estimates come from the officers familiar with all the needs 
of the great works and interests ‘placed by the law under their 
immediate supervision. 

What was the total of these 





estimates for this 
mates will show 





reference to the Book of Esti we 
years that this ee e38- has appropriated—th unt asked 
was $1,015,310,592.59—you have appropriated Li iod 
$1 ,026,822,049.72. Hence you have appropriated 1 ,511,- 
457.13 more than President Harrison’s Administ l you 
to give; and yet you have the cool audacity to iat the Re- 





public ans have embarrassed you and are tu eet the Govern- 
ment over to you to-day with a threatened deficit in the Trea 
ury! 


iB DEMOCRATIC EXCUSE, 

[t will be amusing to hear your explanations of all this. You 
will not, I fear, admit that we have a great and growing country 
which calls for increasing appropriations, as a growing family 
does; nor are you likely to admit an equally certain fact, that 

you have been: very unwise and recklessly extravagant in many 
particulars; but you will, as you did last year, [ appreh , pl 
the ‘‘ baby act,” and attempt to lay your extravagance and the 
increases all at. the doors of the Vifty-first Congress, by clai 
that its legislation forced all this upon you. rom what has 
cropped out already you lay it to the follow ing matters, chiefly: 

First. Pension act, June 27, 1890. 

Second. The World's Fair. 

Third. Additional clerks under the new pension law. 

Fourth. Ocean mail service 

Fifth. Bounty on sugar. 

Sixth. Mint at Philadeiphia. 

Seventh. Collecting sugar bounty. 

Kighth. Indian depre dation claims. 

This defense is not good, as I will demonstrate. 

In the first place, you have admitted that all of this legislation 
was just, wise, and patriotic; for you have not even attempted 
to repeal one of these acts or legislative provisions; and you 
dare not, if you wished to, because you know thevn to be richt 
and to be approved by the country. 

As to the pension legislation, you knew that.ié would increase 
the appropriations, and should. de so in order to ke yp the 
pledges of both political parties. Knowing all this you should 
have cut down and avoided unwise and extravagant appropria- 
tions that: vou continued to make, regardless of tl 
men who defended you and your country. 

As to the World’s Fair, the Fifty-first Congress limited the 
cost to the Government to $1,500,000. You can not comp lain of 
that, for you increased the amount. and dis eae that limit 
and appropriated. $4,224,255, an increase of $2,724,25i 
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The ‘additional cle rks “in Pension Office and “ocean mail 








service” were but small items, and both imperatively demanded 
by the necessities of the country and the demands of busi 
The bounty on sugar cheapened that article to the consumers 
and yet ustained our Own industriesand saved the people of th: 
nation over $106,000 000. You could well cut some extravagance 
to give your countrymen the cheapsugar that the Fifty-first Con- 
| gress laid on their tables ins vite of fi srce Democratic opposition. 
\s to the mint at Philadelphia, we deny responsibility for this 
$370,508, as the Mifty-first Congress refused to appropriate th 
n and told them to wait. 
‘he other two ite ms are sm rll and were needed. 
| this there is absoluteiy not the shadow of a d 
ris ation was WV ise. Y | | | it. Yo Lt- 
tempted to repeal none of it, and could ut at « 
pointsif you were w illing to th y and foolish 
wait upon the needed and the patriotic. 
But if such defenses areto be considered, then it will be proper 
»nsider other facts, viz 
ficiencies dumped by the Fiftieth Congre ss upon the Fifty- 
first Congress amounting to $38 517, 148.96, of which sum $25,321,- 





he claims of the | 
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7.35 was for pensions, and that, too, when no new pension leg- 
islation « great change. It was done by the Fiftieth 
Congress deliberately to cut down their bills and force up the 
bill >» Fifty-fi rst Congress. 

: this Congress has cut at many points where there is 
bound to be a large deficiency in the next Congress. This, of 
course, keepsdown the amount of the appropriations for this Con 
cress end forces a into the future. 

gain, there should be a deduction of $910,060 appropriated by 
the Fifty-first Congress in pursuance of legislation by its prede- 
‘ittieth Congress; for the Eleventh Census. 

And yet, again, we should, if we > follow your line of defense, 











cessor, the I 


deduct $9,185,900 appropriated by the I Wi fty-first C ongress to carry 
out agreements with Indian tribes called for by legislation of 


Democratic Congresses preceding the Fifty-first Congress. 
Ax 1 effort may be made to charge to _ Pifty-first Congress 
$16,000,000 of the national-bank fund released by the act of July 
14, 1890, ana sometimes they claim that it should be $23,553 
298.50. This can not bedone. This point I fully met in my dis- 
cussion of the appropriations at the close of the last session, and 
[ repeatit here. Lsaid: 
Veare charged in the “permanent annual appropriations” with 823,55 


t 
0. applied to ther 


mption of national-bank notes. [am ama 






































n ild include that among the appropriations of the Fitty-fiz 
ress. | s no placethere: Let see. In July, 1890 thes had ; 
iated inj the Treasury the sum of %54,207,095.75 i the nationa 
for » redemption of outstanding nation: 5 wa 
rust fund 
tits accumulation was contracting the currency—a conditio h 
t Congress so it inevery proper way to avoid. Hence came 
12r 16 grea silver act,’’ so called, of — 14, 1890, which, am 
other t vided ‘th ut the national-bank re l 
tu the neral fund of the Governm it 
equ i h the said fund, hould redeem the 1 i for 
! 1 responsible for the outstanding ones, az > re 
t i for th eaaralia od 
1in 189! redeemer ) I 
5S maining dollar ‘ ; i 
d was stopped reduce und 
fit idle money m nels of l 
: sense ani Vas si I 
é rust funi i i 
large ek 54,000, 006 
l ct of i4, MAN d 
( INGLEY h he r yn wl 
I 1d he so pays it tha a n 2 
LEY'S funds? Isitan appropriati tall? ¢ I ; Li ) 
LEY discharges a trust. 
rt vernment does the sa a J \ ny I 
of bookkeepins I fee eb that any fair imit at 
298.5 ould be deducted from th nt of the I 
na [Mr HOLMAN 
if | be seen, therefore, that if you purpose charging your 
appr iations up to our legislation, you will not thereby be the 
cainers, for su an investigation will only increase your em- 
rrassme! with deficiencies that will probably reach 
$15,000,000 in the next session, we could claim credit for near] 
OO 


$91,060,000, without even referring to your mortgage, which I 
have referred to; amounting to $58,292,121. 
INCREASES BY THE SENATE. 





have demonstrated that this is ‘‘ a billion-dollar House,” and 
that your Dill 3, before they left this body to be taken to the Sen- 
ate amounted to the sunr of $1,004,17 - 7! ), and yet, in placeof 
answering for your own acts, you, or a few of you, closely con- 
nected with appropriations, shale your ere: s at the Senate 


end of the Capitol, and. cry out against the increases put on in 
the other branch of Congre 
l answel 
st. The Constitution makes it the duty of the Senate, look- 


ing at and listening to the interests back of them, to impre 3s 


their judgmenton appropriationand ail other bills coming from 
the House: 
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Second. They have taken from and added to House bills for 
years, whether the Senate was Republican or Democratic. 

Third. And this is the point I would impress upon you, after 
both Houses consider all their differences, they finally agree as 
to what is the proper amount to put on each bill, so that the 
bills as finally passed represent the deliberately expressed judg- 
ment of the House of Representatives, and no bill can become 
a law until it does. 

This cheapest of all defenses can well be dispensed with. 
ORDINARY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES UNDER PRESIDENTS ARTHUR, 
CLEVELAND, AND HARRISON. 

[ give it from March 1 to March 1 under each Administration, 
embracing four years of each, thus bringing it from March 1, 
1881, to March 1, 1893: 

Receipts under Arthur, 
Customs.....- bit obs wunbugensehe we odin esa aun deemeibndaadeae maak $819, 022, 708. 09 


SOS SRVONOS. 03 5s ccccves cchovscadeckbincnbtionebelnsesbeteksen ee 
SN IOUID fe is ckcith nc: piri wie Bia d-cerat-datemane eitenk Meinbediesamaaiie iia 134, 639, 257.19 


TINUE s bominhinkonn se ohne <anwe & camiianicn bedbniobenganeielenaaenenuae 171, 702, 936. 77 


PORE cb bh batn einbociivns en distba> waaresetel odognebuneukiiy 1, 659, 452, 047. 14 
Receipts under Cleveland. 





CURRIE 5 5a inaicie seasin + $ eins Hhnohesghlene ccintieg 00-000. miainen ialiieilas etna 
a in ciate ci ie he ested idbieenase Meshes eeaednamm maa 482, 991, 463. 05 
SIS peaiiniin ad ude ind ay -dewtinvabinscueiveds tae wank Sarthieg 120, 306, 638. 89 
IEE se didvadeln i Seiens kninetavvinidadab pth Ulta tne 197, 409, 885. 29 

a iis & acines' 5 \cincsaes erhsiad nels hie dar wsealedndiich waitehde antennae 1, €49, 070, 132. 03 

Receipts under Harrison. 

SUE cies -apcon voonpeds asbeebeeswenvsns éuehe akbsalan neat ne 
SE POPES 0 vunincewtecdaa sth sebes ound ae dvbiakkecubeueekseue 598, 349, 987. 78 
SE OINUINL nb. o:s:n! in Stir einstein Dll ceil eieaiiaw seein neal 105, $83, 736. 11 
Postal._....... sist nah inlet Dineen hash dgten > wtakwn abate bdeine uel 267, 734, 292. 29 

ER 5 ah ine neh ad ee Lb ohith paws resdncketnd pend bapeemieeniod 1, 807, 959, 740. 64 


There is a lesson in these figures. Notwithstanding the loss 
of at least $126,000,000 by the removal of the duty on sugar, Presi- 
dent Harrison collects from customs within $3,470,420.44 as 
much as was collected by President Cleveland. This demon- 
strates the good results of Republican legislation and the rigor- 
ous enforcement of our revenue laws by a Republican Execu- 
tive. 

The figures under the head of ‘‘ Internal Revenue” are start- 
ling, and should open the eyes of the country to the ability and 
integrity of the Republican Administrations. Letussee. Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Administration collected exactly $51,095,682.04 
less than President Arthur's, and $115,358,524.73 less than 
President Harrison's. 

Well may this item alone cause a Democratic Administration 
te fear a deficit. Evidently the ‘‘moonshiners” and ‘* whisky 
rings” had an easy time of it from March 1, 1885, to March 1, 
1889. I counsel you gentlemen to try at least to imitate Re- 

ublican Executives in tne enforcement of our internal-revenue 
aws if you want funds with which to meet your large appropri- 
ations. 

The constant decline in ‘ miscellaneous” collections only 
proves that our public lands are rapidly becoming homes, and 
the tremendous increase in postal receipts shows that our coun- 
try is growing and that the outgoing Administration has re- 
sponded to the needs of this great branch of the service, a serv- 
ice that touches the richest and the poorest citizen. The re- 
ceipts and expenditures for this service were $70,324,407 greater 
under Mr. Harrison than under Mr. Cleveland. 

Herewith I submit a statement of the ‘‘ordinary expendi- 
tures” under the last three administrations: 


l oo 

| March 1,1881, | March 1, 1885, | March 1, 1889, 
Expenditures, ordinary. | to | to to 

| March 1, 1885. | March 1,1889. | March 1, 1893. 





Civil and miscellaneous......| €275, 816, 227. 84 | $317, 070, 407.91 | $386, 152, 128, 75 


War Department... ............ | 173, 397,251.55 | 154,442,268.29 | 188, 968, 268. 91 


63, 416,599.86 | 65,474, 108.82 | 103, 260, 176. 54 
29; 678,240.95 | 24,861,517.36 | 36, 029, 664. 36 


Navy Department... 
SRO gains idghmonbvess 





Total, ordinary...........- | $42, 308, 320. 20 561, 848, 802.38 | 714, 410, 238. 56 





Our Democratic friends are frequently indulging in criticisms 
because of the increase in the ordinary expenditures under Presi- 
dent Harrison, To set that matter at rest and to let the country 
judge of these expenditures I submit, first, the following state- 
ment as to the inerease in the— 


EXPENDITURES—CIVIL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Increase March 1, i889, to March 1, 1893, over March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889. 


NIL TOE ON OOO WRT ons canna smenwnctecan wen ; 
SN Ce oe no cea anes cocina wiqieeglpiaeilay i 
EINE oii a ie tall din ennai eiebeiaiadlesahd iain Niemi \ 
IEE ONOEES kc al Od hanceinn exhale ais cual eeei abies ix eacebneneineee 2 

’ 










Choctaw judgment..........-.........--- 
Expenses District of Columbia.__......- 
Agricultural colleges, act August 30, 1890 


+e ween ee ween eee oe wees cere 


Agricultural experiment stations, act March 2, 1887............--. 2, 155, 











World's Columbian Exposition, souvenir coins.................... 2,500, 
Refund of tax on tobacco ................------. Si hallinta wnidSonadhneieoal 1, 120, 
ANT eee 1, 547, 000 
RPRIONUN COR SUNIL S RODEO ee , 
Expenses of Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890.....................-- 526, 000 
TOMO COOGEE ERRNMBD S655 cings Suewvad niche succeamechcbectiaiese 1, 187, 000 
Miscellaneous and growth of service__._.............---------eeeeee 4, 000, 000 
DO Ss ak lets ec be oe ed sna fo Se 69, 187, 000 


The increase in the War Department was as follows, Demo- 
cratic legislation being the leading cause: 
Inerease March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893, over March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889. 





i ha SE CRE ER ON ee 
Fortifications and armament............0.. --cescesceccecececce sees 8, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous and increase of service. ................--.-.---.----- 2, 000, 000 

OMA a ciias wid Guin Sidcal cas caida cs elesubinin dak WMA aa cena onine 34, 400, 000 


The following explains as to the Navy Department: 
EXPENDITURES—NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
Increase March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893, over March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889. 
New Navy, armament and miscellaneous........................--- $37,000,000 
And finally as to the Indians: 


EXPENDITURES—INDIANS. 
Increase March 1, 1839, to March 1, 1893, over March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889. 


UII ON BONN gio. sain Panne detitetuetcanvda Bee ascca suioenabeaen $5, 175, 000 
TN I i hla ir islee shite omck ue men Gauicotahae eaellen 2, 500, 000 
Miscellaneous supports (increases) -........--...--.-.-----e0ee---ee 3, 000, 000 
PARA: GOBURRRAIOR CUBTIO Soi sisa scike cca cncans Sonsuns ects cutponneocan 500, 000 

TE Mich aii 5 i kinins taeda eben A ae ba ka a a 11, 175, 000 


The several statements, all taken from the books of the Treas- 
ury Departmeni, account for every item of the increase. Many 
of them are the products of Democratic legislation, and not one 
of them can be assailed as a reflection upon the outgoing Ad- 
ministration. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

When Mr. Cleveland came into power he had plenty of funds 
and millions of bonds that he could call in and pay. ‘The cash 
however, was allowed to accumulate until Congress could stand 
it no longer and sent a resolution of condemnation through the 
House to spur him to his duty. 

Tere is what was done under the two Administrations: 


PURCHASE AND REDEMPTION OF UNITED STATES BONDS. 
From March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889. 





PHIM csvniciescantec das $338, 074, 850. 00 
No otal ce sinie 361, 264, 642. 08 
Cost at maturity ‘ 394, 097, 180. 43 
SEE one cinslg dc unto adh os nee then ain aberPadcda beet hes 32, 832, 538. 

PD 5 - caG ban resect tab bn cckavaeds ab oxsdbenscW cébtes conan cdaase #259, 093, 650. 00. 
eA le 5 Eki bieek phones 296, 316, 931. 24 
Cost atmaturity 851, 669, 424. 71 
Sas 2 seni. apse aieietetenheaibtdtiaat anit onan ecimmieiah aeiniha neoninaciken in anim 55, 352, 493. 51 


The Democratic Administration refused or neglected to pay its 
simple debts. The Republican Administration paid up promptly, 
if anything too promptly, for it could easily have held back the 
money. But if it had done so it would have only been a tempta- 
tion to make heavier appropriations. Atall events the outgoing 
Administration went as far as it possibly could towards paying off 
the public debt and did not save the public funds to gorge the 
appetite of 

- HUNGRY NATIONAL BANKS 
as was done by Mr. Cleveland’s Administration. Let me re- 
call the facts to the minds of those who are shouting “a deficit 
in the Treasury.” 

The amount of money deposited with national bankson March 
1, 1885, when Mr. Cleveland first entered the White House, was 
$13,659,628.65. In the year 1887, in October it rose to $31,767,000 
and in December, 1887, to $52,199,917. The highest point reached 
was in April, 1888, when it rose to $61,921,294. On March 1, 1889, 
it was $48,818,991, and on March 1, 1893, the Treasury officials 
told me that it was about $15,000,000, just enough to properly 
meet the requirements of the Government business. 


THE SINKING FUND. 


An attempt is often made by the unscrupulous or the ignorant 
to make a point against this Administration by claiming that 
the requirements of the sinking fund have been disregarded. 
What is the sinking fund? In answer J quote from the last re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, page 11: 

The act of February 25, 1862, section 5 (12 Stat., 346), provides that ali duties 
on imported goods shall be paid in coin, and that the coin so paid shall be set 
apart as a — fund and applied, first, to the paymentof interest on bonds 
and notes of the United States; and second, “‘ tothe purchase or paymento! 
1 per cent of the entire debt of the United States, to be made within each 
fiseal year after the Ist day of July, 1862, whieh is to be set apart as asinking 
fur.d, and the interest of which shall in like manner be applied to the pur- 
chase or payment of the public debt, as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
from time to time direct. 


The Secretary shows, same report, that the requirements of 
the law quoted amount to $924,394,426.34, and that not only has 
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this requirement been met, but that $990,510,681.49 has been paid 
more than the legal requirements of the act. : 

I will only add that the public debt no longer troubles this 
country, and that we have, if anything is wrong, been paying it 
off too fast. The object of the sinking-fundé act was to make 
sure that the public debt would be paid. Is anyone uneasy on 
that score? Certainly not; not even the bondholders for whose 
benefit and to make sure that our bonds could be cashed, in the 
dark hours of the nation, the law above quoied was enacted. 

WAR CLAIMS. 

I must again warn the country of the great danger that threat- 
ens from war claims. I called attention to this danger in sum- 
ming up some of the work of the first session of this Congress. 
The Committee on War Claims has kept on industriously making 
favorable reports on these stale claims. 

Since the last session we have reports from the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of the Treasury and other officers of the 
Government indicating a much greater danger than I supposed 
when I referred to them before. From the data now before Con- 
gress I fear that the amount that threatens the Treasury is 
nearer $600,000,000 than $100,000,000, as I believed it to be at 
the close of the last session. 

DEFICIT IN THE TREASURY. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that there 
is no deficit, and no one contends that there will be any deficit 
during this fiscal year. 

Before the Democracy got into power in 1885 their constant 
charge against the Republicans was that there was too much 
money in the Treasury. : 

Both parties have been in harmony on one point, viz: to bring 
down the revenues so close to the needs of the Government as to 
save the people as much as possible from the burdens of taxa- 
tion. The Republicans took off over $50,000,000 annually from 
the duties on sugar and brought our income close to our needs. 
That party has also lifted much of the public debt, making a 
great saving in interest thereon. 

Under Republican policies there is no danger of a deficit, but 
if the tariff is to be assailed and our great industries threatened, 
and if there is to be a falling off in the collections from inter- 
nal revenue, as there was from March i, 1885, to March 1, 1889, 
as I have shown, and if the future is to be mortgaged and great 
river and harbor bills and contracts are to govern, the country 
may be sure that a deficit will soon come. 

PENSIONS, 

This subject brings me to the point that givesour Democratic 
friends the greatest amount of trouble. Let me see if I can re- 
lieve their minds. The Treasury Department reports expendi- 
tures for pensions under President Arthur, from March 1, 1881, 
to March 1, 1885, $234,522,496.16; under President Cleveland, from 
March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889, $316,546,814.59; under Presi- 
dent- Harrison, from March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893, $488,132,- 
532.83. It will be seen that there has been a steady increase in 
the payment of pensions, and that under President Harrison's 
Administration there has been paid in round numbers one 
hundred and sixty-five millions more than under President 
Cleveland’s. This comes from two causes: 

First, the allowance of claims that had been under investiga- 
tion. 

Second, from the increased relief given to the soldiers by the 
passage of the act of June 27, 1890. 

Both political parties had again and again in national plat- 
forms, and in the platforms of the Northern States, committed 
themselves to just and liberal legislation to the defenders of the 
Union, their widows, orphans, and dependent parents. 

During the Fifty-first Congress the Republican party kept its 
pledges; indeed, during all of its Congresses, for from that party 
alone has come the legislation for the benefit of the Union sol- 
diers. 

In the Fifty-first Congress the soldiers urged upon Congress 
the passage of the ‘‘ per diem pension bill,” which would have 
added one hundred and ten millions annually to the pension roll 
above what would come from the act that was passed. I remem- 
ber distinctly how eagerly the Democratic side of the House, 
under the leadership of Mr. Yoder, then a member of that bod 
from Ohio, pressed the per-diem pension bill upon us as a substi- 
tute for the one that was enacted, and the Republicans defeated 
the substitute and stood together for what is known as the act of 
June 27,1890. In this Congress desultory firing has been opened 
along the line against some of the provisions for the benefit of the 
soldiers. By aresolute and solid Republican front, and with the 
aid of a Republican Senate, these bushwhacking attacks have 
been beaten. I give due credit for the aid of several Northern 
Democrats who aided in bringing about this defeat; but without 
the solid Republican vote they would have been powerless with 
their own party. 
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Under date of February 1, 1893, in answer to a letter from me 
calling for the information, the able Commissioner of Pensions, 
Gen. Raum, reports that the highest number of all kinds of pen- 
sioners that will go upon the pension rolls will be 1,171,918, and 
that this point will be reached on December 31, 1894; that the 
annual value of the pension roll at that date will be $155,865,.0u4; 
that in the year following, 1895, 44,932 pensioners will be dropped 
from the rolls by the hand of death, and that the rolls wili con- 
tinue to decrease thereafter by an increasing ratio. This isthe 
situation that confronts us on the pension question under exist- 
ing laws. 

Is this a proper expenditure? And is the pension roll a roll 
of honor? Inspite of the openand covert attacks upon that roll 
I contend that it is, and will here call attention to a few facts in 
supportof my contention—facts derived from the Pension Bureau 
and the War Department. Let it be borne in mind that the 
number who were mustered into the service from 1861.to 1865 
were: soldiers, 2,128,948; seamen and mariues, 105,963; total 
2,234,911. This excludes all reénlistments. Enlisted for three 
years, 1,864,998; enlisted for one and two years, 427,954; enlisted 
for less than one year. 279,099. Inaddition to this 172,744 militia 
enlisted for three years, making a grand total of three year en- 
listments of 2,037,742 men. Of these 544,393 reénlisted when 
their terms had expired or were about to expire. 

We lost, killed: Officers, 4,142; enlisted men, 62,916; died of 
wounds or disease, 297,058; making a total loss of 364,116. Re- 
ports to the War Department showed that there were wounded 
280,040. From the same source we learn that there were re- 
ceived and treated in hospitals from April 1, 1861, to June 30, 
1866, 5,825,480 men. Let me remind you also that there died of 
typhoid malarial fever and acute diarrhea alone 78,436 men. 
There were captured and confined in rebel prisons 196,629, of 
whom there died 30,212, leaving 166,417 of these ill-treated and 
wrecked men to return to their homes. Of the 2,234,911 who 
enlisted, 1,024,944 are dead, and 1,209,968 are living. Keep in 
mind the number that served for three years and over; keep in 
mind the number of prisoners, and their treatment; keep ir mind 
the number treated in hospital; keep in mind the number that 
were wounded. 

Remember also that most of these men were not inured to 
army life, but went fresh from. their homes, most of them boys. 
Bear in mind another fact, that when in May, 1864, Gen. Grant 
prepared for the campaign of that year he had with him the sol- 
diers under Meade, Butler, Gilmore, Banks, Rosecrans, Hunter, 
Auger, Dix, and Sherman, and that while these organizations 
had mustered originally 1,024,800 men, there were only present 
for duty in May, 1864, 402,502. Six hundred and twenty thou- 
sand had dropped from their organizations by the terrible cas- 
ualties of war. Bear in mind also that at the close of the war 
there were only borne upon the rolls to be mustered out 1,000,000 
men out of the 2,234,911 that had enlisted. Bear in mind also 
that during the last four years there have been dropped from 
from the rolls, mostly by the hand of God, 82,657 pensioners. 

With these facts before you who will dare to say that the num- 
ber upon our pension rolls to-day is excessive, or that fraud per- 
meates that greatrollof honor? On January 31, 1893, there were 
upon the rolls 941,234, including invalids, widows, orphans, and 
dependent parents. 

Some sneer because the widows of dead soldiers receive pen- 
sions. On January 30, 1892, the total number of widows, orphans, 
and dependent parents upon the rolls was 158,871, and there were 
claims pending only 156,239. If all the pending claims were al- 
lowed it would make but a total of 315,110 widows, orphans, and 
dependent parents. This would leave 709,834 dead soldiers 
unrepresented on the rolls by a widow, orphan, or dependent 
parent. I say, shame upon the citizen of this preserved country 
that sneers at one of these honorable and deserving pensioners! 

But we are told that the rollsare tainted withdeserters. Let 
us look atthis proposition a moment. At the close of the war the 
War Department estimated that there were 117,247 deserters, as 
appeared by the records. Remember that this included not only 
actual deserters, but also the poor fellows who fell in different 
parts of the battlefield and were never found. It included men 
who were home with wounds or disease at the close of the war, 
and did not return to be mustered out. It included thousands 
of as gallant men as ever fought for their country’s life. Since 
the war, charges have been removed from 25,542 because of er- 
rors in the records; and 18,234 have received discharges under 
the several acts of Congress—acts that received almost the unan- 
imous judgment of both Houses of Congress, as they sought to 
cure purely technical errors, and not to relieve the soldier who 
deserted his flag when it was in danger. I believe that one of 
the most baseless charges made against the pension roll is the 
one that I am now considering. 

Coming to the matter of frauds upon the pension roll. In 
talking with Assistant Secretary Bussey, who has had charge of 
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appeals from the Pension Bureau, and with Gen. Raum, the ex- 
perieneed Commissioner, they assured me that they did not be- 
ieve that 1 per cent of the pensions. granted were fraudulent; 
and when Ge * Raum writes me that members of Congress, with 
all of their acquaintance with the pension matter, do not. report 
frauds from their several districts, we may rest assured that 
there is little to fear in that direction, After ten years’ service 
representing a district in my State, I can cheerfully say that I 
have never learned of one case of fraudestablished in my district. 
If I have ever heard of a single one it has certainly passed from 
my memory. 

No! No! The more we learn of that great. war, and of the ef- 
fects.of a soldier’s life upon the men who composed our armies 

and Navy, the surer we are, if we are honest with ourselves, to 
reac h the conviction that if there is any error as to the pension 
roll it lies in the fact that men and women are excluded, or 
anon ing petty pensions, when they should be upon the rolls, or 
be drawi ng greater pensions than they are now receiving. For 
one L am gilt ad that the Republican party has met its duty as 
well as it has in respect to appropriations and legislation for 
the soldiers: and for une I have no apologies to make for my- 
_ lf, or the Republican party, of which I am proud to bea mem- 
er, 
WHAT HAVE YOU DONE?’ 

Mv. Speaker, the Congress is to be congratulated on getting 
threugh the appropriation bills, and for a time it looked doubt- 
ful if even that would be done. By the use of the suspension of 
the rules, cutting off debate, it was accomplished: 

[t has dene practically nothing else. 

THE BANERUPT BILL, 


whieh had two to one in its favor, under your rules, was slaugh- 
tered in the House. 

THE PURE-FOOD BILL, 
which came from the Senate, was never granted a moment for 
consideration. 





THE. ANTIOPTION BILL, 


which was so strongly urged and prayed for by the farmers, and 
so desperately fought by boards of trade and stock exchanges, 
passed the House at the firstsession with thirty minutes’ debate, 
came back much improved by long consideration in the Senate, 
and was buried in this House. 


TeO ON SUED | cca. osname eheeed iwc mecccumacchncne 49 
pupemaiacans Beene 16. ows Fae eee oie cone se oe cae 20 


rules, which required a two-thirds vote tocarry it, andit is dead. 
THE CAR-COUPLER BILL 


alone-escapes, but even that great measure had 79 Democratic 
votes against it andonly 5 Republican. But forthe almostsolid 
Republican vote for it the two-thirds would have been lacking, 
and it also would have failed. 


III in Bi Bi wiitclas iit sites Sine denials pe ma 128 
RN OID TNO ii iia hii isin clea hk Diks ie iain Litas tence 57 
TOOT OOUOES OORINTE 10 oeidic cing ne nn m cate cisco cabelas 79 
POPUUIOANS BAMIOS Meine casmnadinm dé mwewdirns-ncosnecchasns 5 


FRIDAY EVENINGS, 


so long devoted to private pension bills, were passed over tothe 
managementsof my friend, Mr. KILGORE of Texas, and these 
sessions became empty of results. 

You failed to do anything with the money question. 

The McKinley law you avoided with your characteristic wis- 
dom, except in platforms and on the stump, when wind only is 
needed. 

In brief, you have done absolutely nothing, and the Fifty-se 
ond Congress will go down to history as the know-nothing oun 


You would not let it come up exceptunder a suspension of the 
do- nothing Congress. 


Exarpit A.—Chronological history of appropriation bills, second eession of the Fifty-second Congress, estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1393-'94, 
and appropriations for the jiscal year 1892-93. 


[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives. ] 
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|B stimates, | House. Senate. 
Title. 1894. | presenters : aes — aiacealicihbstcser See cae tig 
soe Date. “J Amount. ‘Date. a Amount. ‘Date. ®. | Amonnt. | Date. | Amount. Amount. Amount. 
Mscdedispsihe tidal ae aint oem renter Senden 
1893... | ee 1893. 1893. | | 1893. 
PNG i. Sonido cies inncdseonansee $3,315, 500.00 Feb. 4 $3,294,300. 00 Feb. 20) $3,294,300. 00 Feb. 27) $3,323,100. oo|Feb. 28} $3,323,100.00) $8,323,800.00) $8,232.995.50 
e; | 1892. | 1892. 
AYMY «ooo --- ceoe eee ----- ne nen eee-e-| 2, 923,955.48i\Dec, 12) 24,203,689. 78 Dee, 14} 24,197,639. rai an. 28) 24,325,639.7 Fe 1}. 24,325,639,78} 24,225,639.78} 24,308,499.82 
| | 1893. | 1893. | i 
Diplomatic and consular ...........- | 1,737)079.90\Jan. 21) 1,529,045.00/Feb. 4 1,520,045.00, eb. is 1,564,045.00\ Feb. 23) 1,570,045.00} 1,558,045. 00! 1,604,045.00 
District of Columbiaa...............- CEREt.OREae. 5} 5,160,420:91/Jan. 9) 5,160,420.91|\Jan. 30] 5,777,405.91|Peb. 2] 5,780,765.91| 5,413,223.91| _5,817,973.27 
1892. | | | | | 
Ns wake wee ie 7,372,305,00/Dec. 17| 1,735,055.00 Jan. 5) 1,735,055.00 Jan. “ti 2,445,055, 00' Feb. 1} 2,575,055.00 a 2,734,276.09 
| 1893. | 
a Ba oa uO 23,211.31/Meb, 3} 7,612,862.04|Feb. 27| 7,088,615.34/ Mar. 16,431,490. 46) Mar, 2) 16,541,225.75) 7,954,646.68| 7,664,047.84 
Laginintive, etc: . 2.2.26. 5.2cen< eee 2 5.8 Jan. 26) 21,684,498.82/Feb. 9} 21,651,748.32\Ieb. 18) 21 '908,828.82'Feb. 2 5} 22,164.01 | 21,892,402.32} 21,900,182.97 
Military Academy ................-.-. 489,332.12\Jan. 21} 430,856.12|Feb. 4 430,555.12|\Feb. 15) 432,556.12' Feb. 23 432,556.12 432,555. 2 428,917.33 
Ii dines ain eedbnaum oceuebebin o6ie | 24,471,498:21/ Feb. 18} 21,650,331.38'Feb. 20) 21,550,331.38) eb. 25) 22,082,131.38;/Peb. 28) 22,157,131.38) 22,104,331.38| 23,/543,385.00 
I el ee 166,821,350.00 Jan. 27)166,400, 000.00 Feb. 17)166,531, 350,00;/Feb. 23) 166, 531,350.00/Ieb. 27/166,531,350,00) 166,531,350. 00) 146,737,350.00 


POBREARGOD \. ~~ anccwneedceccencons il 
River and harbor..........----------- } MU 7 Neceaii nie ol tical aig eel incl ia d 
OU Ena ca tcee ensiwe vees one 














-|890, 393,001.41 





38,52 ,349.30)| San. 18) 39,888,834. 39) Feb. 3 39, 435,958.15'Feb. 1 3 40,360,114. 78 Feb. “33} 43, 


84,249, 119.67) Jan. 27) 83,869,357. 2 Feb. 22) 83,904,214. 25 Mar. i) 83,930,700, 00, Mar. a 83,930,700.00} 83.807,700.00) 80,331,276.73 






jasthttncnconuvee otiin | @21,154,218.00 
fe 4,475. 66) e41,701,311.15) 27, 665,076.93 


























jo | Ee eee eee 377,308,200. 66. ol |376,509,329.22! ~ =~ nn -/889,1 12,416, 73 iceecanendl 393,366,057.92| {381 ,054,561.29| 366,622,194.39 
Defici: aoa 1803 and prior years... £28, 000,000.00, Jan. 20) 20,956,611.32 \Feb. 3} 21,209,638. 88) Mar. 2} 27,365,851.09|Mar,. 2 27,546,923. 88 922,199,025.80) h15,905, 191.50 
NG cincicne iecinigen nite disci cosas lesaaenoenai|. ..- 998, 264,811. 98) actin acl 397,718,968. 10) _----0--/416,478,207.84)........ 420,912,981.80} 403,258, 587.09] 382,527,385. 89 


Miscellaneous wesc cnneenesenen conn eene| S$) 760}000.00)...- eae po sesennneanaleterenaigeoccosccecse|ecoesses J'500,000,00| £3,208, 922.82 








Total regular annual appro- 


UNI canteen (42% 143,001.41)... ....]2.....-.....- i a Tis 


Permanent annual appropriations. . 115, 468,273.92 92} Ss aeail 


Grand total, regular and per- 
manent annual appropria- 














| 
403,758, 587.09) 385,736,308.7 
115,468,273. 92,k121,863, 860.08 00 

















ON yiiacine ws lens phi atetialncatin hag 538,611, 335.33) lI i il a itr a UE. cal anne wiih gun tag ell iaearhditie nt ctnpeannitiinianion dlaienna iineniai asi 519,221,861.01| 507,600,188.71 
Amount of estimated revenues for fiseal year 1804... 2... eee ene nn ne seen ee ngewe enone $405, 000; 000. 00 
Amount of estimated postal revenues for fiscal yoar 1804 __. 2.2... hee ne een ee ete eee 85, 121, 365.38 


Total estimated revenues for fiscal year 1894... .- 


Uithohdnciswectiee udder bebianilaskeciiecsen . 490, 121, 365. 38 


@ One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States; except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1894 at 


$308\.32.69), which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 


b Includes ali is bora of te postal ser’ '%e payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. 


co estimate is 
pericd” im that fises) year, ss seported |) 
valition te tints amount the sum of 5 
imp. nents for 18¥3. 


andedin ‘he “‘annini + “timates. for the public service’’ for rive rs and harbors for 18%. ‘‘The amount that.can.be profitably ex- 
ye of Engineers, is #16115,750. (Book of Estimates, 1894, page 207.) ; 
00 was appropriated in the sundry civil «<t to carry out contracts authorized by law forriver and bervor 


é This amount includes-$14, 165,153 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river aud harbor improvements. 


J This amount is approximated. 
@ This amount includes #4, 149,724.85 for pensions for the fiseal year 1893. 
. This amount includes $7,674, 39° for pensions for the fiscal year 1892, 


t This amount includes $2,653,000 in aid of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
+ This is the amount originally submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and 


indefinite appropriations. 
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Exuipir B.—Appropriations. made by the Fifty-first and Kifty-second Congresses, fiscal years 1391 to 1894, inclusive. 





Title. 


DTIC CIO vinci c dccdinnapocens oma 
re NL eeaeaedine 
Diplomatic and consular: --.-.-..-..-.--.---- 


ek... vanieciadne cadawmsl ol auibabing ne nsiten essa oelaniaet sy 


I ie. ees 
EI eitauhuaneealaumoeuad damaanlmiannsaainndes 
SN Mn ne on mcoccaneneese 
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First session, Second session, First session, | Second session 
1891. 1893. | 1804 

—— ilietctineatpejcciiiamaaa inter iaiainentiatiitamstasiaala chins — 

$3, 232, 995. 50 | 
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a@ Deficiencies included as follows: 1991, on account of 1890, $25, 321,907.25; 1892, on account of 1891, $29,335,598.34; 1893, om account of 1892, $7,674,332; 1894, 


on account of 1893, $14,149,437.35. 


b Includes the specific appropriation of 00,000 made by the act to refund direct taxes, but does not include the indefinite appropriation made by 


said act. 
ec This amount is approximated. 


ad This is the amount: originally submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and 


permanent indefinite appropriations. 





John G. Warwick. 


REMARKS 


OF 


oT pm ; 
HON. ROBERT E. DOAN, 
OF OHTO, 
In THE HovSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 18, 1898. 

The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the mem- 
ory of Hon, John G. Warwick, late a Representative from the State of Ohio— 

Mr. DOAN said: 

Mr.SPEAKER: We have all been shocked and pained at the 
mortality among members of the two branches of Congress. How 
true it is that— 

To our graves we walk 
In the thick footsteps of departed men. 

During the Fifty-second Congress fourteen members have been 
called tolay down life’s burdens and answer the eternal roll call. 
Had the custom prevailed in this House of wearing the usual 
emblem of mourning for thirty days, we would have had a con- 
stant reminder that death is inour midst, and that this is indeed 





| than succeed in the wrong. 





a house of mourning. 

What a deep, sad lesson is conveyed to us in such a solemn 
hour as this. When old age has dimmed the bright luster of an 
active mind, when the zenith of capacity has been reached and 
passed, and we near the foot of life’s hill, we bow in submission 
to nature’s claims. But we stand with awe in the presence of 
death, when lips are silent that but yesterday pleaded with the 
impassioned eloquence of strong manhood, or when its withering 
touch fells to the bier a man in the full possession of all his pow- 
ers, busied in the ceaseless activity of a useful life. 

What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue. | 


How forcible, how significant, how impressive are: the words 





of Watts, as they come ringing in our ears: 
Princes, this clay must be your bed; 
In spite of all your towers; 
The tall, the wise, the reverent head 
Musi lie as low as ours, 

I{r. Speaker, the life of John G. Warwick on earth is ended. 
His friends and country are left to mourn: his loss. 

Death can remove fom earth our friend, blot out all physical 
txistence, but it is powerless to destroy the results of his labor. 
the impressions } < has left, the good he has accomplished. 

These are legacies of glory over which death has.no power. 
In the well-directed life they comfort us like a living presence, 
and grow brighter and brighter as we descend the hill of life to 
sleep at its foot. 





While there is no mystery like deati, there is no theme so 
sublime and grand as immortality. Blessed truth! 


Fruits fall to the earth and decay, but never a fruit that did not leave its 
eed, and never a life that did not leave its example. 


The sun of man’s life goes down, but the star of his example 


remains in the firmament. The sun may set.in the western sky 


amid the storms of earth, but it leaves a legacy of glory to the 
very clouds that obstruct its sitting, speaking a.language to our 
souls of a brighter day, a resurrection day, a coronation day, 
when God will gather His jewels in the eternal sunlight of His 
love. 

Governor Warwick was a Democrat of’the old school. He was 
a thorough disciplinarian; he was honest, conscientious, sincere, 
and true to a fault. What he advocated he believed, and his 
very sincerity made you his friend. The demagogue he de 
spised. The basis of his political action was that of absolute jus- 
tice, and his motto was ‘* That it were better to fail in the right 
yr.” While you differed with h 
politically, you admired his frankness and probity. 

[In all his official acts as a member of the House, upon the 
floor, in committee, or in debate, he was the same sincere, can- 
did, manly man. In his death the country has lost a faithf 
public servant—the members of the House a conscientious co- 
worker in every department of legislation. As acitizen he had 
the respect of those who knew him best, without regard to party 
affiliations. As aneighbor he was obliging; as a friend to th: 
poor he was large-hearted, liberal, kind, and true. No deserv- 
ing man was ever turned away from his door empty-handed 
While he was firm and positive in his business matters and in 
his convictions of right and duty, he was nevertheless 








gentle in 
his disposition and ever anxious to add to the ‘‘sum of human 
joy.” 

[ have not risen, Mr. Speaker, to deliver a eulogy on the de- 
ceased statesman, I shall not attempt to sketch the honorable 
steps by which he ascended to distinction in his own State, and 
obtained the confidence of allasa member upon this floor, That 


| has been well and appropriately done by his colleagues and 


friends in this House. The deceased has made that task eas: 
for— 
The recoré of a noble life is that life’s best eulogy; th 
of worthy i Sneir most lasting epitaph. : 
I have risen simply tossy @ word or two in behalf of a worthy 
colleague from my owr. State of Ohio, and to render a tribute to 
his memory that is so justly deserved. In the general sorrow 
over his untimely death, I want to add the deep feeling of my own 
heart, and drop a tear of sympathy and sorrow with those who 
loved him best in his own State and in his own home. 
In these lessons remember Goi speaks, and— 
To the dead He sayeth: Arise! 
To the living: Follow me! 
And that voice still sounding on 
From the centuries that are gone; 
To the centuries that shall be! 


tory of the deeds 
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Sundry Civil Appropr:ation Bill. 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. RICHARD H. CLARKE, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 20, 1898. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, 
and having uncer consideration the sundry civil appropriation bill— 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I move to amend by striking out the last word. 
I wish to call the attention of this committee to the fact that 
yesterday, upon hasty consideration, or rather want of consid- 
eration, it did great injustice to itself and to a worthy officer of 
this Government. This side of the House especially did itself 
an injustice in that it stultified itself as to a great underlying 
principle of Democracy, which has been ratified and firmly estab- 
‘ished by the American people in the last two elections in this 
country; and the whole House did itself an injustice in fastening 
upon an Officer of rank and splendid character, without any evi- 
dence whatever to sustain it, a charge of want of patriotism in 
making an undue discrimination against the products of this 
country in favor of foreign products. I refer to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] to the 
item making appropriation for the completion of the Congres- 
sional Library building, which amendment was adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. In adopting this amendment this 
House either did a great deal too much or a great deal too little. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘The gentleman is discussing a matter which 
we have passed. I would like to have some dallorctenting as to 
the amount of time which is to be occupied. How much time 
does the gentleman want? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, I hope not. I trust we shall agree upon 
some limitation of debate on this question. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I ask only fifteen minutes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will not the gentleman accept ten minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
CLARKE) is occupying the floor under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, this side of the 

House can not afford to abandon its principles hastily. If the 
policy of protection for protection’s sake, of forcing the Ameti- 
can consumer to take from American manufacturers that which 
he does not want, by preventing him from obtaiiing from other 
producers that which he does want, was embodied or sought to 
be embodied in the amendment adopted yesterday, this side of 
the House can very well afford to give a little time to the recon- 
sideration of its then decision. 

For a clearer comprehension of the true inwardness of this 
clamor against the Chief of Engineers, of which this amendment 
is the outcome, it would be well for the House to know some- 
thing of the legisiative history of the Library building, as well 
as of the actual facts bearing upon its construction to the pres- 
ent time. 

The work upon it was commenced in 1866, under the control of 
a committee created by Congress and consisting of the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Supervising Architect of the Capito), and the 
Librarian of Congress. The original plan was for the construc- 
tion of a building to cost $4,000,000. 

In October, 1888, a Congress composed of a Democratic House 
and a Republican Senate deprived that commission of further 
control over the matter and confided the construction of the 
building to the Chief of Engineers, the officer then filling that 
position being the same who has ever since discharged its duties 
withthe most signal fidelity and ability. Congress at the same 
time, under the leadership of Mr. Randall, changed the original 
plan to one then presented by the Chief of Engineers, based upon 
a cost of $36,000,000, and committed the whole matter to his dis- 
cretion, absolutely untrammeled, except as to design and cost, 
manifesting an ‘extraordinary confidence in his judgment, capac- 
ity, and integrity—a confidence more than justified by the re- 
sults up to this time. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BOATNER. If I can be recognized I will yield my time 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Under the guiding hand of that 
officer and of his able assistant, Mr. Green, the superintendent 
and engineer in charge of the work, the building has grown 
steadily until now the few members of this House who have 
visited it appreciate that it will realize the expectations of the 
statesmen who wisely placed it in the hands that have shaped 





it. It will be the most magnificent library building in the 
world. Its two chief rooms, the stairway hall and the great 
reading room, will be marvels of beauty and adaptability to pur- 
pose, the grandest public rooms in this country. 

The designs for their construction, evolved from two years of 
study, make a complete and harmonious whole, embracing not 
only every detail of practical construction for use, but of color, 
carving, and decoration. 

These designs contemplate that the stairway hall shall be 
faced with the finest veined white Italian marble, elaborately 
carved, and for the reading room call for Tennessee marble for 
the bases of the massive columns, African marble for their ex- 
tension, and the rich, warm Sienna marble of Italy for the lighter 
work between the columns. 

The contracts for the foreign marbles necessary were awarded 
to American dealers upon bids called for by public advertise- 
ment. Their cost has been grossly exaggerated in the discus- 
sion of this amendment, the impression being conveyed that 
$600,000 have been paid forthem. In fact they have been brought 
into this country in the rough state at acost of only about $104,- 
000, the remainder of the $600,000 representing the cost of dress- 
ing, polishing, and carving, done by American workmen after 
their importation. 

The designs requiring these foreign marbles to the extent I 
have indicated, of course no bids for domestic marbles for these 
especial decorations were called for. Here is the head and 
front of*the offense of the Chief of Engineers. The owners of 
certain marble quarries, protected by a duty of 65 per cent, firm 
believers in the McKinley policy of building up the manufac- 
turer at the expense of the consumer, commenced at once their 
war upon him. In his letter of 24th January to Mr. Houx of 
Tennessee upon this subject, he says: 

In the finish of the interior, two rooms required marbles of a tint and 
texture that could not be matched by the native product. 

The men assailing him are noi able to gainsay that; they do 
not offer to furnish the tints and textures required by the de- 
signs, but say that they will furnish as good or better. Artistic 
designs partly completed are then to be changed by the mem- 
bers of this House, who, even if competent artists, have never 
seen the original designs and have not had submitted to them 
those to be substituted. This Democratic House is to do thisin 
obedience to the old familiar cry of the protected manufacturer, 
that his goods are better than the foreign and the people should 
therefore be compelled to take them. The flourish of marble 
samples in this hall yesterday must have recalled to the mem- 
bers of the Fifty-first Congress the clashing of tin plates, to the 
music of which the McKinley committee led the Republican 
party to a suicide’s grave. 

Foreign marbles of tae character contracted for are used ex- 
tensively in the interior ornamentation of the mostcostly build- 
ings now being erected, in the large hotels in New York, and in 
the public library building in Boston. Would this Democratic 
House attempt by additional tariff legislation to force the sub- 
stitution of domestic marbles in those buildings? If not, how 
ean it consistently deprive the American people, the buildersand 
owners of this great structure, of the right 1. use the most ap- 
propriate marbles for these decorative purposes when judged 
most desirable by their appointed agent, and that, too, in the 
face of the fact that their cost is very much less than that of the 
domestic product offered? 

I am aware thatthe proposition of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. ENLOE] is that those whose demands he is pushing will 
furnish their marbles at a less cost than that paid for the foreign 
stone. ButI challenge a denial that the offer is based upon the 
addition of the 65 per cent duty to the original cost of the im- 
ported marbles. It is true that, under a clause of the McKinley 
act, the Government plays the farce of paying the duty on all 
dutiable articles imported for its own use. But, as it collects 
with one hand what it pays with the other, the cost of the im- 
portation is increased only to the extent of the expense of going 
through with the pretense. 

Mr. Chairman, what will be accomplished by the amendment 
this committee has adopted ? 

Let me call your attention to it, that the House may sec what 
it has done. he first clause provides: 

That the Chief of Engineers of the Army shall award all contracts for ma- 
terial to be used in said building to the lowest responsible bidder— 


That has always been done in the course of the construction of 
this building. here has not been a contract awarded for ma- 
terial, except upon due advertisement, and to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder. So that part of the amendment is unnecessary. 

Mr.ENLOE. Read the connection. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama, I will do so— 
and in making such awards the preference shail be given to home over 


foreign products where material of equally good quality of hme production 
is offered at equal or lower prices. 
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Now, if the Chief of Engineers decides that for the proper 


sary, that there are no home marbles which will meet the want, 
what is there in this amendment to prevent him from specify- 


decoration of any room in the building foreign marble is neces- 


ing in his bid that the marbles to be furnished shall be Italian 
veined white or Sienna marble? 

The amendment, then, falls distinctly short of the avowed pur- 
pose of its advocate, in that it still clearly leaves it within the 
power of the Chief of Engineers to use the foreign marble at his 
discretion. 

The contract has already been made for all the foreign marble 
to be used in the building. Gen. Casey states, in his letter to 
Mr. HouK, from which I have already quoted: 

All the remainder of the building is to be done in native stone. 


While, on the one hand, the cost of the imported marble to be 
used, has been grossly exaggerated, on the other the quantity of 
the home stone to enter into the building has been as much un- 
derestimated. It has been stated as covered by $38,000; that in- 
cludes only the domestic marble to be used in decorating the 
two rooms [ have mentioned. Large quantities of the American 
marble will be used in other rooms and walls, and in surface 
alone three times as much of it will be shown as of the foreign. 

The amendment is therefore wholly ineffective to prevent the 
use of the imported marbles already contracted for, and wholly 
unnecessary as to marbles yet to be purchased. 

[It seems, however, to stamp with the approval of the House 
the charge of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] that 
the Chief of Engineers has unfairly discriminated against Ameri- 
can products, and in that respect does a gross injustice toafrank, 
manly, accomplished, and patriotic officer, honored and liked by 
all who know him. I am satisfied that when the amendment 
comes to be voted cnin the House it will meet the fate it deserves 
in its rejection. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10348) making appro- 


priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year | 


ending June 30, 1894— 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The proposition before the House is not to com- 
pel the use of these machines, but simply to allow a Democratic 
Postmaster-General at his discretion to rent them for the pur- 
pose of judging as to their utility. It is claimed that the labor 
saved will quadruple the rental price. The proposition is in the 
line of economy, and the Administration which is coming into 


. . : | 
power to-morrow is pledged to the people to use every possible | 


effort to introduce economy in the expenditure of the money 
drawn by taxationfromthe people. It is for this reason that the 
Democrats of this House advocate this measure. 

Mr. O.DONNELL. Was it because of their love of economy 
that they voted for clerks to members last night? [Laughter. | 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I did not vote for the measure, 
the purpose of which was to compensate, or partially compen- 
sate members of Congress for expenses incurred by them in em- 
ploying clerks. 

I am opposed to it and have always opposed and voted against 
this or kindred measures. 
have endeavored to impress upon my fellow-members that strict 
economy and a reduction of Government expenses all along 
the line and in every branch of the Government is a policy which 
must be pursued by the Democratic party. 

MR. CLEVELAND WILL RESTORE PROSPERITY. 


This will give usa full Treasury, and with a revision of our 
tariff laws, so as to open the ports of the world to the products of 
our farms and factories, a new era of prosperity will dawn and 
confidence will be reéstablished. 
land will become President and Mr. Carlisle Secretary of the 
Treasury, enjoying as they do the unbounded confidence of: the 
people, will go very far towards establishing a sound financial 
condition, and I do not doubt that the beneficent effects .f Mr. 
Cleveland’s Administration will be felt soon after his inaugura- 


in several speeches on this floor I | 








The very fact that Mr. Cleve- | regarding national banks. 
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tion. Confidence is what is peedcd, andour ne . Executive and 
his Secretary of the Treasury wi'! establish if. 

We must carry out the pledges in our platform, repeal the 
Sherman act, restore silver coinage, and repeal the 10 per cent 
tax. Mr. Cleveland’s letter of acceptance struck the keynote: 
Adequate currency and its fair distribution for the purposes of 
internal commerce. 

Ve can never have prosperity in our country outside of large 
cities under the present national-banking laws. Imagine a 
country with $70,000,000,000 of property with laws by which 
$69,500,000,000 of this property is unable to be used as a basis for 
banking. The danger of a banking system in which the Federal 
Government virtually becomes a partner was early reeognizea by 
the wisest statesmen as fraught with the worst of evils. 

ANDREW JACKSON ON NATIONAL BANKS. 

That great patriot, Gen. Andrew Jackson, happily expressed 
himself on this svbject in his. great veto message of July 10, 1832, 
forcibly exposing ths great wrong to the people at large which 
must result from a system of banking conducted pursuant to laws 
enacted by Congress comu‘ittin¢v, even in a limited degree, the 
banking of the country te such ‘“cderal institutions. President 
Jackson clearly showel that the bank ch«rter was in the interest 
of the rich und 3gainsi ths interests of the people. He said: 

It is to be regretted that tly rich and powerful too often bend the acts of 
governinert to their se] ish purposes. 

He went on to say: 


When the laws undertake to aud to these a2tural oad jus: ad ses ar- 
tificial distinctions, to grant tities, rr tuities, and oxclusive privi'oges, to 
make the rich richer and the potc:.t mer: powerfu), ‘ Lurable m ber. of 
society, the farmers, mechanics, and )..orers, Who hav. usither the ¢nor 
the means of securing like favors to tavnisieives, have a righ te co mof 


the injustice of their government. 

This is certainly a very accurate wseriytion of t 
banking system, although President Jackson wrote thes4 wor 
July 10, 1832, more than sixty years ago. ‘This great deieude. 
of the people goes on to say: 

Experience should teach us wisdom. Most of the difficulties our Govern 
ment now encounters, and most of the dangers which impend over our 
Union, have sprung from an abandonment of the legitimate objects of our 
Government by our national legislation and the adoption of such principles 
as are embodied in this act. 

The principles embodied in the bank act were similar in manv 
respects to the national-bank laws. At least both these laws 


* »nree 


made the Government virtually a partner of the banks. Geu, 
Jackson then said: 

Many of our rich men have not been content with equal protection and 
equal benefits, but have besought us to make them richer Py 2cts of Cun- 


gress. 

President Jackson reiterated the views expressed in his veto 
message when he delivered his famous farewull address, March 
3, 1837. He said the bank charter— 


gave to its advocates the position they had struggled to attain from the com- 
mencement of the Federal Government down to the present hour. 


This is true of the national banks. He also said that the— 


peculiar privileges bestowed upon it enabled it to exercise despotic sway 
over the other banksinevery part ofthe country. From itssuperior strength 
it could seriously injure if not destroy the business of any one of them. 

This ‘3 certainly a feature of the national-bank system. They 
exercise their power to destroy. Gen. Jackson also said that— 

It asserted the power to make money scarce or plenty at its pleasure at 
any time and in any quarter of the Union by permitting an expansion or 
compelling a contraction of the circulating medium according to its own 
will. 

This has been constantly done by the national banks within 
the last thirty years. Gen. Jackson also said: 

The result of the ill-advised legislation which established this great mo- 
nopoly was to concentrate the moneyed power of the Union. 


This is another similarity to the national-bank system. Dur- 
ing thirty years the concentration has been going on until now 
three-fourths of the money of the United States is concentrated 
in the Treasury and in New York. So abundant is money in 
New York that it seeks for loans at 1 or 2 per cent, while in our 
rural districts it is impossible for most of our people to borrow 
it even at exorbitant rates of interest. Towards the close of his 
treatment of this subject Gen. Jackson says: 


We are not left to conjecture howthe moneyed power thus organized and 
with such a weapon in its hands would be likely touse it. The distress and 
alarm which pervaded and agitated the whole country when the Bank cf the 
United States waged war upon the people in order to compel them to sub- 
mit to its demands can not yet be forgotten. 


OEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS SINCE 18 AGAINST NATIONAL BANKS. 
What I have quoted was the controlling Democratic sentiment 
i : Three years later, May 5, 1840, when 
the Democratic national convention met at Baltimore to re- 
nominate Martin Van Buren for President, the sixth plank of the 
platform, which was unanimously adopted, was in these words: 

Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter a United States bank; 


that we believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best inter- 
ests of the country, dangerous to our republican institutions and the liber- 
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ties.of the people, and calculated to place the business of the country within 
the control of u concentrated money power and above the laws and the will 
of the. people. 

When the convention metin 1844 and nominated Polk and 
Dal!as the sixth plank of the platform, with which they achieved 
‘the victory in 1844, was in precisely the same words as in 1840. 
The Democratic national convention of 1848, in the eighth plank, 
in referring to Democratic financial principles, said: 

Tl results of Democratic legislation in this and all other financial 
measures upon which issues have been made between the two political par- 
ties of the country have demonstrated to careful and practical men oi 2}! 
parties their soundness, safety, and utility in all business. pursuits. 

And in the fourteenth plank the convention asserted that the 
veto power— 
has saved the American people from the corrupt and tyrannical domination 
of the Bank of the United States, 

During that four years the Democratic party had conducted 
the glorious and successful war with Mexico. They hadachieved 
a victorious campaign wholly within the territory of their antag- 
onist. They had carried the flag of the United States to the 
very capital of the ancient empire of Mexico. They had ac- 
quired vast territory which has added many fold to the wealth of 
our country. The great success of our arms had added to the 
honor and power of our flag in every country of the world. But 
in the Democratic platform of 1848, in congratulating the country 
upon the achievements of the Democratic party, they seem to 
regard all these triumphs, great and valuable as they were, 
as of less moment than the Democratic achievement of defend- 
ing and preserving the rights and liberties of the people; and 
in the twenty-iirst plank of their platform these great and good 
defenders of the people say: 

Resolved, That the fruitsof the great political triumph of 1844, which elected 
James K. Polk and George M. Dallas, President and Vice-President of the 
United States, have fulfilled the hopes of the Democracy of the Union in de- 
feating the declared purposes of their opponents increating a national bank. 

Here we see that the Democracy dropped the words United 
States banks and called these institutions national banks. In 
1852, the ninth and tenth planks of the platform of the conven- 
tion which nominated Pierce and King, were in these words: 

9. Resoloed, That Congress has no power to charter a national bank; 
that we believe such an institution one of deadly bostility to the best inter- 
ests of the country, dangerous to our republican institutions and the liber- 
ties of the people, and calculated to place the business of the country within 
the contre} of a concentrated money power, and that above the laws and will 
of the people; and that the results of Democratic legislation in this and all 
other financial measures upon which issues have been made between the 
two political parties of the country have demonstrated to candid and practi- 
ae of all parties their soundness, safety, and utility in all business _pur- 
mi. Resolved, That the aoe of the moneys of the Government from 
banking institutions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the Goy- 
ernment and the rights of the people. 

The seventh and eighth planks of the convention which nomi- 
nated Buchanan and Breckinridge were in precisely the same 
language as the ninth and tenth planks of the platform of 1852, 
and the ninth plank reiterates that the vetopower of the Presi- 
dent— 
has suyed the American people from the corrupt and tyrannical domination 
of the Bank of the United States— 
of course referring to the bank veto message of ‘‘ Old Hickory.” 

The national convention of 1860, which nominated Stephen A. 
Doug!ss and Herschel V. Johnson, reaffirmed the planks which 
we have quoted from the platforms of 1856. The convention 
which nominated Breckinridge and Lane in Baltimore in 1860 
also reaffirmed these and other planks of the Democratic plat- 
form of 1856. 

The history of our country shows that the veto power of the 
President has frequently been employed to avert evil and unwise 
legislation, but it will be observed that the only commendation 
of the exercise of this power by a Democratic convention was in 
the instances when it was used to save the American people from 
the corrupt and tyrannica! domination of the Bank of the United 
States. 

We therefore see that our Democratic fathers were so im- 
pressed with the good results arising from the veto which averted 
this evil that they not only made it apart of their platform in 
1848, but again repeated the same language jn the platform of 
1856, and still again reaffirmed this veto principle of free gov- 
ernment in the platform of both the Democratic conventions of 
1860, 

It seems to me that these expressions show that for more than 
half acentury the Democratic party has been opposed to national 
banks, and that it is still opposed to them. We recall that the 
Chicago convention which nominated Mr. Cleveland demanded 
a repeal of the 10 per cent tax on the circulation of banks other 
than national banks. 

The exact language of the eighth plank of the Chicago plat- 
form was in these words: 


We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issues be 
repealed. 
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When this demand of the platform is complied with the unjust 
and arbitrary power now exercised by national banks will cease. 
Our States will pass sound banking laws, most of the national 
banks will reorganize under those laws, and we will obtain that 
proper distribution of the money of the country which Mr. Cleve- 
land demanded in the able letter by which he accepted the unan- 
imous nomination of the Chicago convention. 

MR. CLEVELAND'S DEMANDS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

His exact words were: 

The people are entitled to sound and honest money, abundantly sufficient 
im volum: to supply their business needs. 

This is as strong an expression in favor of the people as has 
ever been uttered by a President; but Mr. Cleveland went far 
beyond this. While he demanded abundant money for the busi- 
ness needs 0’ the people, he recognized the great importance of 
the proper distribution of money circulation, and in the interests 
of the masses of the people he expressed his demands on this 
point in these words: 

The wants of our people, arising from the deficiency of imperfect distri- 
bution of money circulation, ought to be fully and honestly recognized and 
efficiently remedied. 

This, together with other reforms demanded by Mr. Cleveland, 
will restore our entire country to prosperity, the rural as well as 
the urban population. I repeat that Mr. Cleveland’s inaugura- 
tion will restore confidence. Economy and an honest collection 
of the revenues of the Government will refill our depleted and 
almost empiy Treasury. 

A wise ard business-like revision of the tariff, one that will 
open the markets of the world to the products of our farms and 
factories, will change the balance of trade in our favor. The 
boast of Republicans that during some years the balance of trade 
has been in our favor under their rule is not correct. The fig- 
ures may have indicated such to be the case, but we all know 
that imports were very largely undervalued, and there is no ques- 
tion but that money sent to Europe and earried there by tourists 
to purchase goods has been millions upon millions in excess of 
what has been returned to our country. 


. 


John E. Kenna. 
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HON. HENRY H. BINGHAM, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 2, 1893. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the mem- 
ory of John E. Kenna, late a Senator from the State of West Virginia— 

Mr. BINGHAM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: John Edward Kenna, of West Virginia, en- 
tered a Representative of the Forty-fifth Congress as one of the 
youngest members in years. He rapidly rose to distinguished 
standing and recognized usefulness. In becoming a member of 
the Forty-sixth Congress I found him regarded as a Representa- 
tive of foree, character, ability, and integrity, as well as a man 
fearless, aggressive, and able in debate. 

He had in two short years made a record distinctive and well 
defined, his individuality reeognized, his personality pronounced. 
A useful career opened, and rich, fruitful results followed. As 
he saw his duty he did it, and he did it well, fully, and conscien- 
tiously. Our friendship then formed grew; grew firm, strong, 
and closer with each successive year. 

In his early death our common country lost a most conspicuous 
figure in public legislative life. I lost a loved, dear, cherished, 
and personal friend. 

Senator Kenna’s young life was lustrous with marked achieve- 
ments, and hisecareer masterful. His good record is perpetuated 
in the annals of our Government. 

He was one of the most lovely and lovable of men in his 
social life. Truly can it be said of him ‘‘Whom the gods love 
die young.” He had a grace, gentleness, devotion, and tender- 
ness that drew his friends to him with hooks of steel. He was 
true, sincere, and devoted. He loved his dog and gun, and the 
sports and pastimes of the field and stream were his health, his 
joy, and the greatest sources.of renewed strength and life. 

He was ever acompanion, but alwaysa man, [very trustand 
confidence reposed in him wassacred. He delighted indebate— 
the mental conflict—‘‘ he sniffed the battle from afar.” He was 
ambitious, heroic, aggressive. Henever was an inert observer. 
His legal equipment was complete—learned in the intricacies 

















of the law and parliamentary procedure, he maintained through 
along yet for his years a brief career the high standing and 
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well-deserved distinction he so ably won in his first Congres- | 


sional term. 

His arguments were always scholarly, clear, concise, convinc- 
ing, and conclusive, full of information, illustrated by his study, 
his teachings, and his experiences. His rich mental gifts were 
nature’s profuse and generous offerings, but he builded a great 
and safe superstructure by a life of study and tireless toil. 

He waited while he labored. 
vision, positive energy. Few men of his years have filled so dis- 

; tinguished a place in either the House or the Senate. He wasa 
true friend. 





He had keen sympathies, wide | 


lil 


Unequaled as a representative for his State, a Senator strong 
and wise for the nation’s future, one whom, had the allotted t’iree 
score years and ten been given, would have been classed among 
the ablest of our statesmen and leaders. He was called before 
the measure of his life work had beencompleted. His coming to 
us and his going from us so young is a part of the great mys- 


tery. We know he did much, and what he did was well done. 
That is all we know. The whence and the whither is not 
forus tosolve. Tearstohismemory. His work willlive. The 


people of his own State will do him honor and justice. 
He is gone. Ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Nothing can he 
leave of the force he made hisown beinghere. Godaccept him; 


Christ receive him. 
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